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PREFACE. 



In presenting this first volume of dramas to the reader, 
it has been thought necessary to state the cause of their 
publication, that the author may escape the imputation of 
vanity, in presuming that such productions could be of 
sufficient importance for a distinct edition. A late Act 
of Parliament for the encouragement of dramatic writers, 
and the very great popularity of the following plays in 
representation, were the incentives that led to their 
appearance in the present shape : and the extraordinary 
patronage that the work has already experienced, is not 
only an additional stimulus to, and token of, its pros- 
perous continuance, but a pleasant negative to the 
charge of impertinence that the author was fearful he 
should incur when it was first commenced. 

Many of the dramas, in the course of the editicm, will 
be found to be entirely original, some demi-ongim}^ 
whilst others are adaptations and alterations from French 
and other sources — as those confessionals the advertise- 
ments, will sufficiently state wherever such information 
has not been considered supererogatory. 

It may not be out of place, in this preface, to allude to 
the very singular decision of the Judges of the Court of 
King's Bench, in a recent case, between a publisher * and 
an author. The Act of Parliament before referred to, was 

* Cumberland. 
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passed for the protection and encouragement of dramatic 
authors, a clause in such act protected all plays that had 
been written within ten years previous to the passing of 
the act ; the protection being, that no manager shall re- 
present such plays without the consent of the author, or 
his assigns, the practical effect of which is, that each 
time such productions are performed, a small sum is paid 
to the author for his permission, which is to remain his 
right for life ; and in the event of his decease, such right 
to pass to his executors, or heirs, for the term of twenty- 
eight years, from the first representation of any such play. 
The copyright of many of these was sold to the publisher 
above alluded to, for a small sum, previous to the passing 
of the act. Copyright meaning, and being understood 
to mean, a permission to print and to enjoy all the ad- 
vantages that may arise from the printing mid publishing 
such plays. The Act of Parliament has now given 
another advantage, clearly intended for the benefit of the 
author, viz. — a property in the permission to act. The 
publisher, in the above-named case, claimed such pro- 
perty as his own right ; the Judges sanctioned his claim, 
and HE now receives the nightly remuneration for acting 
the plays instead of the author ; and thus the act is dis- 
covered to be one, for enriching a publisher, whose 
miserable sums given for such copyrights, would hardly 
have been received by the poorest scribe, had he enter- 
tained the remotest idea, that in consenting to receive 
such pittance, he was parting with so important a privi- 
lege. However, the Bench, (not a Jury,) gave its fiat 
in favour of the publisher, thus construing a permission 
to print, into the right to hold the permission to repre- 
sent—a most remarkable instance of legal ingenuity. 
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This same publisher is now purchasing dramatic copy- 
rights of any bookseller, possessing and willing to part 
with them, that they may be added to his stock,' and he 
become further enriched; thus, the poo» author may 
some day be wanting a dinner, whilst his fortunate pub- 
lisher may be rattling past him in a carriage of the 
author's purchasing. The decision of the Court may also 
create a strange anomaly. By the present law of copy- 
right, the exclusive right to print departs from the pub- 
lisher in eight-and-twenty years after the first publica- 
tion of a work ; now, though any person may then print 
such work, the permission to act, it is presumed, is to 
continue with the original publisher during his life, and 
to his heirs, for twenty-eight years from the first repre- 
sentation of such plays, in the event of his demise. 

And after all, he but asserts such claim, in almost 
every instance, by the possession of a receipt, wherein 
the author acknowledges having accepted a sum for such 
copyright, and agrees to execute an assignment of the 
same whenever called upon. An assignment of the 
copyright^ of course, and not an assignment of the ad- 
vantages arising from the right to give a permission to 
acty for such right was not in existence at the time of 
giving such receipt, the new right was intended for the 
benefit of the author^ surely not for the profit of the 
publisher. 

It has been thought necessary to be thus explicit in re- 
ference to the Dramatic Author's Act, as it was originally 
one of thd causes of the following plays being printed in 
a distinct edition, and under such arrangements, that the 
author could not, by any legal quibbling, be deprived of 
his right ; and though the publisher alluded to possesses a 
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few of the same author's productions, yet, as most of them 
have been published some years, they will, as the copy- 
rights fall in, be incorporated in this edition — the author, 
trusting to his youth and perseverance, and should he be 
denied the means of finishing his task, to the solicitude of 
his friends for completing this work, which, in its outset, 
has been so liberally encouraged. 



ERRATA IN THE FIRST VOLUME. 



In the characters for the first act of Victorine—for Victorine an 

Embroidre, read — Victorine an Embroideress. 
Page 49 — For — It is for you, my precious, read — They are for you, 

my precious. 
Page 34, of The Pet of the Petticoats, for^Liye like in night, read^^ 

Live like me in night. 
Page 36, for — ^The words by J. W. Dowling, read — G. W., and place 

the line in italics at the bottom of the page. 
Page 4\,for — Word or sign, read — Word nor sign. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The following Drama is founded upon the story of Letitia, 
in the Second Series of " Tales op a Voyagee." The subject 
has been dramatized at several of the Minor Theatres, but 
^< The Wreck Ashore^* was the first that appeared. The cha- 
lacter of Magog is original, and the conduct of the story differs 
in many instances from its source. 

The Dramatist cannot give a pleasanter proof of the success 
of his play, than in publishing the following letter from the 
highly talented Author of " Tales of a Voyager :" 

February 22, 1831. 
My dear Sir, 

I have done injustice to my own intentions, in delaying so long to 
express my admiration of the manner in which you have brought the tale 
of Letitia upon the stage; nor will you, I am sure, impute my omission 
to any but its true cause, the consciousness I felt that praise from me 
would be superfluous after the voice of the public had so decidedly pro- 
claimed your dramatic talents. I was not, howeyer, less sensible of the 
ability you have shewn in fitting my humble offspring to appear before a 
theatrical audience, and you must allow me to thank you for the happy 
additions you have made to whatever attractions it might originally possess. 
In common with all my friends, I have highly enjoyed the humours of 
Master Maooo ; and among the various other improvements, I was parti- 
cularly pleased with the conversion of Letitia's reverie into a dream of her 
lover. It is an incident finely conceived, and tells with considerable ef- 
fect. I will not, however, pretend to criticise a piece which has received 
•uch unequivocal marks of approbation. 

In expressing my gratification at the taste and talent you have shewn iu 
'* The Wreck Ashore,^ I cannot help adverting to the accomplished 
•kill with which it wa| acted; fnd I cordially join in the public opinion, 
that more justice is done to the drama at the Adelphi Theatre than else- 
where ; at least the truth, spirit, and unanimity shewn in the representa- 
tion of your piece could not be excelled. 

In concluding this letter, allow me, my dear Sir, to hope, that the per- 
sonal acquaintance, with the prospect of which you flatter me, may not be 
very far distant, and believe me at all times 

Yours, "vith sincere regard, 

The Author op *» Tales op a Voyaceb." 
y/. S, Bwkttone, Esq. 



TO MASTER JOHN REEVE. 



Mt Dear Friend John, 

Hadst thou never enacted Magog, *' The Wreck Ashore** 
might not have attained its great popularity ; at all events, 
thine excelling representation of that burly scion of " Parish-r 
ocracy'* mainly assisted the Drama in its successful career ; 
therefore I have considered it fitting to dedicate it to thee, with 
a hope that I may live to write for thee many years, and that 
we may long continue to be fellow-labourers in a vineyard 
whose fruit is wholesome and pleasant mirth, and where the 
chief reward for toil is jpyous and heart easing laughter. 

I have now known thee some seven summers, an apprentice- 
ship sufficient for the learning any man's disposition, and thine 
I have found to be a right good one ; and though I confess to 
having sometimes rated thee, yet so often have I extolled 
thee, that the great balance in thy favour makes me still thy 
debtor. 

May thy fine humour live with thee through life, and may 
thy love of fun never desert thee, for therein is token of a 
happy mind. And that thy generosity and warmheartedness may 
never know any ungrateful and chilling frost, is the sincere 
wish of 

Thy Faithful Friend, 

John Baldwin Buckbtone. 



fFalcot Place, March 15, 1834. 



COSTUME OF THE CHARACTERS 



IN 



THE WRECK ASHORE. 



FIRST ACT. 

Miles Bertram. — Qreen old fashioned full skirted coat — double 
bieasted old feshioned waistcoat — buckskin breechesi and top boots— ^ 
black round hat with low crown, and rather a broad briin-~brown wig 
with flowing curls — white cravat — shooting belt, &a 

Walter Barnard, — ^Brown farnaer's coat — breeohes^Iong leather 
gakers over the knee — whi4e dog-skin hat. 

Grampus. — Blue pea-jacket — Guernsey shirt— petticoat trousers — 
fishermen's boots — round hair cap — German pipe, Ice. 

JI/(tigog.— Light -old fashioned £oat — large flowered wai(«tcoat with 
flaps<— dark knee breeches — blue stockings — black boots—- three cor- 
ner black hat — ^wig with tail — white long cravat. 

Starling. — Short smock frock— coiv-sk in waistcoat — blue trousers 
— striped worsted stockings — shoes and buckles — small straw liat. 
Labourers, — ^As countrymen — smock frocks, jacketS|&c. 
Lieutenant of Press^ang, — Na^al uniform. 
Press'gang, — Sailors^ jackets and trousers — armed with pistols and 
cutlasses. 

Alice, — Old fisishioned flowered cotton long waivted frock, tucked 
up behind — small straw hat on her head — In the parting scene, — a 
red cloak. 

Bella. — Similar to her sister. 

Dame Barnard, — Cotton dress — shawl— cap, &c. &e. 



COSTUME OF THE CHARACTERS. 



SECOND ACT. 



Miles Bertram.— Blue old fiuhioned naval uniform coat, full 
skirted — ^bluff waistcoat — white knee breeches — jack boots — ^black 
crav9t — three comer gold-laced hat, cockade, &c. — ^a richly embroi- 
dered scarf tied round his waist — lace frill, ruffles, &c. 

Blackadder, and all the Pirates — A various seaman-like costume 
— some in red shirts — straw hats — all decorated with shawl-scarfs, 
lace, and articles of finery — some with gold laced blue jackets. The 
Frenchman, Barbelot, very finely dressed. 

Grampus. — A ragged sailor's dress— Guernsey shirt — old canvas 
trousers, and wearing every appearance of misery. 

Magog. — Large blue beadle's coat, with red cape, &c. — flowered 
waistcoat — ^blue knee breeches — stockings, shoes, and buckles — large 
flowing King Charles wig of brown hair — a staff — ^white cravat — 
three-cornered hat. 

Starling, — Drab countryman's coat — flowered waistcoat — leather 
breeches — shoes and gaiters — white hat — carter's whip, &c. 

Gaffer Fallowfieldy and all the Country men. "-^In holiday clothes. 

Revenue Officers. — ^Naval dresses. 

Alice. — First Dress. — Plain half-mourning cottage dress. 
Second Dr«s.— White, bridesmaid's dress. 

Bella. — First Dress. — Something like the one in the first act — but 
smarter. 

Second Dress. — Bridal white— white silk hat, &c. &c. 

Xwry.— White dress. 

Mrs. Starling, and all the Girls, — Holiday dress — decorated 
with white ribbands and fkvors at the wedding. 



CHARACrERS REPRESENTED 

IN THE 

FIRST ACT. 



Jfiles Bertram^ Squire of M oatley 

Walter Barnard^ a young Farmer 

Captain Orampus, a Smuggler 

Marmaduke Magog, a Constable 

Jenimy Starling, a Farmer's boy 

WMiam .... 

Andrew J 

Thomas > Labourers. 

Harry ^ 

Lieutenant of Pressgang 

Sailors, ^c, 8^c, 

Farmers and Labourers, 



Mr. Yates. 
Mr. Hemming. 
Mr. O.Smith. 
Mr. John Reeve. 

Mr. BUCKSTONE. 
Mr. MORDAUNT. 

Mr. Morris. 
Mr. Fry. 
Mr. PriOe. 
Mr. Chapman. 



Alice . 
Bella, her sister 
Dame Barnard 
Villagers, 



Mrs. Yates. 
Mrs. Fitzwilliam, 
Mrs. Daly. 



This drama was represented for the first time on the 

21st of October, 1830. 
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12 THE WRECK A8U0SE. 

you for the heart of a silly girl, still am I followed by the same 
ill luck. 'Sdeath 1 I should like to try a despenite straggle 
with you, before I quite leave you to your laurels ; not that I 
care so much for the girl — ^but to be ever thrust aside, in this 
fashion, wounds my pride, — ^will you try a fall with me? or 
snap a pistol at ten or twelve paces? 

fVal, I will do neither. Miles Bertram ; all I ask of you, b 
to discontinue your notice of Alice ; shake hands with me, and 
turn your thoughts elsewhere. 

Mil. (Putting his gun near the stable, l. h. s e.)-— Just 
one struggle; here, upon this spot. Now, Walter, foot to 
foot, and arm to arm. 

Wal, No, no, begone, we shall have the people of the farm 
observe us. 

Mil, You shall, by heaven you shall — (Seizing him) — or 
1*11 dash my fist in your face, and brand you as a coward. 

Wal, Take your hands from me.— (Mustc.) — You will not! 
( They struggle ; Walter throws him on r. h. ; Miles regains 
his feet f seizes an axe at the farm door, and is rushing on 
Walter, when Starling runs from the staUe, takes up Bbr. 
TRAM*s gun, and presents it at him,} * 

Jem, Drop the axe, or FU perpetrate you with a duck-shot. 

WaL Go to your work, Sir. 

Jem, Not till he drops the axe— *or V\\ make a suicide of 
him, and send him again to Dr. Bone. 

Wal, Give it me — (Takes the gun from Jemmt and offers 
it) There*s your gun. Miles, take it, and own yourself fairly 
beaten. 
<MiL Beaten! 

Wdl, Hush! here's the girl; take the gun, and don't let 
her be a witness to our squabbling. — (Miles takes the gun , 
crosses to l. h. and goes qffat the first entrance, daHing a look 
of fury ai Walter.) 
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Aljck enters from the farm with « boek and pen in her hand. 

Alice. Heyday! What distuibance U thU to early in the 

BBorning? I want you, James. — (James comee doten a.)— You 

must nm instantly to Farmer Fallowfield, and tell him that hi« 

ofier will be taken for the two cows. 

Jem, Yes, I know — fOoinp.J 

AH, And, James, call at — no, no, that will do to-morrow 
morning. 

Jem, Do you want anything nice from Dr. Bonc*fl f Som* 
cooling notion, or a bottle of convulsions for the cook*N 
cough? 

Alt. No, no ; do as you're bid, and make haste. Where in 
Miles? Gone ! — fExit Jbmmt r. u. u. e.)— I'm glad of it ; hi» 
presence is very irksome to me ; I wish he would go to the sea 
that he seems to have such an inclination for. I heard youi 
mother asking for you, Walter. 

FFal, Very likely; she will never let me be in peace. 

AH. Nay, nay^ don't speak so pettishly, Walter; she is u 
good industrious soul, and does every thing for the best. Let 
me see, I must put down all the milk I have sent into the 
dairy this morning : Six gallons of skimm'd ; one ditto cream 
— ( WrxHng.J 

JVal. Alice l—CFiolentl^.J 

AH, Bless me, how you made me jump; — here's a blot on 
my book. 

Wal. I cannot endure the tyranny of my mother any longer. 

AH. Hush! hush! 

ff^al. Her violence is past bearing. I can neither think 
nor speak, but as she dictates ; this was all well enough when 
a child, but now I am determined to follow my own inclina- 
tions. 

AH. Don't be rash, Walter. 

ff^al. My attachment for you daily becomes more apparent; 
and were it known by her, I dread the consequences. 
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All, Nay, nay, dear Walter, let us wait patiently; submit 
to her temper ; you never hear me complain, and I meet with 
some sharp rebuffs now and then ; but I look forward, and do 
my duties, with a light heart, and such gay hopes before me, 
that I can't be sad, even if I would. 

fFaL Dear, dear Alice, you teach me to love you more 
than ever. .(Kisses her hand; Z>ame Barnard puts her head 
out of the farm-house window.J 

Dame. Walter, Walter, how dare you. Sir ? pretty doings, 
indeed — ^pretty doings. (She disappears.J 

MIL Oh, Walter, I tremble from head to foot. 
fVal. Now I am resolved how to act. 

Enter Dame from the Farm. 

Dame. (Crosses to c.J — It is, then, as I suspected. How 
dare you. Madam, presume to give any encouragement to the 
attentions of my son ; and you, Sir, what right have you to 
have any thoughts of my dairy maid ? 

Wal. Whatever she may be, she's an honest and a good 
girl, and as fitting a match for me as any lady in the land. 

Dame. Who gave you leave to have any opinion on such a 
subject, Sir? 

Wal. My own heart. 

Dame. Your own stupidity, rather. 

Wal. Mother, from this day Til have a will of my own ; I 
will not be ruled like a child. 

Dame. Dare to answer me in that strain again, and I'll 
close my doors against you for ever. 

JVal. As soon as you please. 

MIL (r.)— Walter! Mistress! 

Dame. Silence, hussey ! address my son as Walter again if 
you dare. 

AH. Don't let me be the cause of any unhappy difference. 
I would rather return to the humble roof of my father. 

Dame. That you shall do instantly; I'll have no love* 
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making and foolery in my house. Give me your book.— 
fSnmiekes the book from Alice ^ who goes up s. hJ — And you» 
Sir, come to me in an hour, and Fll speak to you severely. 
Would you disgrace yourself and your family f Don*t utter 
another word. Sir. As for you, my fine miss, if I see your lace 
on thb farm, in half an hour hence, I shall tell you a little more 
of my mind ; leave the place — go. (Exit into farm.) 

AH. I knew thb wretched day would come, though I strove 
to forget the thought. 

ff^tU. Do not weep, Alice. I have saved sufficient to esta- 
blish myself in a small farm. I have some good friends on the 
other side of the river, who will assist me, and then I will return 
to you. 

All, Do not leave your mother. 

fFal. I am fix*d, Alice. Go back to your father, dear 
girl. I will be with you to-morrow in the evening, to speak of 
plans for the future. Do not weep, dear, *tis all that makes me 
unhappy to see you in tears. 

AH. Alas ! I am the cause of all this. 

Enter Dame from the Farm, 

Dame. Come, madam, in, and pack up your trumpery ; you 
leave this place instantly ; no words, in with you and depart.— 
(Alice goes slowly into the farm.^^ldXoV, — {to Walter.) — Is it 
for this I have toiled late and early ? Is it for this I have 
saved and put away ? I am ashamed of you. (Exit into farm. 

WaL Must I then see the object of my affections depart 
like a degraded wretch from the house in which I feel I ought 
to be master. Ah ! Mother, you know not how your severity 
wrings me ; but courage ! I have some fifty or sixty good gui- 
neas by me, so Til e'en venture upon the world with a stout 
heart, that shall defy the evils of the present, and only che- 
rish fair hopes of the future. (Exit into the farm. 
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SCENE IL 
A Room in Moatley Manor ; a sliding pannel in l. h., and a 
small cupboard in the r. h. flat ; sk^ches of shipping upon 
the walL 

Enter Maoog l. h., rehearsing speech. 
Grentlemen of the Westry, — Bearing in mind the sentiments 
of my late father, the beadle, I, I, — what shall I say, then ? 
Dear, dear, I shall never get my maiden speech ready by the 
next westry dinner. I ought to say something to the pint, for 
the honour of my family ; something astonishing. What a 
great man I am. My late father was beadle of the parish, and I, 
his son and heir, am just appointed constable. Now, let me see 
if any vagrants will dare to come near my staff, or anybody 
attempt to break the peace. There never shall be no disgrace- 
ful rumpusses, now Fm come into power. 

Bella sing swithout, r. h. 1 e. 

Will you go a maying, love, 

A maying, love — a maying, love ? 
Will you go a maying, love, 

In the spring-time of the year ? 

That's Bella^s voice — a nice little girl — ^very young, but 
very insinuating. I think I ought to take her into custody, 
because something whispers that she has broken my peace. 
Ah ! my late father, the beadle, was the man for my money ; 
I wish I inherited his awfiil hair. Tve seen him frown at 
the little boys in church-time so majestically, they used to 
sink into their very half-boots ; — ^wish I was like him. He 
married three wives, and I've not yet arrived at one ; but he 
was such a commanding figure ! 

Enter Bella singing, r. h. 1 b. 
Bel. Ah ! Mr. Magog, is it you — how do you do to-day T 
You are a great man^ now, I hear — appointed constable of the 
parish. 
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Magog. Yes ; Tye jugt come into power. I*m one of the 
parishocracy. 

Bel. What*s that ? 

Mag, A branch of the aristocracy, and to be one of that order 
means a man bom to a good place ; or, as we say in the vulgar 
tongae, with a silTer spoon in his mouth. 

BeL Well, I hope you'll be merciful. 

Mag. Fm naturally so, Bella. I never could wantonly 
crush an insect, or put my foot upon a beetle in my life ; the 
former reminded me of the short summer of our mortal exist- 
ence, and the latter led me to think of my late father. 

Bel. You are quite eloquent to-day, Mr. Magog. 

Mag, Tm practising for to-morrow ; there's to be a westry 
dinner, and I*m to make a speech. 

BeL And what do you intend to say ? 

M€ig. That depends upon the inspiration of the moment. 

Bel. The what? 

Mag, The inspiration. 

Bel, What very fine words yon do make use of ! 

Mag. What would become of a man in office without 'em ? 
Wasn't I educated at a seminary for young gentlemen, where I 
was taught to read, write, and multiply — (putting his arms 
round her waist) — where I received my first rudiments; give 
me a kiss, Bella. 

Bel, Keep your distance, sir ; I don't allow of any of your 
rudiments. 

Mag. See what it is to be without education ! A girl of 
intellectual acquirements would have rushed into my arms, and 
have devoted her life to intense passion. Bella, how old are 
you? 

BeL Fifteen. 

Mag. Quite a child — if you were a little more wax'd in 
years, I'd make you a very handsome offer. 

BeL Of what, pray? 
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Mag, Of myself, and this waistcoat. 

Bd, Nonsense. 

Mag. Dont say so ; matrimony's a seiioos affiiir. 

BbL With you it cou'dn*t be. Ha, ha, oniy fancy people 
calling me Mrs. Magog. 

Mag, My late father had three Mrs. Magogs; I was the 
fruit of his third wenture. 

Bd, And you wish to make me the object of your first — all 
I can say is, that I can give you no hopes at present. 

Mag, You are not engaged, I hope ? 

Bel, Yes, I am promised to my father. 

Mag, Promised to your father ! 

Bel, He has my word that I should hasten home this after- 
noon, which 1 shall never do if I stay chattering with you. I 
have only come here with some needlework that I had to do 
for Mrs. Bertram, and have been from home nearly an hour — 
BO good bye, Mr. Ck)nstable. 

Mag, Well, Bella, if we can't be lovers, let us be friends. 

Duett. — Both. 

Though lovers we are not, still let us be friends. 
And gossip the moments away : 
Leave love to old time, for we know that he sends 
Odd chances, and changes each day. 
Mag, We poor single fellows, as old stories tell us, 
Are bodies in half ever roaming about. 
The men for half women, the girls for half fellows. 
And those who die bachelors, halves are without. 
Bel, Vm inclined to believe it, and if when united. 
Folks quarrel and worry from morning till night. 
In search for the^ halves, theyVe been surely benighted, 
While those who live happy have met with the right. 
Mag, I think you*re the half that's belonging to me, 
Bel. Oh no, Sir, I think you mistaken must be. 

My half must be handsome and sweet to the eye, 
Mag. You*ll be pussled to find a half sweeter than I. 
Bel. No, no. 
Mag. Yes, yes, *tis so. 
Bolh. Well, well, if not lovers, Ac 

They Dance-^^nd Bella goe$ ^, l. h. 
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Meg. Sweet little dear that, and one that I intend shall be 
mj hnmble instniment in carrjdng the noble name of Magog 
to poeterity-^yoo^«^ir^«y b. h. 1 B.)^Here comef the tqnirei 
he*ll wonder what business I have here. It's the butler's fkult, 
he asked me to walk in. 

Enter Milety b. h. 
Miles, To be struck to the ground and baffled by such a 
hind — ^he shall not have the girl ; on that point I am fix*d. 
Mag. He says I shan't have the girU— he has overheard us. 
Miles. I shall ever hold myself in contempt, if I suffer it— 
Cteeing Magog} — ^why are you here, sir ? 

Mag. (aside.) — VL he breaks the peace, Fll take him into 
custody. Sir, I came to dine with Mr. Blackbottle, the butler. 
Miles. Psha! you*ll not find him here; that's the waylo 
the kitchen.-^B. h.) 

Mag. f Crosses to R. n.J — So my nose informs me. Youll 
excuse what I am about to observe. Sir, but, as a parochial 
officer, I flatter myself I am not to be despised. 
Mil. Well, Sir. 

Mag. From what I have just heard, you have an e^^e upon 
a young girl ; and, stop. Sir, hear tMy if you please ; and by 
having such an eye, may prevent her doing well in the world ; 
now. Sir, as an officer of this parish, it is my duty to observe — 
Mil. Zounds ! every idiot is acquainted with my thoughts 
and actions. Most sapient Mr. Magog, I desire you to quit 
the room. 

M4ig. My late father, the beadle, would have alarmed you 
very considerably if you had been carrying on such rigs in hts 
lifetime. 

Mil. (taking him by the collar.) — Get out, fool, or you shall 
fly from the window into the road. 

Mag. A flying constable would be a novelty in natural 
history. If you make any such transformation in me, or 
commit any assault upon my person, Pll take you into custody. 
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Mil. (ShaMng him, and throwing him on the ground.} — 
Here, William l — (Enter two Servants, b. H.)*-*Away witk this 
fellow. 

Mag. Fellow, indeed I you may consider yourself taken 
up. 

Mil, Will you take him below ? 

Mag. Below 1 that's where you will certainly be found 
one of those days ; and if my company's a nuisance here, I 
donHVish to repeat the offence by meeting you there. Lead 
the way, Mr. William. [[Exit, following Servants, b. h. 1 e. 

Mil. The dullness of my life wearies me ; I was not formed 
for this unvarying round of existence.^ The sea, the wild and 
glorious sea, has ever been my passion, and if fortune still 
continues to frown, there will I forget the petty taunts which 
have lately galled me. *Sdeath ! I feel hipp*d and miserable 
to day. A diam of my friend Grampuses brandy will do me no 
harm. — CGoee to closet m.u. flat.} — What have we here? — 
(Bringing forward the model of a ship completely rigged.} — A 
work of my boyhood — a token of my early predilection. This 
has been the labour of many a happy hour; there she is, with 
her top gallant masts up, her jib and stunsail booms run out, 
her signal halliards thro* her trucks, and all taut. How have 
I looked at this token when a boy, and pondered on the happy 
lives of the bold rovers of the ocean. — (Knock at pannel, l. h J 
— Apropos, *tis the signal of my friend Grampus, with a present 
of real moonshine, I trust. — (Miles puts the model into the 
closet, draws pannel, and Grampus enters.} — ^Well, Captain, 
what luck; have you had a successful cruise? 

Gram. Yes; tolerable at last; but how*s this? nothing to 
give a friend when he visits you? My pistol is drainM. — 
(Turning down an empty spirit pistol.} 

Mil. WeVe some of the last su|^ly remai|iinj^. — (Brings a 
spirit casefrop^ closet, andJUk glass. }''^Axk(^ex. "^(Grampus 
drinks again.} 
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Grfa. IVe news for 3roQ. Walter Barnar d 

Mil. What of him ? 

Gra. I think you and he are no cater cousins. 

Mil, I've no great lore for him, I confess. 

Gra. And I hate him, hate him worse than the fiend, or a 
Custom-house officer. 

Mil. (r.) You canH forget his kindness. 

Gra. (l.) Didn't he spoil the making of my fortune by his 
cursed tattling two years since ? had not I the finest cargo that 
ever came from Mynheer? the' boats were ready — the country- 
men willing to fight for me to the last—my tubs upon the very 
banks of the river, when flash, in a moment, down came the 
blockade upon us, and all was lost. Who was the cause ? — 
Why Barnard, Walter Barnard — and if he*s any blood in his 
reins, the sight of that alone shall make me forget my bitter 



Mil. Blood 1 that thought has once or twice flashed upon 
my brain-^but, no, no, Tve not so much malice in me, 

Gra. Wilt come on board to night, and have a carouse with 
me and my mates? IVe a rare project to break to you, that will 
make us rich. 

Mil. Ah, we'll talk of that in the evening. But what of 
Barnard? 

Chra. He has had words with his mother, and leaves her to- 
night, with some gold in his purse, and a determination never 
to return. I overheard the dispute— 'tis about a wench on the 
farm. That gold might help to repair the loss he caused me. 

Mil. You wouldn't rob him ? 

Chra. Rob him ! perhaps not, but Fd knock his brains out. 

Mil. No, no, don't think of it. 

Chra. He will be crossing the river this evening to the 
opposite coast ; I shall meet him on the road, that he may 
know I am still living. 

Mil. ni be with you— your lugger's in the old snug place, 
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I suppose, the Gully Creek. I'll be with you, for between you 
and I, my last trip to London has confoundedly involved me. 

Gra, Wenching and dicing, eh ?-.Well , well, T\\ set you 
ship-shape again, and then a rope^s-end for the bailiffs. (^FooU 
steps, R. H. 1 E.) 

Mil, Hush, some one comes; farewell. Captain. To- 
night 

Gra, I shall expect you. 

[Eofit through pannel, l. h. flat. 

Music. — Enter William, r. h. 1 e. 

WiL Sir, there are two strange ' looking fellows lurking 
about the yard. 

Mil. Are they bailiffs, think you? 

Wil, I do indeed, sir. Your mother also suspects it; and 
I heard her say she was determined not to assist you any 
farther, and that you must now take the consequences of your 
bad company and extravagance. 

Mil. Well, we can't always buy our pleasures cheaply. 
Thank you, William. Be in no alarm for me, but still deny 
that I am here. 

fFil. I will. Sir. [Exit R. H. 1 e. 

Mil. This fixes me. To night the sea and I will* commence 
an acquaintance, that I hope will last for years. 

[Exit through pannel. 



SCENE III. 

A Part of the Farm Yard. Mice enters, followed by several 
of the servants of the farm ; Thomas, Harry, Andrew, and 
females, l. h. * 

Jind. Nothing will go right now you be going to leave us. 

Thom, I can't think what Missus can mean by it ; it bodes 

no good, I know. 
Harry. It's a shame. 
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Att, It's not right. 

AH, "Siiyy nay» my kind friends, our mistress may have 
some one coming in my place that may be of more service to 

her, or 

AIL No, no. 

AH, Besides, I may have' displeased her ; we are all apt to do 
wrong sometimes, you know, and people are not obliged to put 
-up with our errors if they don't chuse. Good bye, iny kind 
friends. If I donH come to you, 1 know you'll often call at my 
father's poor cottage to tell me the news ; I shall be happy to 
see any of you ; it's hard to part with one's old friends, too.^ — 
(Crying.) 

And, It breaks my heart to see you a going, you've always 
been so kind to us. Drat it, such a short notice, too ; it's a 
cruel shame. 

Enter Jehmt loaded with boxes, crying, — (l. h.) 

Jem I've got a bosses vacation at my heart, as Dr. Bone 

says. Only to think that you should be going away ; dear, dear, 

nobody's onotomy never was cut up so as mine is. Miss Alice, 

just take this bit o' paper, there's a lucky farden in it, which I 

want you to have for a keepsake, that you may think o' me 

when I am out of sight. Do take it, it will compose my 

fractured mind — 

When that you see 

Remember me 

Tho' ever so far off you may be. 

AH. Thank ye, James, your intention is kind, and I will 

take it. f James crosses to r.) 

Thorn. And this silk handkerchief. 

Har. And this pocket-book. 

And. And this silver penny. 

All. And this thimble, this pencil-case, 'and this gilt ring, 

and this book of ballads. 

They aU throng round her and offer their gifts, 

AH, Thanks, thanks, my kind friends ; though I shall need 
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little to call you to remembrance. You must all have some- 
tiring from me ih return ; it is but fair, you know. 

Enter Walter, (l. h.) 

WaL Come, come, my lads, yoa must not loiter here ; 
ypu'U have your mistress about you in a moment. I heard her 
calling for some of you.— (-4// bid Alice adieu, and go off, — 
(l h.)— James, make haste with the boxes that you may return 
before you are missed. — (^Alice is^on the l. h. tying her 
bundle,) 

Jem, Bless you, I ha* got leave' to be away for the rest 
o' the day ; for when I get rid o' these I be going to the manor 
house, to bring home Mr. Magog, the constable, with a lant- 
horn, ^cause when he goes to dine with Mr. Blackbottle, the 
butler, he always wants to walk home on his head. So I must 
make haste. Good bye. Miss Alice ; I shall call and see you 
soon ; all in the family way, as Doctor Bone says. 

[^Eofit with boxes, (r. h.) 

TFal, I must now take my leave of you, Alice, but to-mor- 
row evening you shall again see me, when I hope to be master 
of my own deeds. You have promised our friends here some 
little remembrances — have you nothing for your poor Walter? 

AH, Yes— (r.) — -and you must be very careful of it. You 
recollect, Walter, one night our sitting on the window-seat 
when only the moon and the bright frosty stars were witnesses 
to kind and unforgotten words that I must never hear again ? 

fTal. Yes, Alice. 

Jlli, Hush ! You recollect asking me for a lock of my dark 
hair, and which I was then loath to give, because it is said to 
be sometimes an unlucky gift between two lovers? 

fFal. Well, Alice. 

Ali. You are laaghing, because I said lovers. 

Wal, Nay, nay; are we not so? I should be wretched in- 
deed, were we not. 
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All. Well, that night 1 did cut a little lock, still I was 
fearful of giving it you ; wiser people than I have, listened to 
old sayings you know, Walter; but as we are to part, perhaps 
seldom to see each other again, and as nothing can ever equal 
the unhappiness of this day, I shall now give it you. Here it is, 
Walter — (producing a lock of hair from a paper. J — 'Tis the 
only keepsake your poor Alice can give, but I think you will 
prize it. 

Wal. What gift from Alice would not be prized by me ? 
— (takes out a leather purse, presses the lock to his lips, and 
puts it into the purse.) — 'fhere it is, safe as the guineas that 
are there, and when next I show it you, I hope that it may be 
upon a day when I shall see upon this third finger of your little 
left hand, a plain ring, Alice, and that shall be my keepsake. 
Now promise to be faithful to me. 

AH. Faithful, Walter ! — that I will be to the last hour of 
mv life. 

Wal. And when / prove untrue — 

Ali. There will then be one heart still, that is now beating 
with sincerest love. 

Enter Bella, r. h. crying. 

Bel. Oh sister, Fm so wretched; Jemmy has told me all the 
bad news. 

Wal. Bella, you must not cry, you must be merry and cheer 
your sister's spirits. Farewell, Alice, to-morrow you will see 
me. 

Ali. (c.) But you must not leave your mother; indeed rou 
must not. 

Wal. When she sees that I am independent of her she may 
be less severe. 

Ali. You will not cross the river to-night, I hope { 

Wal. To-nigbt, Alice, for I have no time to lose. One kiss, 
dearest, if I never press your lips again^ — (Kisses her.) 

B 
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BeL Oh fie ! (hiding her face in her apron,) Tell me when 
it's all over. 

AH, Gk)od by«, Walter. 

Bel. (Crosses to c.) Good bye, Mr. Walter. (Grosses to r.) 

{Music. 
Wal, Grood bye, bless you, bless you both. 

[Exit Walter, l. h. Bella and Alice r. r. 



SCENE IV. 

View of the Marshes near the River^ on the Essex Coast, by 
Moonlight. Floodgates and Bridge towards r. h. A stunted 
Willow, R. H. 

Grampus (discovered on the bridge,) — It's a sharp night, 
and the mist comes rolling over the marshes in clouds. I see 
nothing yet of either of them; I hope the bailiffs have not laid 
their grappling irons on young Miles; he*s a bold lad, and if 
IVe any weight with him, we shall see rare sport in the Spanish 
colonies. 

Mil. (Without, L. H. 1 e.)— Grampus! 

Gra, Yeo ho ! here he is; this way. 

Enter Miles, l. h. 1 e. 

Mil. Here you are; ^Mpild'nt discern you through the 
mist. Is your lugger still snug in the creek ? 

Gra. All's right. 

Mil. Can you get out of the river to-night ? 

Gra, We may. 

Mil, This place is now too hot for me. Captain. Bills over- 
due, and bailiff in full chase, have driven me to a hasty leave 
of my home. Take me where you will, Grampus, so that I am 
away from Essex by the morning. 

Gra, Thafs brave ; then huzza for the Spanish main. 

Mil, The Spanish main ? 
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Gra, Aye ; and. a good >shipi and tke changing of Captain 
Grampus and Che joung Si|iiire of Moatley into gallant com- 
nanders of a privateer. What aay you to that ? 

Mii, It has been the dream of my boyhood, the ambition of 
my riper yearsi— Hsan it be done I 

Gra, Trust to me, and we shall not fail. 

WALTER-^^t7AoMlr-^HL. VL L E.^ — ^IJollo » who's there ? 

Gra, Do you kaovt that voice,. Miles ? 

Mil. Yes ; hut weUl not meet him now ; weVe better things 
to think of — come on. 

Gra, He lost me a fortune, he r?— 

Mil, Nay, nay, don*t think of . petty losses, when we>e an 
£1 Dorado in yiew> fReHres. towards s. e. r. h.) 

Enter Walter, l. h. 1 e. armed with a stick. 

Wal. Who^s there fseejing, Miles J You- here! 

Mil. What brings the happy lover on this dreary marsh, 
at a time when he shQul4 be sitting by the fire-side with his 
true love? 

fVcd. Miles Bertram, it is not my. wish to exchange a word 
with you ; let me pass quietly. — (Grampus points his pistol at 
Walter-— Miles perceiving- it^. stands in the way of his 
fire.) 

Mil. You would'nt think M^L I am doing you a great 
kindness at this moment^you would'nt give me credit for so 
much good feeling. 

Wal. Will you let me ' pass on ? J'm not in a state of 
mind to be interfered with by you,, or any like you. 

Mil. like me !— -You speak in a tone of contempt, Master 
Walter. I may not brook it. 

fVal. I care not for your brooking it — why are you watch- 
ing me, have you turn'd a paltry spy ? 

Mil. I have fought with my temper many a time; I have 
struggled to persuade myself that I cared not £or yp^i.but now 

b2 
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the bitterness of my dislike rises so strongly within me, that 
it is clear, cool as I am at this moment, that I hate you. 

fVal. Every one has his foe ; and His a consolation to me, 
that beside yourself I know not of another enemy in the world. 
— ^Grampus hearing this walks quietly between them,) 

Gra, (c.) That's a lie ; you know me, don't you. 

fVal. (l.) 'Tis little good that I know of you ; let me pass 
on ; am I to be stopped at every turn by fellows that I despise ? 

Crra, Fellows ? (catching him by the collar,) I should like 
to shake the life out of you. 

WaL Take your hands from me. You are cowards, or you 
would not both fasten on me. 

Gra. Oh there, there, (throws him away) I've done with 
you. I leave you to jour acquaintance here. I'll be quiet and 
look on. (Crosses to r.) 

fVal. Villains ! (endeavouring to pass.) 

Mil. What ! (stopping him.) 

Wal. Come, come, I shall not submit to this. 

Mil. Walter. 

Wal. Stand aside. Sir ! — (Walter strikes him violently. 
Miles sfaggers back to l. h. as Walter gains the bridge.) 

Mil. A blow ! your pistol. Captain. — (Music. Miles snatches 
the pistol from Grampus, and fires at Walter, who falls on 
the bridge. Miles stands appalled against l. h. wing, scarcely 
crediting the deed. He drops the pistol,, 

Gra. (r.) — ^That's a good shot ; you've brought down the 
mallemuck (going towards bridge) ; he'll never tell tales again 
to custom-house officers (searching him). Oh, oh, here's the 
purse, and the guineas too (coming forward with the purse). 
A fair prize. Why, how you stand ! 

Mil. (l.)— To what extremes have my frenzy led me ! Is — 
is he dead ? 

Gra. If he an't he ought to be (examining purse). What 
have we here? A lock of hair ; Oh, oh, a love token. Ah, 
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tliose days hare passed with me ; I was fond of the women 
once myself. What^s the matter ? 

Mil, Blood is upon my head. I am a murderer. 

Gra. Don*t be a child.^-(MA<H)o heard singing^ l. h. t e. 

Mil, Hark! we fhall be seen. 

Crra, Steady your helm, and stand out to sea. [Music. 

Mil, I cannot pass him. 

Crra. Psha — On to the boat. — (Miles eafit over bridge, 
ft. H. u E. GhiAuwB picks up pistol and follows,J 

Magoo stn^s again, l. h. < e. 
At the sign of the Horse 
Old Spintext of course 

Each night took his pipe and his pot ; 
O'er a jorum of nappy 
Quite pleasant and happy 

Was placed this canonical sot. 
Tol de lol, de lol lol, de ri da. 

Jemmt and Magoo enter l. h. s b. arm in arm^ Jemmt carry- 
ing a lanthom f Magog very drunk^ and smoking a short 
pipe, both singing, 

Mag. Oh, Mr. Blackbottle, you are the Mogul of all 
butlers. My father, the beadle, never tucked such wine under 
his gold-laced waistcoat ; it would have done his old cocked 
hat good to have tasted it. Jemmy, Jemmy, this won't do. 

Jem, What won't do ? 

Mag, Fm afraid we're drunk and disorderly ; if so, as parish 
constable, I must take myself into custody, and fine myself five 
shillings. Jemmy, lend me five shillings to fine myself with. 
Never neglect your duty. Jemmy, that's a parish officer's golden 
rule. 

Jem, Mr. Magog, if yon canH contrive to contain your 
poppindiekler, you'll fall on terra's fanner, as Doctor Bone 
observes. 
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Mag,*^Mmd your own busriness. I know my duty. I*m an, 

upright man. — (Jemmy lets go ofhUn, and he falls aerosSyVi, h.) 

Jem. — ^Will you g«t up t 

M(ig, It's M vety tt^li to say get up, but how do you do it ? 

(SingsJ 

I*d crowns r«sign to call her miue> 
Sweet lass of Richmond Hill. 

Jemmy, I shouhl like ta go a skaiting. 

Jem. I dare aay; a rum figure you'd cut. Come, Mr^ 
Magog, correct yourself upright ; for if you stay here a wobbling 
them ditties in the cold, you'll cKtch an incommittee fever, and 
there'll be a bill for the parish to pay. 

Mag. Do you know I'm the parish constable t 

Jem, I'm awar on it. 

Mag. You're awar on it. 

Sings—** Here's a health to them that*B awa !'*^ 
I'm constable, and as such, I authorize you to take me up.^ 
(Jemmy tries ineffectually to raise him up. J 

Jem, 1 never had so much trouble for sixpence. I sha'nt 
wait any longer. I shall go over the bridge. Oh ! no, that*s 
the way to the river — (seeing Walter.)-— Oh ! oh ! look there. 

Mag. I see it. 

Jem, Here's a mangle. 

Mag, A what ? 

Jem, A mangled body of a fellow-sabject. 

Mag, Ask him who did it. 

Jem,. It's young Master Walter — ^he'ii dead. (^Magog tries 
to rise, but cannot, 

Mag, Dead! Master Walter ! where's my staff ? alarm the 
parish — ^help. f Music — Jemmy raises him and drags him offy 
L. H. 1 E. calling helpy murder, §-c. — ^Walter rises, faintly 
staggers towards the l. n,, and again falls sensele^Si 

Enter LieutenaHit and three Press Gang^ r. h. I E. 
Lieu, Hoik' -/Jiuall has sprung up here? I wish we 
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could catch some of these noisy lubbers, and get them safely on 
board our tender. WeVe been unlucky in this place, not a hand 
pressM to night. 

Sailor. Look, look, who hare we here ? Ha ! a man severely 
wounded. Hollo, mate, how*s this ? 

Lieu, He seems a fine young fellow— been knocked on the 
head and robbed, I suppose. 

Sailor. As it is so far from any help ashore, suppose we take 
' him aboard? Our surgeon knows^ more about these matters 
than we do. 

Lieut, He must not be left here; should there be life in him, 
it can't be preserved for a better cause than his country's ; and 
if he be dead we can but give him a sailor's grave — ^forward, lads. 
{Music. — They carry Walter off over the bridge, r. h. tj. e. 

Voices heard t. h 1 b. " Which way^-' Follow."* Enter Jemmt, 

followed by Andrew and three Villagers^ with lanthoms and 

sticks, L. 1 E.) 

Jeni. On the bridge — ^Look on the bridge. (Some of the 
Villagers go on the bridg&.J 

And. He's not here. 

Jem, Indeed — indeed, I saw him there— dead.— {Alice 
screams, and rushes in l. h. 1 B. followed by Bella. 

AH, Dead ! no, no— let me — let me die for him. (Alice 
falls senseless near the bridge. Bella drops on her knees 
to assist her.-^The villagers continue their search. J 



Tableau. — End of Act 1. 
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Grampus, an Outcast Mr. O. Smith. 
Marmaduhe Magog, a parish Beadle Mr. John Reeve, 

Jemmy Starling, a Married man Mr. Buckstone. 

Walter Barnard, a Sailor Mr. Hemming. 

Culverdine ^ - • - - C Mr. Morris. 

Barbelot T p- ^p iMr.V. Webster. 

Reynolds C JMt. Chapman. 

Avery J - • C Mr. Willing. 

Gaffer Fallowfield . Mr. Wilson. 

Andrew — Harry — Thomas. 
Pirates, Countrymen, 
jRevenue Officers, ^c, ^c, 

Alice, a Bridesmaid . Mrs. Yates. 

Bella, the Bride . Mrs. Fitzwilliam 

Jjucy Miss Stallard. 

Mrs, Starling . Miss Beaumont. 
Villagers, 



A lapse of Five years is supposed to have occurred since 

the First Act. 



ACT. II. 



** And after her came jolly June arrayed 
" All in green leaves, as he a player were. 



Spenser. 
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ACT IL— SCENE I. 



An extensive landscape — All the trees in full leaf and flower. 
Meadows in the distance, with hatfstacks, ^c, : the Scene 
forming a contrast to the First Act, Lively music heard 
to which villagers are supposed to be dancing. Bella 
enters r. h. u. e. her dress is not so girlish as in Act the first, 
bvi still humble, 

Bel, Dear, dear — ^how warm I am. I'm glad IVe got away 
from the dance, for Mr. Magog does teaze me so, I can't get a 
moment to myself. How astonished every body will be when 
they hear rm going to be married to-morrow. No one knows 
it yet, but my poor sister, myself, and I know who. — I thought 
to hare met him here, as he is to see me home to-night. — Poor 
sister Alice, I wish she would not fret, and be so silent, and 
look so dull as she always does— -all the erjring in the world 
won't bring a dead sweetheart to life again. Fm sure I do all 
lean to make her merry. Dear! dear! and to-morrow I'm to be 
married; who would have thought it! And I shall be so well off 
too — ^Ab, I was determined when X met with a young man to 
my liking, never to say no, when I meant yes^ 

Song. 

Little lasses be cautious, and never say no 

When your meaning is. yes, 

When your meaning is yes, 
At your word, all your lovers may take ye» you know-^ 

Then your fate you may guess. 

Then your fate you may guess. 
When love and chance produce the man, 

All should marry when they can. 
Else your fate, soon or late 

Is the willow— the willow. 
That dullest of trees, the green willow. 

When once you have got a true lover in view. 

Don't let him entreat. 

Don't let him entreat, 
For a proverb you've heard, that is certainly true ; 

Which now Pll repeat-^- 

Which now I'll repeat — 
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<* 9be who will not when she nuty, 

When she would shall have nay ;** 
Then your fate, soon or late. 

Is the wflto W ' —t he willow. 
That dullest of trees, Hie green willow. '' 

Enier IfeLns, b..h. u. x. ke pauses for c moment regarding 
Bella ; k0 wears a late coat and embroidered veet, his 
m fi n n er tf bokt and sailor like* 

Mil. Well sung, my pretty little mermaid. 

Bel, Ah Miles, I knew you*d be here, though you are past 
your time. 

Mil, IVe bcei^ busy, my girl, patting the old Manor-house 
in pkoper trim to receive its new mistren ; for since my poor 
mother died, and I haye been away, uncles, frfeSAds, and chan- 
cellors have allowed the family ball to go to pieces ; but to- 
morrow, my girl, the old wide chimnies shall send forth a sight 
that has long been wanting at their summits. Does Alice 
intend to go with us to the church? 

Bel, Tes, poor girl, I have prevailed on her at lait. Hasn't 
she altered s&noe you saw her five years ago t It is five years, 
Itlrink? 

Mil. Yes, Bella, it is now five yean smoe I left my home 
for the sea ; you were then but a merry little g^ig ; I never 
dreaaA at that time of returning and loving you so dearly 
as I do. But, as you say, Alice is much changed. 

Bel, We have seen a deal of trouble you know. Miles ; our 
poor father has beem ill and helpless so long, and we have been 
obliged to live in such a lonely cottage too, all among the flat 
swampy marshes and broad ditches. IVe sometimes sat looking 
at the old willows about theplaee in the evening till IVe tum'd 
so m^ancholy, and have really fancied Tve seen the ghost of 
Walter Barnard staring me fiill in the face. Oh, f shuddering) 
dreadful was^nt it ? 

Mil, Ah ! poor Walter, no one knew ^?i^at became of him,-eh ? 

BeL He was attaek'd by-robbeffiB, t&ey etay,. on the night he 
left his mother's; Starling and Magog made oath they saw hisa 
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dead or dying. They, you know, were frightened and ran for help, 
but when they returned he was not to be found : it seems he 
tried to reach the village, but being so weak from the wounds 
he had received; fell into one of the dykes and was drowned ; 
because many months after a man was found in a large one near 
the bridge, and everybody said it was poor Walter — 

Mil. Was it ever suspected who killed — that is who stopped 
him? 

Bel. Ohl yes — 

Mil, Indeed. 

BeL It was some smugglers that used to came here, and 
because Walter had quarrelled with a party of them sometime 
before, they revenged themselves by killing him. 

MiL What did Alice think ? 

BeL Oh, poor girl, no one ever mentions it to her now — 
we thought she would have died at the time, and I don't 
think she has been right since. 

Mil, We must make her happy, Bella. We'll be kind and 
good to her — ^won't we ? — ^Bless your dear little face, I forget 
all my past perils when I look upon it. Bella you'd go round 
the world with me I think ? 

Bel. Twice round it with you. Miles. 

MiL Then should I take another voyage you would be my 
birthmate ? 

Bel. I should not let you go alone be sure onH. But I trust, 
I hope you won't have occasion to go to sea again. 

MiL No-— no — I only wished ta learn how far your love 
would carry you. 

BeL You don't doubt it, I hope ? 

MiL I do not — or I would'nt have asked you, dear Bella. 
When shall you leave your hay- feast ? 

BeL Oh — ^very soon, I am almost tired, and wishing to go 
home, for I intend to be very happy to-morrow. 

MiL Well, return to your friends ; Til be with you presently 
and dance with you. 
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jB«/. You'll not be long. 

MU, Not the taming of an hour glass [Emt b. h. 

Enter Magog, l. h. u. e. in a Beadle's dress and carrying a st^ff, 

Mag. Very pretty rigs indeed. Are you aware, young woman, 
of the danger youVe been running into? 

BeL Eh ! Bless me, its Mr. Magog ; you've been home and 
put on your new dress. 

Mag, You would*nt notice me in my plain clothes, so 1 
thought rd go home to redress and astonish you into admi- 
ration. 

BeL So you were appointed Beadle yesterday. 

Mag. Yes : the memory of my late father still living in the 
minds of the vestry, I was proposed nemine contradicentej as 
the wise express themselves. You see me now upon the throne 
of the Beadles : I*m Magog the second. 

Bel. Now I hope you're happy. 

Mag. No — iVe another step to make before I arrive at the 
steeple of my hopes. 

Bel. What step is that ? 

Mag. The one that will place me in your heart ; Tm still a 
bachelor — say but the word, and Pll lay my office and my 
cocked hat at your feet. You shall be the beadle's lady. 

Bel. I'm sorry to reject you, Mr. Magog ; but — 

Mag. That wild young squire who just left you stands in 
my way, eh ? — Take care, young woman, you can't tell what 
monkey tricks he may have been up to in foreign parts. I 
hope you'll be very circumspect, for the parish has too many 
burthens already, more than it can bear ; though if ever I do 
wait on him officially, I shall see that he behaves handsomely 
to you. 

Bel. You insulting fellow — I've half a mind to knock you 
down with your own staff. What do you mean, sir ? 

Mag. My meaning*s obvious— obvious, as Churchwarden 
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Snubbs said, when he proposed a new rate and a large diniier — 
a gainea a head and half-a-crown the waiter. 

Bel, Upon my life, Til box your ears — you good for no- 
thing, nasty, large blue beadle. 

Mag, Come, come, don't you call names, you little under* 
sized yellow-hammer, with a blue tail. 

Bel, Ask me to dance with you again, this eyenuoig, if you 
dare. 

Mag, Nay, Bella, hear me ; overpowered as I a)n at this 
mon^nt, I scarcely know how to express myself in terms suffix 
cient 

Bel, Oh ! Don't address any of your stupid vestry speeches 
to me ; — go along, sir. 

Mag, But, Bella 

Bel. Don't come near me. 

Music, — Andrew, Harrt, Thomas, and a group of villagers 
enter, r. h. u. e. dancing. — Magog follows Bella cAout. — 
Three village musicians head the groupe, dance round r h. 
and up L. H. — The musicians sit on banky L, h. 

Andrew, Come, come, let's have a dance here, and when the 
sun sets, we'll into the barn, eh, lads? So, take your partners. 
Bring in the barrel of ale to be tapp'd ; for good ale, like your 
true Briton, loves liberty. — (Two villagers bring on a barrel of 
ale on a stand, r. u. u. e. and place it L. h. s. e.) — Now, my 
pretty Bella, will you dance with me ? 

Harry, No, no ; with me. 

Thomas, No, no; I was promised. 

Mag. Stop, stop, silence — ^my claim is prior. 

And. Here comes Graffer Fallowfield — he shall decide this 
dispute, 

.Enter Gaffer Fallowfield, unth a stick , 1 e. r. h. 

And, Now, Graffer, who shall Bella- dance with ? 

Gaff, Dance with? with me, to be sgre; tbougli I.'batn*t 
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shaken a toe these twenty years ; — My little darling, here— 
fCkucking Bella under th9 cAln)**iDakes me feel quite young 
again. 

And. Then that's settled. Now, fiddlers strike up. 

Music. — Country Dance, Gaffer and Bella lead qfi^- — after 
a few steps f Gccffer is exhausted and retires to a chair, r. h 
1 X. — Bella looks round for him, Magoo runs to take his place 
-^they dance a few steps, Bella dancing very reluctantly, when 
Miles enters 1 x. r. h. pushes Magoo away, and starts down the 
dance with Bella with great animation. — A storm comes on — 
All cry ^'AStorm,'^ and retreat. Villagers go qj^v. e. h. and 
L. Miles shelters Bella off, 1 e. l. h. — Magoo coveis 
female Villager with his coat and takes her off, r h. 1 e. 



SCENE II. 

Front landscape — The stage dark ^^ Storm continued-^ Two 
pistols fired l. n* — Grampus rushes on l. h. His ap' 
pearance is wretched in the ewtreme'^He looks around him 
in terror. 

Gra. Where shall 1 fly for safety ? It was them, I know it 
was — they saw me, and in an instant a dozen pistols were dis- 
charged after me. They thought me dead — ^but, no, no — I am 
here to denounce them, and their murderous leader. (Thunder) 
They come — ^where shall I conceal ? Ha ! the marshes— to the 
marshes ! — (The lightning flashes fall in his face as he is rush-- 
ing off; he retreats^^hen, shrouding his face with his hands ^ 
goes off R. H.) 



/ 
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SCENE III. 



Interior of Alice's cottage ; its appearance bespeaks extreme 
poverty y a door in r. h. flaJt^ a window in l. isL»flaij the 
shutters are unclosed, — A carbine hangs up near the door — 
A table and two chairs^^A lighted candle and a work-basket 
on table. 

Enter Jbmmt Starling, r. h. 1 e. 

Jem, Vm afeard poor Alice's father will never get his Cornwall 
essence any more ; I ha' just brought him home from the Phy- 
sickiners in a tilt cart, and arter carrying to his bed-room he 
has dropp'd off to sleep — ^poor man, he be quite unconscionable 
to what's going on about him. 

Enter Alice, r. h. 1 e. palCy and dressed in half-mourning, 

Ali, Have you told me all that the physician said, James? 

Jem, I don't like to peat too much — 'cause you see he spoke 
but badly on him. 

Ali, Badly! 

Jem, He said as how he thaught every one of his simpletons 
was much aggreviated since he seed un last. — (Alice goes to 
\ the table and takes needle work from the basket on it. 

Ali, But did he give no hopes of his getting better. 

Jem, No, he only give me a bit o' paper which I took to 
Doctor Bone's, who mixed up summut nice in a marble basin, 
and charged me thirty-pence for it — which I gave you — (Thun- 
der and lightning,) Shall I shut the shutters to keep out the 
lightning. 

AU, No, no, I'm not frightened — I'm only alarmed at Bella's 
not returning — I did not think she would stay so late. 

Jem, Shall I go and seduce her home ? 

AU, She may be waiting till the storm has subsided — you 
know I shall want you here in the morning to wait upon my 
father. 
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J^m. Oh yes ! while Miss Bella goes to be wedded in matri- 
monj. What a good thing it will be for both on you, to be 
sore. And moreoTer, what a grand lady Miss Bella will be* 

AIL No good for sm, James ; for Asr, poor girl, I hope it 
will ; but for myself, I think I could rather die than receive a 
kindness at his hands. Yet I must not sacrifice poor Bella^s 
happiness to my dislike . You know, James, I don*t mind talk- 
ing to you — ^you are a kind hearted lad, and my very old ac- 
quaintance. You were my poor Walter*s favourite, too : and 
'twas you that saw him when — ^when— -f^iSAtf cftvers her fate 
wUh her hands.) 

Jem. Now, now, Miss Alice, douH rake up such thoughts 
again; they be very onpleasant rummynuisances, as Doctor 
Bone says. I like your calling me a lad vastly, when I am 
DOW a married man, and the infectionate parent of two little 
hairs — a boy and a girl. If the human speeches are to be 
called boys when they be fathers, when are they to be called 
men, I wonder. — (A knock at the door,) — Ah, here be Bella.— 
(He opens the door, Bella enters,) 

BeL Ah, dear Alice, didn't you think me late ? I have quite 
escaped the storm, for Mr. Bertram took me to one of his cot- 
tages, and ordered a covered chaise for GrafTer Coulter to drive 
me home in. I was so afraid you might be uneasy about me. 

AH. (l.) I hope you have been happy, Bella. 

Bel. (c.) Very happy ; Mr. Bertram danced with me, and 
every body seemed so amazed. Ah, James, I didn*t see you. 
You know t>ur secret by this time, I suppose ? — (She goes up 
and puts her doak on the chair.) 

Jem, (r.) Oh, yes, iVe been permitted into competence ; 
but I must go home now, for my wife will be a waiting for m«, 
and getting deranged at my stay. 

AH. (l.) You'll remember the morning, James. You are 
very kind to come here, when all the village were holiday- 
making. I shall not forget it. 
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Jem, I'd db any thing for you, and I only hope you^U not 
give way to desperation and unhappy quandarionsness, and 
such like nervoos infections, as Doctor Bone says ; and donH 
be frlghteti^d when I'm gone, 'cause I know this be a 
mighty ghostly and lonesome place like.— fTA«nd0r.>^Dear, 
dear, the storm^s coming on again, I must run for it. Gk>od 
night, pleasant dreams to you. You'll send me a bit o' cake, 
Bella. — {Emt d. p.) 

B9L Oh, yes ; good night, Jemmy. 

AH, Oood night.— (^Gfoe« to table and iita to iiK)rib.^-i— Fasten 
the door, Bella ; I must finish this work before I go to rest, for 
we want money sadly; and dame Hdllybush always pays upon 
delivery. 

Bel. (Bolts door,)^^My poor father is no better, I suppose ? — 
fSits L. H. of table.) — ^Thank heaven, it will soon be in my 
power to give him a few comforts, smd those, with proper at- 
tention, may yet do wonders. — C^kunder.J-i^BWsB me how 
the storm continues ; Alice, dear, I hope youUl strive to be a 
little cheerful in the morning. 

AH. 1 will, Bella, indeed I will ; its the only recoinpense I 
can make for the pain my dislike to your marriage has occa- 
sioned you. 

Bel. And do you then blame me for yielding to Captain 
Bertram ? 

AH. No-^no — I cannot blame you ; though my opinion of him 
remains unaltered, I do not require you to be guided by them.— - 
(JPtash ofHghtning seen through the towdowy Grampus appears 
watching them ; he looks for a moment, then disappears.) 

Bel. (Seeing him.) — Ah,-— f^screoms, rises^ and hides her face.) 

AH. Whit alarms you l-^fRises and goes to her.J 

Bel. Oh, such a dreadful face. 

AH. Where? 

Bel. Looking through the window at us. 

AH'i Nonsense, it must have been your fancy. 
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B^ No, nOy it was not ; oh such a shocking looking coon- 
tenancoy I kn6w we shall be mnrdex«d in diis lonely place 
some night. 

AtL (Ri) Don't be alarmed, child, V\\ close the shatters. 

Bd. No— -no— fOftn^rtvi^ to htr.J Don^'t go near the window. 

Alu Nonsense> Bella, nonsense ; when you are mistress of 
Moatley Manor you mnst hare a better heiart than this. I see no 
one, come and conrinee yonrself. 

Bel. No, I dare not. 

AU. (Closmg shutters and fastening fAem.J— There now, 
you'll see no more frightful faces but mine, and I am afraid I 
look sad and ghastly enough sometimes. Qo to rest, Bella, 
}'m sure you must need it ; I shall remain up to work. You 
fastened the door, I think. — C'^he turns to look at the door, when 
the latch moves up and down — it is seen by both. J 

Bel, (l.) — Look, look there, — the latch 

AH. (r.) — Hush ! don't speak so loud ; you, — you see Fm not 
frightened ; only a little startled : hush ! Fll go to the door. 

Bel. No, no, come away. 

AH. fAdvanctng to the door.) — Who's there? — (footsteps 
heard.) — Hush, I hear receding footsteps ; it is some villain 
that would rob us, no doubt. What can he expect to obtain 
here? — (footsteps again) — hush ! he comes again. — (The latch 
is moved again, and the door shaken violently.) 

Bel. Oh, we shall be murdered — ^help ! help ! 

AH. Silence ; hush — ^where did your father put the gun flints 
he brought from Rochfort in the spring ? 

Bel. In the pocket of his leather waistcoat. 

AH. Fetch them. 

Bel. You don't mean to ^ 

AH. Do as I bid you. — (takes down carbine.) 

Bel. Yes, yes, I will. [^Eooit r. h. 1 e. on tiptoe. 

AH. ril defend my poor father's life, and my sister's to the 
utmost — (Opening table rfratt^er,)— Here are powder, and huU 
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lets, and paper for wadding. Come, Bella, come i^^Re^enter 
Bella with pun flints, r. h. 1 b.) — the flint will do^-don't be 
frightened, Bella, we are on the inside of stout doom and shat- 
tera^^^Loading carbine) — Give me a bullet, — (Bella gets them 
from efrafrer)— don't be frightened, dear, I know how to load a 
gun. I've seen poor Walter charge one often at the farm — 
more paper,-— (TAe latch is moved o^otn.)— -there, that will do ; 
now, I think if the villain does break in, we shall be a match 
for him. — (The door is shaken.) — Speak, what want yo^ here? 
Speak, or I will shoot you. — (Bella watches Alice intently ; 
the door is strained as though some one was striving to force it 
open, and a blow is given upon it ; Alice fires — a loud cry 
is heard without ; Alice staggers up towards the door, Bella 
faUs on the floor, in fear, and the scene is shut in.) 



SCENE IV. 



A view of the Essex coast — the river in the distance. Laughing 

wUliout L. H. 

Blagkadder, Avert, Barbelot, Smith, and .a crew of 
Pirates enter — aU furnished with weapons, and dressed in 
various costumes. 

Black. Ha, ha, ha, I knew the mounseer was a better horse- 
man than Jack Avery. 

Avery, (r.) The shy jade need not have pitched me off for 
all that, but let us catch another brace of these joskins road- 
sters, and ril wager Barbelot a gallon of rum, PU fly over 
yonder gate as clean as a snow-gull, and he shall be afraid to 
follow. 

Barb. Bah I— non— non— Je ne crains rien. 

Black. Tut, we must not be racing with other people's horses 
at this time ; you forget we are now on English ground— we 
are not on one of our Spanish islands, where all's fish that comes 
to net — ^what with our tricks and our rigging, for we all look 
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like outlandish gallies, half oars and half sails, we shall get a 
mob at our heels. — ^Let us look out for our Captain, I know 
this is the place he was bound for when we parted company. 

Avery, Will he be pleased to see us, think you ? 

Black. He*ll be astonished a few — thinking us out at sea — 
We should have come up with him last night, but for Jack 
Avery swearing he saw the ghost of Grampus dancing on the 
marshes, and like fools as we were, we must be giving chase to 
a shadow. 

Smith, (l.) It could*nt be Grampus ; did*nt Captain Bertram 
stab him at Cuba in a quarrel ? 

Black. Yes, yes. And he ought to have been slung up at the 
yard arm long before, for a cantankerous swab as he was. But 
come, my boys, let us now steer for this Moatley Manor, where I 
know our gallant captain will give us snug berths, 'till we re- 
fit, and then for our natural home again, our good ship, and 
the wide sea. 

GLEE. 

The Pirate's borne is bis gallant ship, 

And his garden the glassy sea , 
In a summer's calm how the moments slip 

As he glides o'er the waters free. 
But tho' the calm a pleasure brings, 
He's a greater joy when the tempest sings. 
The storms alarms 
For him has charms, 

It's thunder is his minstrelsy ; 
But the joy of all joys is the cheering sight, 
When the black flag streams o'er the Rover's fight. 

When the prize is won, the battle done, 
And he shares the reward of the free. 
The Pirate's home is his gallant ship. 

And his garden the glassy sea ; 
In a summer's calm how the moments slip, 

As he glides o'er the waters free. 

A peal of church bells, and a chorus of female voices heard in 

distance r. h 1. e. 

Be merry, be merry 

My pretty bride ; 
So happy, there's none 

In the world betide. 
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A blesaing is yourt , 

If granny say true, 
For the sun, merry lady, 

b flkiBing OB y^tt. 

Jive. Consarn it all, look a-head ; mj precious ejes, if there 
a'nt a splieuig match a*foot. 

Black. A wedding! — and that figure head-^why, Jack, its 
the Captain — may I starve upon old junk, but this is luck— - 
this accounts for his trip alone. — All hands ready to give him 
a ringing shout — look — look — and a nice little craft she is— 
stand aside and let us give the captain''slady a proper welcome, 
— hark at their merry pipes ! 

The chorus is repeated, and villagers enter R. h. 1 e. dancing*-^ 
the pirates stand aside u h. Magog enters with his sta^, foU 
lowed by Jemmy Starling with a white favor in his hat, and 
Mrs. Starling on his arm, 

Mag. (c.) Stand aside, good people ; his honour has be- 
haved nobly to the ringers, and I've no doubt he won't forget 
you. Bless me I who are these queei^looking fellows ? Foreign 
churchwardens, I suppose, come over to have lessons from us ; 
take off your hat, little boy — {to Jemmy.) 

Jem. (r.) Little boy, indeed ! — What are you? 

Mag. Six foot two, a worthy scion of my old ancestral trunk. 
Did you never see the statue of my great grandfather's great 
grandfather in Guildhall ? 

Jem. Oh, yes — ^but you be a baby to he, mun. 

Mag. You ignorant pleb — uncouth rustic — ^has not all the 
world degenerated — and think you, a poor beadle can escape ? 
(The pirates are kissing the girls, one of them screams) Be quiet 
there, let me have no rumpusses. 
Music. — ThePiraes give three shouts, as ULihSA'and Bella 

enter r. h. 1 e. followed by Alice dressed in white — Miles 

looks confounded at seeing the Pirates. 

Mil, (c.) Those villains here! — {aside) 

BUu^i. (l.) Captain, your hand — {goes to L. e.) 
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Aoe, Your hand, xaj noble commander. 
Bar, Ah, ah— courage capitane, yous etes un brave — 
Bd. (c.) Miles, who are these ? 

3iU. Some of my old sea companions ; don't fear them, they 
will do 70U no harm. What the devil brings you here ? {Aside 
to Black.) 

Black. WeVe been obliged to put back to refit. 
Mil. Bat you should'n't have come thus equipped. 
Black, (l.) Oh, never mind our rigging, captain, so that we 
keep the luff. 

Mil. Bella, I must speak with these fellows a moment — 

{retires l. h. uith Pirates.) ^ 

AH, (r.) I will leave you now, Bella; I cannot go with you 

to his house, our poor father will want my attention. {Crosses 

to c) 

B^. Kiss him for me, Alice ; tell him that I will see him 
every day, and that his dear grey hairs shall be laid upon u 
smoother and a softer pillow, and never ihore shall a bit of dry 
stale bread be his only breakfast, but all that's good and 
dainty shall tempt his appetite.) 

AH. Good bye, dear Bella, {embracing her) let me go home 
alone, I do not wish for company. Td rather go alone; good 
bye, bless you, {going l. h.) 

MU. {Comes down l. h.) What ! going without noticing your 
brother-in-law ?» we are relations now, Alice, and must not look 
so coldly upon each other. ^ 

Bel. (r.) Take his hand, Alice, folks are by — 
Ali. (c.) Well, well, {Crosses to l.) I will. Captain, good 
day — ^be kind to my poor sister, she's a good girl and — 

Miles'* hand is extended towards her, she is about to give him 

her*8 ; she pauses ; looks at him, shudders^ and rushes offh.u. 

BeL {Crossing to l.) Alice, Alice, why is this ? 

Mil. {detaining her) We must humour her — she is not happy, 

you know, Bella^ and we are— come, my bride, your coach is 
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waiting (to Jemmy) stand out of the way, little boy ; (to Pirates) 
follow me, and don't forget yourselves. 

Ea)it with Bella, r. h. 1 e. 

Block, Zounds, Avery, we must not part company without 
a salute from these pretty wenches — Eh, my little lass, (to Mrs. 
Starling) could you love a sailor, now, one that would brinor 
you money, fine lace and rich dresses from foreign shores ? 

Mrs, S. (c.) No — no — if you please, sir. 

Jem. (l.) Mr. Magog-— Mr. Magog, look there, that black 
looking fellow's talking to my wife — take him up. 

Mag. (l. c.) You are the guardian of your own honour — as 
fong as public decency is not violated I can't interfere.—- 
(Blackadder is about to kiss her when Jehmt goes between.) 

Jem. That's my wife — my lawfully begotten wife — bought 
and paid for. 

Black. You village monopolist — ^what do you mean by that ? 

Jem. Keep off; I'm an Englishman, and a match for any two 

• • • . 

Frenchmen. I*m puggilistic as Doctor Bone says, and have 

got the organ of fistification in my cranium. — (The Pirates are 

kissing the girls.) 

Jem. (Shaking his wife.) Go home to the children-~go home 
to the children — fhe pushes her off r. h. and follows.) 

Mag. Starling, run home with your wife ; boys take care of 
your girls — we shall have a new rate in the parish. — (The 
villagers run offn. and l. with the girls. The pirates secure 
some of the females and go off. Avery stays behind — Knocks 
Magog's hat over his eyes and runs offh. e. Magog fights 
with his staff.) 

Mag, Help ! the parish is insulted ; here's a second edition 
of the Sabine affair among the ancient Romans, published this 
day in Essex with cuts. Oh, my head ! Where can all these 
villains have come from? I begin to suspect Captain Bertram 
is no better than he should be — there's villainy at work ; my 
souYs in arms — I've been insulted and Til be revenged — I'll 
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b'Umiiion all the parish authorities— -I will have justice— ^actn^ 
the aUigey) I'm rousM, the blood of the beadles b warm within 
me, and Marmaduke Magog shall let them know he's no dege- 
nerste scion of his great anoestral trunk. Gret the stocks 
ready and the cage prepared; they shall feel the weight of a 
Beadle^s vengeance. \Exil r. h. 



SCENE V. 



Alice's Cottage as before. Alice discovered sleeping in the 

old high backed chair. 

AH. (Dreaming.) Miles, Miles, strike him not again. Come, 
come away, Walter; stand from that place; don't you see his 
gun is pointed at you. Ah! he's fcill'd — kill'd. — (Rushes for- 
ward^ and falls on her kn9»s. — fFakes^ayid looks wildly about. j-^ 
■Bella! Bella! oome to me. Tve been asleep, and dreaming. 
Give me some water — ''I'm dying with thirst, Bella I — (Rises 
trembUfigly^ and looks at hef white dress with amaze. J — What's 
this ? What have I to do with a dress of white ? Ah ! me, to 
what a strange reality do I awake. Bella m not near me ; the 
cheerer of my broken spirits, the companion of my weary days 
litw l*ft *ffle, and is married — to-— Miles Bertram ; 'tis he that I 
have dreamed of; this is the second time I have had that horrid 
dreaM ; I would not that Bella knew my thonghts of that sad 
day for worlds, I hope she may be happy: but, alasi! she will 
*iev>er seem like my «ister again.— f^.;6f knock at the door. J — 
Who's there? 

Crra. fWUh'out.) Let me in; inthe Mime of pity, let me in. 

Ali. Who are you, friend ? 

•Gra. You k*i<xw me not ; let me m ; Wa dying— 

.fill. Dying'!— fJS^d nnboHs -thenar, opens it, and G»'AMft» 
staggers in ; he is in ro^, his fare pale. — Alicb -shrinks from 
him.) 

c 
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All. (l.) What's the matter ? 

Gra. Lead me to a chair, and you will learn ; let mc speak 
to you before it is too late. — (She leads kirn and the chair for- 
trarrf.)— You are that Alice who once lived with Dame Bar- 
nard? 

Alt. (l.) I am that unhappy being. 

Gra. Fasten the door ; be not afraid; you see I have not the 
power to harm you ; bar the dodr, and keep them out. 

AH, Keep out whom ? 

Gra. Villains! 

AH, Ah \^~(Goe8 up l. and fastens door,) 

Gra. Villains, as great, but not greater than myself. 

AH, (r. h.) Who has done this? 

Cha, You. 

AH, Gracious powers ; was it then — 

Gra, Hush ! 1*11 tell vou all. I have been hunted here far 
that purpose ; twice have I been hunted here, and have escaped 
them. — ^Listen. I have but a short time for explanations. Do 
you recollect last night, a man strove to enter this cottage — 

AH, Yes ; we thought 'twas a robber. 

Cha. You fired a carbine at him. 

AH. I did. 

Gra, Look here. — (PvMs aside his jacket, and discovers bhod 
on his Guernsey vest^ and falls in the chair J 

AH, Oh I 1 am your murderer, and you have come to reproach 
me for destroying you. 

Gra, No, no, I have not; but hush ! do you hear then 
coming ? 

Alu You hear nothing but the wind. Whom do you fear so 
dreadfully? 

Gra. Those i escaped from last night, when I would have 
entered here. — (Strives to untie a loose kerchief round his neck.) 
—I canH untie it; do it — do it, for me. 

AH, (Unties it,J There, there. 
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Gta. Open it. C^he shakes U open^ and a purse f alls out on 
tkefloar.J Take up that 

AH^ (Views it with horror, J Oh ! save me ; I shall die. 

Gfro. No, no ; be bold, and listen. fHe rises^ totters to her 
takes up and opens the purse, and produces a folded piece of 
paper. J Open this paper. 

AH. fTrembUngJ I will, I will ; but donH come near me ; 
your touch makes my flesh creep on my bones. fShe opens the 
paper, and produces a lock of hair, then looks stedfastly at 
Grampus.) Are you the murderer of Walter Barnard ? 

Gra, I helped to murder him ; but he who realty did the deerl, 
is now your sister's husband. 

AH* No, no, say it not ; deny it not ; You are the man— you 
must be — you are. — (Falls on her knees to him.) 

Gra, I am dying, and speak but the truth. Seek him ; he 
thought me slain — slain by his own hand at Cuba ; but I have 
lived to be revenged. 
« Ali, Ah I my sister — my poor unhappy sister* 

Gra, Come near me; I — I am dying — your sister — she is 
married to him, but he is married to another. 

AH. Another! Who is she? Where is she? When did 
he marry her? 

Chra, Far, far away — ^when we were friends — such friends as 
pirates and murderers cau be. 

AH, A pirate, too ! 

Gra, Save your sister — ^he will soon be taken ; I have caused 
that to be doing — and, if you can, forgive me— 

AH, I do forgive you, miserable man ; and may you meet for- 
giveness there. 

Gra, Thanks — thanks — water. — (She goes and unbolts the 
door,) — Some water, young woman. — (Staggers back,) — 
ParchM — parch'd; where are you? All is dark — dark — (He 
/alis dead on the floor, Alice stands stupefied with horror,) 

AH, Ah! I shall fall — my senses fail — the floor sinks beneatJi 

c2 
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me«-— tkiii is some dark dream^-*tis no reality.— -(^iSTA^ pauses. J 
My sister Bella ! Oh ! let me fly to save her. 

[Rushes euf. 



SCENE VT. 



Landscape Drop^-^Ewter Magog, Staslin<}, Mba. Stablwo^ 
and viUagers^ am^ mth pitchforks^ biff-hookSySledge'hammers, 

8fC. R. H. 

Ttfie peasants bring on a small barrel. 

M, Silence ! Silence ! 

Mag, {Mounting on barrel,) — My brave parisKioiiers — 

M, Silence I 

Mag, We have met te rid the parish of a gang of unpeace- 
ahle and lawless villains who have insulted you. Yoh have all 
been insulted, brother parishioners. Am not I the representa- 
tive of your dignity, and the guardian of your peaee and 
morals ? And was not I basely, and with malice aforethought, 
knocked about by vagabonds who run up and down, and secrete 
themselves in this county, and who, having no respect for a 
constituted authority and the delegate of a westry, and being 
without the fear of a beadle before their eyes, did wantonly 
break the king's peace and my head. 

Jem, And kiss my wife. 

Mag, And, moreover, are they not charged with man- 
slaughter ? 

Jem, And fellow de sea ? 

Mag, Hold your tongue, and don't imterrupt a public orator. 
You must all rush to the poll, which is my staff, and defend 
your constitution**-which is the parish. 

Jem, That^s all sound laming and wholesome doctoring; 
nothing like it when the constitution's in a biliated state^ a& 
Doctor Bone said at the election. 
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Mcbg, Mr. Starling will lead you to the place appointed fur 
the general rendezvous. Remember, the parish expects that 
every man this day will do his duty, 

Jem and Fill, Hurrah ! — (Jemmy leads off the villagers l, h. 
shouting. — Two villagers remain, 

Mag, Why do you remain ? — (They point to the barrel, J — 
Oh, you want the hustings. — (They take up the barrel and go 

off I.. H.) 

Mag, (with dignity,) Forward to the scene of action. 
Your beadle will follow bel.iad and lead you on. 



SCENE VII. 

An old haU in Moatley Manor-house^ large folding doors ut 
back ; on the r. and l, h. u. e, are doors, — A high practicable 
windo0x, H. A table and cliairs, l, h. — Bertram's crew heard 
within, L, H. u, e. drinking *' The, Captain and his mess- 
mate J"" Blackadder discovered alone. 

Black, (drinking) "The captain and his messmate,'' that 
I'll drink with all my heart. I shall be well pleased when iny 
watch is over, that I may join the jolly dogs. 

Enter Avery with 1st pirate c.. d, 

Ave, (r.) Where's the captain? 

Black, (c) Carousing there like a true heart. 

Ave, I must see him. It was Grampus ; I saw the villaiif s 
face as clear as daylight. 

Enter Miles l. h. d. 

Mil, What say you ? have you seen hira ? 

Ave, (r.) Yes, captain^ and in worse trim than a Portu- 
guese beggar. We gave him chase over the flats, but the dog 
escaped again. 

Mil, Then there^s danger in remaining here. I had hoped 
he wa? silenced ; but he has more lives than a wild cat* Cul- 
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verdine, get a boat ready in the Gulley-creek, that we may be 
ready to put out to sea. Away. — fEaoit Culverdine, c. d.) — 
Blackadder, tell the crew to prepare for an attack. Such a 
thing may happen. — fExit Blaokadder, c. d.) — Avery, my 
arms ! — CEarit Avery ^ u E. L, h.)— Lucy ! — {Enter Lucy, r.h. d.) 
— Tell your mistress I'll not keep her long a prisoner in her 
apartment. 

Re-enter Avert, u e. l. h. with pistols ; Miles puts them in 

his belt, 

Liicy. La, sir, be you going to put on them pbtol things I 
Missus said you had left them off for good.. 
Mil, Barbelot! 

JSnt^r Barbelot, l. h.. u. e. smoking. 

Barb. Oui, Monsieur. 

Mil, Saddle the beasts in the stable. 

Bar. A la instant, — (Going.) 

Mil, (to Lucy.) Tell your mistress I shall soon be with her^ 
Now to look after my sea-chest. [Exeunt r. h. u. e. 

Luc. Well, this is the queerest wedding I have ever seen. 
I thought I should have had a nice quiet place here ; but ever 
since those French fellows have come, all's been topsy-turvy. 

Alice. (Without.) Let me pass ; I am her sister. Let 
me pass, I say. — (Enters breathless, c. d.) — Where's your 
mistress ? 

Luc, La, ma^am, this is her wedding night. 

Jili. Where is she, I say? 

Luc. Here, ma'am, here. — (points r. h. d.) 

AH. Is she alone ? 

Luc. She will not be so in a few moments : but what a 
curious question ! 

Mi, (Crosses to r .) Stand aside, woman ; — Bella, Bella, 
come to me Bella. (Exit into room, r. m. 

Luc. I had better tell my master of this : for people do say 
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that poor youDg woman's not in her right mind. Dear, dear, 

this is a most cnrious wedding. [Exii a. h. u e. 

Re-^ntet Alice wildly dragging out Bella. 

Bel. Alice, Alice, is this real, or-*-* 

^U. Or am I mad, you would ask me, Bella? No, I am not 
mad ! but unless you come home with me, I shall be so. He 
murdered Walter Barnard. I have proofs : the purse, the lock 
of hair I gave him, and the confession of an accomplice.-^SA« 
is forcing I^lla up the Stage when Miles enters. J 

Mil, So youVe the confession of an accomplice, have you i 
But your sister will not leave me. She is my wife ; release 
your hold of her f 

Jlli. (c.) Never, but with death. I come not to reproach 
you ; I am but here to save my sister. Come, Bella, leave 
this man, who calls himself your husband, but who owns an- 
other wife. 

BeL Ah I — (Crosses to c.) 

Mil. (l). Yes, Bella. I am married to another, but 1 never 
loved her ; 'till I knew you, I thought I had loved many. Leave 
me — you must not — will not— no — you cannot leave me, Bella. 
— (Takes her hand imploringly, J 

Bel, Aht misery 1 

AH, Do you hear the assassin confess his guilt ; and will you 
give countenance to the death of Walter Barnard? 
. Bel. No, no. — (Clinging to ALiCB.)-^Take me from him ; 
but do not hurt him ; take me away, far away, Alice. 

Mil. (l.) You have told me, dearest Bella, you would go 
twice round the world with me. Look at me, Bella; tell me 
you will bear me company, and a few moments will see us no 
longer here. If I stay 1 shall die. A violent and wretched 
death then is certain : and if you go not with me, go / wUl not. 

Mli. Come not near her ; suffer her to quit this house — 

Mil, With me— 

AH. With you? — (regarding him with horror. J 
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Mil. By hell she shall — ^she shall go with me. 

MH. (r») No, no ; cling to me, sister, cling to me. You 
know your Alice ; though grief has worn her to a shade, she 
can be firm. Cling to me, sister. 

Bel. (crosses to MUes.) Leave me; and never, never think of 
me again. 

Mil. (l.) Leave you, and never think of you — (wUdly.J — 
Oh, Bella, Bella, quit you I cannot — will not : but you can fly 
with me. I have horses ready, and my ship is at hand. 'Fly 
with me, Bella, and I will lead you where the delights of life 
are ever new My gallant bark shall bear you safe from every 
danger ; my fearless crew shall be your slaves ; the wide sea, 
and all its coasts and islands, shall yield their riches to yon, 
and I will worship you, adore you, and live and die with you. 
— (Falling on his knees to her. — Alice «s /Irciw^ Bella up the 
stage, when he springs furiously on his feet.) 

Mil. All hands ahoy. — (AU the pirates rush in.) Bring out 
the swiftest horses, and tell Reynolds that I take the command 
to-night: bid him set all sail the ship will carry. Barbelot! 
a moi. Jai besoin de vos forces vous jouiez votre role ice. 
All hands ahoy ! [Exeunt c. d. 

AH. (r.) What shall we do, Bella? the villains mean to 
carry you off to sea. — (Distant murmurs, c. d.) 

Barb, (l.) Ma foi ! what is dat ? — (Goes out at c. d. looks 
over ballustrade. Auc^ watching, flies to door and fastens it. J 

AH. (l.) Courage, sister, we may yet escape them. Can 
you leap from that window? 'tis our only chance. 

Barh. (Without.) Ouvrir! ouvrirl 

Bel, Shew me the way, Alice, I will follow you. 

AH. I will first see the height from the ground. — (She 
moves the table and chair, and places it under the window — 
Bella assisting.) 

Barb. Ouvrir ! Ouvrir ! 

AH. Presently, sir, presently .-^(A/bun^s the table and looks 
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Mil.>— Ab ! the place is sarroanded whb armed people, and the 
window, I am afraid, l» too liigb for us.— -f^AfvniMifv.^— -Ak ! 
Wlutt form is tlial amoag tlie crowd ? Oh I how like him ! 
No, no, it cannot be. He looks at me ; he wavea his hand ! 
Bella ! Bella ! help me down. — (She descends. J-^l am surely 
mad — 

Mii. (withouty c. D.) Undo the door. 

B^. Who have you seen, Alice \ 

AH. DonHaskme; I cannot trust my senses: these scenes 
have turned my brain. 

MU. Undo the door, or I will break it open. — (Music, — The 
door is forced, open with a crash, — Miles rushes in, followed 
by Blackadder and Atert.^ 

MU, {seizing Bella.) Follow me without a murmur. 

AH, You shall not rob me of my sister. 

Mil, Quit your hold ! the hounds of the law are at my heels. 
Quit your hold, or you shall roll a corse at my feet — (Gives 
Bella to Barbelot, who takes her qff c. d. ; he presenting a 
pistol to Alice in r. h. comer,) — We must fight through them, 
lads. — (Miles is rushing up to follow Bella, when Walter 
enters c, d. in the dress of a Sailor, — Miles takes the l. h. 
Walter in c, with a 6/tcelyeon.— Alice screams and falls,) 

Mil, Horror! has the dead returned? Walter Barnard ! 

Wal. Yes, villain, I have returned. You thought me dead ; 
I was borne from the marshes to the sea ; but have returned 
from a prison and from slavery to declare you to the world, and 
save the innocent. — (Walter turns to Alice and assists her to 
rise ; she falls upon Ids neck.) 

MU, Forward, and fire ! — (Music, — Miles is rushing out 
furiously^ when two Revenue Officers appear y and fire at him, 
he staggers back wounded, — Some of the Pirates are seen 
engaged with the Officers,) 

Mil. Upon 'em, lads; board in on the quarter. Culverdine, 
a broadside. Fight, Barbelot, fight. Huzza! weVe won^ 
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we>e won ! Up with the black flag !— ^Ha ! Ha 1 — (He gazes 
wildly round him and falls ; Bella runs on from the back, 
kneels to Am, and raises his head — he is dead. The Pirates 
appear overpowered by numbers*) 



Disposition of the Cfiaracters at the Fall oftfie Curtain. 
Pirates, Countrymen, and Officers. 

Walter, Alice, Bella, Miles, Blacradder, Officer. 

R. L." 



G. Cown. Pria1«r, 13, NewcMtte-itrt«t, Stnnd. 



'h!' 




JftcWt. Oh, Uke it bub. Lake it back. Donot think me uncharinM 
■• 4o not think me iiiiKnl«rii1 ; but you could not otter me > greater e 
ID (hu. If 1 lie riie in the woild it ihill be by iaduilry iloae. 

All 2, Sent I, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



llie following Plays, though owing its origin to a French 
Musical Drama of the same name, will in dialogue and arrange- 
ment be found to vary from that production considerably. Acts 
and scenes have been omitted, and new incidents added to ren- 
der it acceptable to an English audience. The comic episode 
in the second act was suggested by A Vaudeyille, but the sus- 
taining of its Characters through the third, and the introduction 
of the ruffian Chanteloupe are original, lliat the alterations 
have been for the best is presumed, from the fact of the great 
popularity and attraction of the present Drama in London, and 
its universal representation in all the provincial theatres, in 
preference to one or two free translations that have appeared. 



TO MRS, YATES. 



Mt Dbar Madam, 

The times have passed in which the luckless 
playwright sought to propitiate some high personage by the 
compliment of a dedication. Our present dramatbts seem to 
prefer inscribing their productions to friends and contempo- 
raries, or to actors that have well assisted them in their represen- 
tation. Thus, whatever may be the faults of modem writers, 
they certainly possess the virtue of independence ; for no where 
do we find those fulsome panegyrics that marked the days of 
Dryden — when the real 9r supposed virtues of some great iamtt • 
were more elaborately set forth in a dedication than ewtr bis 
weeping relatives could find words or marble sufficient for their 
record upon his tomb. That there are some living dramatic 
writers pos^ssing talents for the production of plays worthy of 
the highest dedication, a few recent instances will prove ; 
and though we may despair of again meeting with a BsATiiCK 
or a Rosalind, we may yet hope to see some noble isreations 
that may humbly approach them. You, Madam, that have so well 
and so often represented those wildly witty and immortal ladie% 
must be equal to any new diviniti^ that may arise ; and till 
you meet with such, permit me to inscribe to you the humble 
ViGTORiNE, at the same time admitting that to your charming 
delineation of the tempted orphan belonged the ** golden 
opinions** that she won from '* all sorts of people.** 

Very faithfully yours, 
7ih Aprils 1834. John Baldwin Buckstoni. 



COSTUME. 



ACT I. 

Alexandre. — A shabby military frock-coat, with frogs and braided 
buttoned up to the chin, much too large for him erery way — striped 
blue trowsers with tongues, like those of gaiters, over the shoes — 
sDQall shabby hat, the rim pinched close to the sides of the crown, 
black wig, whiskers and mustachios. 

Michael, — Light brown body coat, with short tails and bright 
buttons, coloured waistcoat, black kerchief, the collar of the shirt 
turned down — light waistcoat, dark trowsers, and a coarse white apron 
turned up round him — a French cap. 

Victorine. — ^A pink striped gingham dress close up to the throat, 
with a frill round ft — a tight white petticoat, with short sleeves under- 
neath — French apron, and the hair dressed in the newest French 
fashion. 

ElUe, — A coloured striped dress, with habit shirt and French apron 
— the hair dressed d ta chinois. 

ACT II. 

Alexandre.'^ Grteu riding coat — coloured silk waistcoat, large 
black stock with brooches, white corded breeches, top boots and spurs, 
white hat and riding whip. 

MichaeL — Drab frock coat — trowsers — round hat. 

Mr. Bonassus. — First Dress, — Handsome silk morning gown, tied 
round the waist, and hanging over in folds — high silk nightcap, with 
band and bow— satin waistcoat, white cravat, and laced frill — light 
silk knee-breeches, silk stockings, pumps and buckles. 

Second Dress. — Claret-coloured coat, with steel buttons — powdered 
wig. 

Blaise. — Brown jacket, with short tails, white buttons, red waist- 
coat, nankeen trowsers, shoes and gaiters — light cropped wig. 

Macaire, — Frock-coat — trowsers and beots — mustachi6s, hair fe- 
shionably dressed — riding whip, &c. &c. 



COSTUatE. 

Victorine. — First Dress. — Fashionable coloured silk pelisse, bon- 
net and feathers, or the most fashionable carriage dress of the time. — 
Second Dress. — White muslin dress, scarf, bonnet, &c. 

Elise. — First Dress, — Riding-habit, hat, &c. — Second Dreu, — A 
white muslin frock, short sleeves, long white kid gloves, a little white 
straw cottage bonnet, trimmed with light blue ribbands, black kid 
shoes, the hair curled . 

Mrs, Bonassus. — Crimson silk dress, handsome shawl, bonnet 
and feathers. 
The servants in elegant liveries — Bijou, dressed as an English ti^r. 

ACT III. 

Alexandre. — ^A very shabby claret coloured body coat, with white 
metal buttons, dirty and worn — satin waistcoat, with flaps — short* 
broad blue striped trousers, with gaiters, grey hair, with bald 
forehead. 

Mr. Bonassus. — Dark pepper and salt double-breasted coat — 
white waistcoat, bound with black — black knee breeches and top-boots 
^drab broad brimmed hat, with black crape round it — iron grey 
bald-fronted wig. 

Blaize. — Old blue livery, with black covered buttons — black 
waistcoat — red knee breeches — black striped stockings — small top 
boots — French cap, with large leather front — wig, with curls at the 
ears, and tail. 

Michael. — The uniform of a captain of the National Guard. 

Casar Chanieloupe. — An old blue uniform body coat, with ted 
facings, buttoned up to the throat— dirty Holland troupers and gaiters 
— an old pepper and salt great coat, with a cape and white m£tal 
buttons, buttoning up to the chin — black cock'd hat with a tricolpured 
cockade in it — dark red wig, whiskers and mustachios. 

Victorine. — Slate coloured wrapper — turban — grey hair in bands. 
\ Elise.— High Norman cap— silk kerchief over the shpulder? — 
coarse cloth tody coloured petticoat — clumsy leather shoes, with 
wooden soles. 

Sophie.— ColoMied dress, with French cap. 

In the last scene, the characters are dresied precisely «s in the 
first act. 



CHARACTERS REPRESENTED 



IN THB 



FIRST ACT. 



Alexandre^ a Roue 
Michael^ an Upholsterer 



Mr. Yates. 
Mr. Hemming. 



Victorine^ an Embroidre 
Elite ^ a Sempstress 



Mrs. Yates. 

Mrs. FiTZWILLIAM • 






VICTORINE; 



OR. 



« PLL SLEEP ON IT/' 



ACT L— SCENE L 

A Garret — In a recess b. h. is a bed with curtains-^Door 
L. H. u.— -4 windoio in the flat near the bed — A table 
on the L. H. — Tumbler on table — Decanter qf waer and 
small looking glass — ^Victorinb is discovered at a table R» B. a/ 
work on some embroidery—'Elise seated l. h* reading a novel-^ 
On the table r. h. is also an unlighted lamp, and a lighted. 

ft 

candle, 

Elise, I really do delight in a novel, especially where all ends 
happily.-— How I should like to have a rich husband ; one who 
would not permit me to do anything but lie on a sofa all day 
and read. 

Vict, I donH dislike books ; but Fve no time for reading. 
EHse, People should not work too much ; it plays the deuce 
with their figures. 

Vict, I have no other means of support than my embroidery ; 

and since my poor motherdied, I should have been starved, had 

I not known how to use my needle ; though I hope soon to 

■ leave off working quite so hard 5 for Michael, you know, is 

•' going into business, and if he is successful, he proposes to 

marry me. 
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EHse, What ! a girl of you? pretei^sions marry a journeyman 
upholsterer—- what an idea ! , 

Ftc^ Buthe will sQon be.a master. 

^m. And what thien ? is that the climax of yonr hopes ? 
to be the wife of a tradesman— -how can you think of such a 
thing ? you'll have your arms full of children, your heart full 
of care, and your lap full of work, before you know where you 
are. — You ought to look out for some young man with hit 
pockets full of money— some one like Adolphe de Montmo* 
renci— only listen.-— ^iSA^ reculSf spelling the long words J — ^^ It 
was in vain that the relatives of the handsome Adolphe de 
Montmorenci strove to subdue his passion for the fair Melanie, 
who, though but a sempstress, had so bound him in her roseate 
chains, that he vowed to scorn the opinions of the callous worlds 
and throw himself and his immense fortune at her feet.^ There^ 
there^s a man— -that's tHe sort of creature you should look for. 

Fict 'TIS verjr strange. 

Elise. What, my dear? 

Fict, That which you have just now read has made an im- 
pression on me. 

Elise, Indeed ! 

Fict. Yes. Shall I tell you a secret, Elise 1—(Tkey rise 
and bring their chairs forward and sit.) 

Siise. Oh, do — ^I love a secret beyond the world. What is it Z 

Fict, The young man who is the landlord of this house, and 
wha owns almost half this street, has been making love to me. 

EHse. How delightful !— Well? 

Fict. I can scarcely go out without meeting him. 

EU$e. And does he ask you to ride in his cabriolet ? 

Fict. Yes. 

EUse. And do you ? 

Fict. No. 

EUse. How silly. Td jump up immediately if he were to ask 
me.— Well, he's a charming young ilian— but go on. 
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Ftrt. I— I did ride in it once-T-only once. . 

EH9e. La ! wto'nt it nice ? 

Vict In carrjring home soifte' work the oiher day, I was 
caught in the rain ; he saw me and pulled np ; and beftms I 
knew what I was abont, I found myself by His side ; I felt so 
ashamed^ for I had only my common straw bonnet on. 

Etise, What a pity \ You should hare had your green silk 
one trimmed with lace-=-Well ? 

Vict He drove me where I was going, and home again ; 
but on the road he did talk so delightfully, and made one pro- 
position to me that I really felt inclined to accept. 

Elise, Oh ! what was that ? 

Vict, He saidP he knew that I had a charming voice for 
singing, and offered to obtain me an introduction to the free 
music school, and make a gpreat vocalist of me. 

EHse, You accepted it of course. 

Viet No. Something whispered me J should be doing 
wrong, so — 

BUse, You said no. 

Vict I did.. 

Elise, Was there ever such a little fool. That was your 
fortunate moment^ and such a moment always oceiSnto'tt- girl 
once in her life time^— ^at moment was yours— you Ve; let i* 
slip— i-and now— 

Vict I shall marry Michael ; and, though humble, be happy. 

Elise, Marry Michael! nonsense ; he^s- a good * creature 
enough, I dare say, but then he^s nothing more than a journey- 
man npholsterer, and always smells so of the nasty polish— 
horrid — horn^.-^^fThey rise:J^ 

Vtet; Yo\x are-wrong, Eltse, to talk thus t you ought rather 
to encourage me in my good resolution ; and I am sure you 
would, too, if yotr knew the struggles I have-had with myself. I 
cannot' sleep without dreaming of -my tenptal^otK; -such gentle 
accents steal upon my edrs. Then I think I see the young 

32 
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man, and he presses my fingers with affectionate tenderness ^ 
then I fancy myself in his cabriolet, and the horse seems dancing 
like a wave — so glidingly elegant — ^then I see his hand in a 
white kid gloveiiy resting on the knee boot, while he drives so 
gracefully. I am dressed in such charming silk ; buzzes of 
admiration are in my ears. Then I am in a splendid hall ; the 
light dazzles me ; my brain becomes confused ; I awake, and, 
with a sigh, find myself in my plain little chamber here.— 
(A knocking is heard at the door,J 

EUse. Hush! there's some one at the door. Suppose it 
should be the young gentleman? 

Vict, Don't let him in. 

Mise, Yes — ^yes. 

Vict, No — No— -I desire you will not, Elbe ; he shall not 
come in. 

Alex, (wUhout l. h.>— What ? not let in your dear friend t 

Elise, 'Tis not the young gentleman, His Alexander —{She 
opens the door), 

Alexandhe enters with a bottle in his hand, and a paper bag of 

walnuts, 

Alex, It is only Alexandre. Ah, my charming Victorine, 
and my celestial Elise, my delicate little operatives, how do 
you do ? I am quite out of breath coming up these six pair o f 
stairs. 

£Sise, What have you there ? 

Alex, A bottle of cyder and some walnuts. Tve been in 
excellent luck to-day at billiards, so have run up to my charm- 
ing companions here to luxuriate a little— eh, Elise ? — (He puts 
the nuts and cider on the table L. h. and attempts to kiss Aer.)—- 
Eh, Elise? 

Mise, Keep your distance, Alexandre ; you have been smoking 
cigars, and I hate a man to come near me under such circum- 
stances. 
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-^lex. Not embrace your husband that will be. 

Etise, Don*t flatter yourself , sir. 

Alex, What is the matter with my industrious little Victorine ? 
my little money spinner f why don''t you speak to me ? I've 
-something for you. 

Fict, For me ? 

Alex, C^howing a noie.J — ^Look — a note — ^look at it. A well 
xiressM handsome young man met me on the stairs, and requested 
me to be the postman. 

Elise. (Aside to ViCToaiNE.^ Take.it, take it, it*s from the 
tcabriolet gentleman — ^I'm sure it is. 

Alex, Why don't you take it ? am I to stand here all day 
with my arm stretched out like the letter F. fEHse takes 
the note from Alexandre and gives it to Victohime, who receives 
it timidly,) 

Flise, Take it, child. 

Alex. Now let us hear what it*s all about. 

Viet, No — No — I won't read it, I must not— I ought not. 

Alex, Not read it; His a love letter, my dear; IHn sure of it. 

Elise, She^s only coquetting with it ; when once it^s opened 
she'll always be reading it ; donH be such a deceitful creature. 
Miss, but open the letter and read it out to us, that we may 
sympathise with your good fortune. 

Vict, Not just now ; presently, presently. Bless me, I had 
quite forgotten, I was to have seen the lady in the first floor — 
I must go — 'tis to receive some money— Should never neglect 
an appointment to receive money, you know. 

^ise. Ah, you want to read the note as you go down stairs. 

Vict, No — ^Ido not. 

' V You do— you do, 

Vict. (Hastily, J — I do not — ha, ha, ha — I shall be back 
directly.— ^b^ L. H. 
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Elise, I know she'll read the note as she goes down — ^Well, 
I would not be puzzled how to act were I in such a situation. 

Jflex, What situation ? 

Eli$^ Th& young landlord of this house has made her such 
a splendid offer ! and she hesitates. I wish sheM accept it; I 
might get my rent lowered ; but she's always dreaming of that 
stupid fellow, Michael. 

^lex. What ! the mechanical iq^holsterer ; a fellow with 
hands as hard as his mahogany ; who neither drinJks, nor smokes, 
and knows as much about billiards as a kangaroo does of the 
German waltz. But let us sit down and discuss the business 
over cur nuts and cider .^^i^rau'S table, places chairgf and ^hey 
sU; pours out cti20r>-^taste it, my dear — beautiful, an't it 
^^sippingj — ^Take a nut, love. 

Elise, I'm so vexed with Victorine ; if she were tQ AOQ^t 
this young man's offer, she might live in a fine house-— 

Alex, And take what name she pleases. She might call 
herself Madame de Koubine, or Madame St. JBIlme, or Madame 
Louise St. Victor— * and then we shall tell every body that we 
are intimate with Madame Louise St. Victor. 

Elise^, And ride about in Madame St Victor's carriage. 

Alean, To be sure ; she skaU accept it. 

Elise, She must. 

Alex, I'll manage it — PU manage it. 

EUse, In the first place it will be so much to our mutual 
advantage thai Victorine should be a great lady, because I 
know she would be a friend to both of us. 'I'm tired of living; 
in a garret and stitching from morning till night ; I want to 
ride about and see sights, and go to plays, and dances, and 
operas, and wear silk dresses and handsome feathers^ and eat 
ice creams, and nice boiled fowls, and drink all sorts of 
wine. 

Alex, What a sympathy exbts between us ; that is just the 
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way I should live, if I could — I ought to possess the elegancies 
of life,' because I should know how to appreciate them. Ti8.fit 
that I should live like a gentleman^ because I hate Work ; and 'tis 
nothing but right that I should exist without a plaice, as I never 
can keep one : to be sure I can gtt two or three! shillings a day 
by painting fans, and playing at billiards ; but what*s that fo'^ 
a person of my ideas of life ?— 4t's dreadful, really shocking to 
think oL 

EUse. We must insist upon her taking the offer— -she has 
lost herparentsy and we must supply their places. 

Alex, Yte,. be her father and niother 

EUse, Hush! I hear her on the stairs-— fjp^*^' ^^^ cider) 
—your very good health, Alexandre. 

Jk», Tours, dear Elise — (^Drinking,) 

4 

Re-enter Vicforine l. h. and comes n. h. 

Vict. I never saw an3rthing like it. To work for such a paltry 
mim, and hot give satisfaction ; some people will never be 
pleased. 

Mex* WiU you do as we do, my dear ! 

Vict, {Pettishly). No, thank you. 

Elise, You seem vexed, Viclorine. 

Vict, llie lady on the first floor has paid me but si^ frs^ncs 
for six days' work, and finds fault with me after all. 

Alex. Whati find fault with wOrk done by such fftfeet white 
hands ? she must be a perfect savage. 

Elise, A downright Cossack ; I would not endure it. 

Vict. A mean, dissatisfied creature, and so rich too ; witK her 
servants and her handsome furniture, and her jewellers and lier 
embroiderers. 

Mise. If you were not a little fool, you might have all such 
comforts. 

Viet* Hold your tongue, Miss. 
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Elise, I appeal to Alexandre. 

Alex, Elise is right, my dear ; you are not formed for tlie 
spurns of humble life ; the drawing-room is your apartment, not 
the garret-— the mistress is your station, not the maid^s. Look at 
her shoulders ; it is too bad, really, to see so common a handker- 
chief on them ; they absolutely speak to us and say, <' give us a 
cashmire shawl, for we have a right to wear one/* 

Elise, What are you crumpling in your hands ?:— the note?— 
It has been opened. 

Mlex, You have read it, then, you little rogue. 

Vict, I have not. I certainly broke the seal, but the moment 
I did so, I ran up stairs as though I were fi3dng from myself. 

Mlex, I hope the young man has made no improper proposal > 
if so, as your friends, we ought to be made acquainted with it, 
that we may save you from any impending danger. 

Vict, I dare not read it. 

Elise, Then we'll read it for you. 

Alex, Yes, yes — listening is not reading — g^ve it to me.— 
(He draws the note from the hand of Victorinb, and gives U to 
Elise.) 

,^lex. Look at it, Elise.— (Elise takes the letter^ and turns it 
about,) 

Alex, Gome, come— read, read. 

EUse, What a cramp hand — ^why don't people print their 
letters ? 

Alex, They never do till they're dead. 

Elise, I can^lways read print much easier than pen writing ; 
try if you cani4hake it out, Alexandre. 

Alex, (takes it and reads.y-^^^My dear Miss; in spite of the 
coldness with which you have treated my respectful affection.'"— 

Elise, Poor dear young man. 

Alex. " You still occupy my thoughts,'* — 

Elise. How delicately expressed ! 

Alex, " If you will become a pupil in the Musical Academy, 
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yoQ shall instantly be admitted there, and apartments worthy 
^f you shall be ready to receive you." 

EUse, (AMe,) I wish fae knew what a sweet voice / have. 

AJax, '' Let not this proposal alarm you ; you will be your 
own mistress, and no one will dare to visit you without your 
permission.'*— 'Have a lock to the door. — ^* I leave Paris for a 
few days; pray answer me before I depart, or your faithful 
Edmund will die in despair, though to my last moments I shall 
never cease to love you."" 

Elite, f Sobbing, J How affecting. 

Alex, Sweetly written, indeed. 

Fict, (Thinking,) It does not mention marriage. 

EUse, That's his^timidity, bless you; he's fearful of being too 
bold all at omse.^-^Fooiatepa are heard ascending the sfnirs.) 

Alex, Some one is on the stairs. 

Vid, 'Tis he, coming for my reply. Give me the letter. — 
(^She takes it Jrom Aleasandre^ and tears it in pieces,) ^^Th^i shall 
i>e my answer. 

Michael appears at tlie dwr^ out ofbreaih, 

AU. Michael! 

Vict, (Aside,) Ah ! heaven has sent him. 
Alex, The devil take him. — (Alexandre and Elibe sit at 
tabUy and eat nuts,) 

Michael enters with a rose in his hand. 

Mich, Phew! how out of breath I am; I've run all the way 
up stairs ; though to see my dear Victorine, I -should not care 
were it as high again; there's a rose for you; Hisfrom the tree 
which grows under my window, and which you gave me on my 
birth-day, two 3rears ago. 

' Vict, Thank you. Til put it in some water. — (She places it 
in a glass of water on tablp ^ 
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EUse. (To Alsxandrb.) Dear me, he's beginning to be deli- 
cate and sentimental. 

Alea. (Aside to Euss.) But how awkwardly it's done. 

Mich. (Taking Vigtqrine's hand,) My dear Victorine. 

Vict, His hands are hard. 

Alex. (Rises,) Ah, my boy ; good evening to you.— -(<Si^ap- 
ping him on the shotUders»')^-^'HAYe a nut, Michael? 

Elise» How d'ye do, Mr. Michael ? 

Mich, How d'ye do? — (Aside,) — ^These people are always 
here. I suppose I must speak out before them. IVe some 
news for you, Victorine. 

Vict. Newsl 

Mich. My father has to-day given me a small capital, to set 
me up in business, and to-morrow I want to marry you, that I 
may have good spirits to set me going. 

Vict. To-morrow ! so soon ? 

Mich. So soon ! not too soon, I hope I 

Mex. Delicacy, delicacy ; you should never be too sudden in 
these matters. 

Mich. I was not speaking to you, sir ; who said anything to 
you ? There*s something in the wind, here ; this is not the 
way you usually receive me, Victorine; you have been Ibtening 
to bad advice. 

Fiecf . Now don't fly in a passion, Michael, and I will explain 
all. A new prospect has been opened for me ; but as we were 
brought up together, and as I confess havings— a— a friendship 
for you, and as I have promised to beyo\ir wife, I will keep my 
promise. 

Mich. That's right ; that's what I call speaking so as to be 
understood. 

Elise. (Aside to Alexandre.) Hollo ! this wont do. 

.^lex. Be quiet ; they're not married yet. 

Vict. Though previous to our marriage, we must have a 
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little understanding. In the first place, you must take a genteel 
liouse and diop. 

Mich, Not for the first year ; better take lodgings for th ® 
first year, till we see how we are likely to do. 

Mse. Oh ! no» qo, no. Victorine is perfectly right ; she's 
not to leave a garret, to go to a garret. 

Alex, Hushi let him alone, heUl hang Mmi^f'^ 
Fict. We shall keep a servant* I hope. 
Mick, In a short time, when we have the means. 
Jilex. In eight or ten years-*- 
Fict, And till thei^ — 

Micfu Yon must do as all good wives do who love their hus- 
bands, sate money, work hard, and take care of the children. 

Eiise, Well, I never heard of the like of that. Poor Victo- 
rine ; I suppose she^U have to cook as well— to get into 
horrid perspirations over the fire ; with one child iU her lap, 
another In her itrms, rocking the cradle with her foot, all 
the children screaming, and she frying an omelette at the same 
time ;-r4iorrible ! 

AU^, Shocking, really. 
Elise, Dreadful to think of, 

Micfii I wish you'd keep youf opinions to yourself; no one 
asks for them. 

Al^. I must look to the interest of my friend's friend. 
Mick. I see how it is; you are changed towards me, Victo- 
rine. I have heard something— 
Fict. Of what?. 

Mick, Of a rival ; though I can scarcely believe it. 
Fict. You have been told the truth, and he has Written to me. 
Mick. Written to you ! 

Fict. And there is his letter.— <Po*)>n'»^ to tke pieces on tke 
jfoor.)— Now, Michael, I hope youll give tne & few days to think, 
before I many. 
Mi4ilt. Ah ! yoa have had some hotter ofer. Well, if you 
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haye not sufficient loTe for me, to sliare acnist earned by honest 
labour, we had better par— part; but— I-^-I forgiTe you. 
Groodbye. 

AliKi. (JRiUes,) Goodbjre; your^e quite right^^^^ome, my dear 
boy, it*8 getting late. We most not keep Victorine up; people 
will talk, you know. 

Mich, Grood night, Victorine. I love you, dearly loye you, 
and I*m sure I should make you a good husband ; but Fm not 
to be put on and off at pleasure, like your shawl or your bonnet. 
I am a man now, and hare to begin the world, and must learn 
to think and act as a man— I'll call in the morning; perhaps 
you may think better of me by that time ; but of this be 
certain, we must be married to-morrow, or neyer.— Good bye, 
good bye. 

Vict, Gt>od bye. 
Alex, Gk>od bye, Michael. 
Michael looks cffectwnatdy ai Victorine, tke^ turns with a 
glance of contempt to Alexandre and Elibe, and goes q^. 
Alex, (Rises) — ^My dear Victorine, you have acted very 
wisely ; we will also call in the morning. A fine life is before 
you— don't turn your back upon it. 

JElise. (Kissing Aer).— <jood bye, dear; think of frying your 
own omelettes, and living in lodgings, with a troop of children 
about you; think of a crpss husband, always smelling of tobacco 
and shaving himself but once a week.*— Faugh.— Gk>od bjre.^I 
shall pop in in the morning. 

Alex, Glome Elise, love, I must escort you to your apartment 
on the seventh story. 

EUse. Good night, good night. 
Alex, Good night. 

Viet, Good night.— <rA«y go out, she closes the door,) 
Vict, To-morrow ! Michael says we must be married to- 
morrow or never ! He seems somewhat tyrannical, and if he is so 
absolute before marriage, what must I expect after He speaks 
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SO roughly, too ; now Edmund's voice is soft and low, like a 
gentleman^s ; then he*s so polite, and does not seek to put any 
restraint upon one. What shall I do ? If my poor mother 
were living she would direct me ; she wonld guide me with her 
advice ; but I am without a friend in the world, without a 
relation. — ^Well, Til go to bed — Um — •* must be married to- 
morrow, or never." — I'll sleep on it-^Takes up candle and 
lights the lamp, and commences undressing. J — What shall I do 7 
Michael will make a good husband, no doubt—- (Zooihn^ in the 
glass) — ^but I think I might make a better choice^something 
whispers that I ought to look higher — (Admires herseff in the 
glassy^-My figure is not so bad ; there are worse shapes to be 
found in the world— (Dances) — I think I should become a ball- 
room very well. — (Dances two or three steps before glass.J^'^Oh 
if Edmund would be faithful, what a brilliant lot would be mine ; 
but he might deceive me— >might desert me — Ah I No, no ; 
Michael, dear Michael, you shall be my husband— (5Ae takes 
a cap out of the table drawer r. h puts it on sitting before the 
glass)— ''Tis night— I am weary, and shall sleep well— If I were 
Edmund's irt/e, I should not then lie in a garret, and on a poor 
bed like this — Oh, mother, dear mother, watch over and guide 
me. 

Music— sAe goes to the bed and kneels-— rises^ sits on the bed—* 
takes qff her shoes — puts the candle out unth extinguisher^ 
leaving only the lamp burning. 

THE ACT DROP DESCENDS SLOWLY. 



CHARACTERS REPRESENTED 

IN THE 

SECOND ACT. 



Monsieur He St, Alexandre^ a f 

> Mr. Yates. 
horse-dealer . ^ 

Michael^ Foreman to an Upholsterer Mr. Hemming. 

Mr. Bonasstcs^ a Jeweller Mr. John Reeve. 

Blaize^ his Servant . Mr. Buckstone. 

Macaire, friend of Alexandre Mr. Sanders. 

Two Servants^ Coachman^Sfc, 

Bijou^ a groom. 

Cooh. 

Madame St. Victor . . Mrs. Yates. 

Madame la Baronne Elise . Mrs. Fitzwilliam, 

Justine Miss Novello. 

Mrs, Bonassus .... Mrs. Daly. 



A lapse of Five Years is to be supposed since the 

Introduction. 
For the description of the costume, see the end of the 

Drama. 
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ACT II.— SCENE I. 

A very elegant apartment^ with folding doors at the backy fur- 
nished with bookSf large swing glass, sideboards, French 
clocks, 8^c. ^c. — Music. 

Enter JxjsiiiXE, followed 6y Servants. 

Just, Greorge^-(<o a Coachman) — you may put the carriage up 
— ^my lady does not intend using it this morning if the sil- 
versmith calls here, tell him my lady is not pleased with her 
last new service, it is not sufficiently elegant — my lady may 
ride to-day, so her horse may as well be in readiness — away 
with you and obey my orders— fScrrante go offc. d.)— What a 
happy woman my mistress is ; she wants for nothing — a new 
carriage, hunters, jewels, any thing— -she has only to hint her 
wish to the Duke and they are hers.— -Ah, when shall I have 
such good fortune? But I am only a lady^s maid, though, 
if report speaks truth, Madame St. Victor was once but a com- 
mon embroiderer, and I think a lady's maid superior to that 
any day — Oh, here she U. 

Enter Victorine from the back ; followed by Bijou carrying 

parcels and china ornaments, 

Vict, Bijon, put all those parcels upon the table— Justine, 
see that tbey are taken care of. 

Bijou places them on a divan, and goes off. 

Jtui, What handsome purchases you have made, Madame ! 

Vict. Trifles — nothing that I wanted. Any one called ? 

Just. Monsieur de St. Alexandre, the rich horse-dealer, has 
been here with Madame la Baronne Elise ; they wish to join 
you in your ride this morning. 

Vict. I shall go out no more to-day. iEm$ Justine, c. d.) 
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Bijou, some chocolate.— -JSIx^iV Bijou r. h., Justine enters c. d. 

Just. Monsieur de St. Alexandre and Madame la Baronne 
Elise. 

« 

Enter Alexandre and Elise c. D,~^The former fashionably 
dressedy and in bootSy spurs, ^c. wUh horse-whip ; and 
Elise in a riding-habit. 

Alex. Ah, my princess, my beauty — are you not ready for 
your ride f 

EUse. Come, my dear, 'tis a beautiful morning, and all the 
world will be out to-day. 

Vict, I shall remain at home. I'm cross. 

Alex. How so, dear? 

Vict, I've lost four beautiful grey poni^ ; I saw them at a 
sale yesterday ; the Duke promised to purchase them for me^ 
but he sent too late ; I have, therefore, told him that his vbits 
will not be agreeable— till — ; 

Alex. He brings you the ponies; very proper, the sale of 
horses must be encouraged. 

Elise » But what are you going to do between this and 
dinner? 

Vict. I mean to change my furniture, by way of a little 
excitement. 

Alex. You're quite right — the chairs are damned shabby. 

Vict, One is weary of seeing the same things every day^ 
Justine, send to the upholsterer, and tell him I am now at home. 

Eont Justine c. d. 

Bijov yfoUotoed by two Servants with chocoUUe, enters r. h. 

EUse. How well you understand the mystery of being a 
great lady — the knowing how to spend your money. 

Alex. Yes, sh^'s an excellent circulating medium. 

Vict. Are you a Baroness at present, Elise ? 

Elise. Yes, I find it a good travelling. name ; no one suspects^ 
that a Baroness can deal in contraband cashmkes. 
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Alex. You are making your fortune, yon little jade. 
EUse. I should have been, if I had not lent yon so mnch money 
to commenee horse-dealing. 
Aleas, ^Tis safe,— my own ! 
EUse. I dare say it i s sa fe your own. 
^leas. Quite safe. We are all on the high road to richesy— - 

The Servants go offR, fu mth chocolate. 

Thanks to the mbtress of this mansion, whose gratitude for our 
timely advice has been so well displayed. 

EUse, Oh ! who do yon think I saw to-day ? 

Vict. Who ? 

EUse, Poor Edmund, your old lover; he with the cabriolet. 
Poor fellow, he looked so shabby ; he tells me that since you 
left him he has been very unfortunate, and has sold all the 
houses in that horrid street where we lived five years ago. I 
mentioned how extremely fond the Duke was of you. 

Alex,. Hush ! 

EKse, Nonsense, I must talk. He replied that he had heard 
his Grrace was very jealous, and bid me advise you to be 
cautious in your conduct. 

Alex. Will you hold your tongue. Baroness? You seem 
melancholy, my beauty^fto VictorinkJ — We'll leave you for 
half-an-hour, dear ; you may rally by the time we return ; don't 
be dull, love, 1*11 look out for the ponies; perhaps the purchaser 
may have a passion for Ecart^, if so, they're yours ; reckon upon 
that— come. Baroness. 

JEftse. Adieu, dear Bladame ; dont be dulL 

Alex. (Aeide to Elise.) — You would talk about that horrid 
cab-man ; I knew what the consequence would be. Come, come, 
let us leave her. 

Elise, She likes to hear the news — 

Alex, {To VicTORiNB.) Adieu, adieu— stupid !— -fto Elise.) 

EUee. She likes it, I tell you.— (rA^y go off at the hack. 
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Vict. Unhappy, thoughtless Edmund ; yet why should I pity 
hum ? He boasted of wealth that he did not possess, and our 
mutual beggary was the consequence; Tush, I must forget the 
past ; 1 am now in splendour ; I hare all that I can wish for ; 
the wildest of my dreams never surpassed the magnificence I 
nightly witness. But am I happy? Ah.\-^--fSiffk8j^^'Row 
weak I am. I must rally — I must shake off these thoughts. 

Enter Justinb g. d. 

Just, Madame, your upholsterer is ill, but he sends you his 
new foreman ; his name, I think he said, is Michael. 
Vict. Michael ! 
Just. Shall I bid him enter ? 
Vict. (Pausing.) Yes, yes. 

EobU Justine c. d. 

Michael! and an upholsterer! If it should be he; but that 
is impossible — ^poor Michael, I hav'nt seen him for many a 
day — I might now be of service to him. 

She arranges her dress before the large glass R. h.— Justine 
shoiDS in Michael c. d. and goes cff ayoin— Victorine 
recognizes him in glass. 

Vict (Speaks to him unthoUt turning) — Sit down, young 
mam— -«it down. 

Mich. Thank you, madam. 

Vict, (looking at him in glass) — 'Tis he ! your master ie ill' 
I hear? 

Mich. Yes, madanu 

Vict. And you are sent in his place— eh, Michael f 

Mich, That voice ! 

Vict. (Turning to A«»i,>— Do you not know your old ac- 
quaintance ? . 
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Mich, Victorine! 

l^tc^. Hush ! Madame St. Victor, if you j)iea«e. 
Mi^. {[a^ I kiiowii this^-^arewell, farewell. 

Vict. (Detaining him) — ^YouUl not leave me already. 

Mich, ]Why sliould I remain to be tox;tttred by this sight ? 
Oh, Victorine, I did not tl^inkyou could so soon have forgotten 
me. 

Victm Michael! Michael 1 you must not look so wretched— 
You are here to recommend yoi^r.finest furniture to a great lady; 
you must be gay ; but tell me, are you in business for yourself? 

Mich. jNoymadam^, since. that wretched momiqg of your de- 
cision, I have been broken-hearted, jind have had no spirit for 
exertion. The world seemed a desert to me; I had no one to 
labour for; no one that would reward my success with smiles, 
or cheer me in my disappointments. . But I am getting a good 
heart now, and hope to do. well* 

Vict, Perhaps, Michael, I can be of service to you.— f^TV^tfs 
his hand.J — ^Why, how you tremble ; and your hand is quite 
feverish ; come, come — sit down, sit down.-^^SiAa leads him to 
a chair J and sits beside him,) — ^What is past, is past ; there is 
no recalling our yesterdays. We must now only think of the 
future; 

knter Justine, c. d. — ccmes down l. 

Just. The Duke, madam. 

Mich. CBisfngJ The Duke ! 

Victy Keep your seat, Michael ; keep your seat ; he must 
wait. Tell his Grace I am engaged, i^nd cannot be disturbed. 

J^,st. He seems ttiu^QU^ Ma'am. 

Vict. (With sternness.) — ^Will you, obey me?— (Justine 
curtsey Sf and goes cffy L, h. — Victorine takes a pocket book from 
table, L. H.)— Sit down. — (They both st^J— Take that, Michael. 
Don't look at it's contents, till you are at home; and I hope in 
a few days, to give yon a very handsome order on your own 
account. 
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Mich. Is there any money here, madam? 

Fict There is. 

Mich. fRisingy and presenting it J I — I — cannot takeHt 

Fict. (Rises. J Michael? 

Mich, Were I to take that money, I should think that a 
eurse would hang over all my actions. I should never hope to 
thrive ; my thoughts would unman me ; for how could I look 
upon myself? Even were I prosperous, could I calmly say, I 
have bought this success with the price of — 

Fict, Sir! 

Mich, Oh ! take it back, take it back; do not think me un- 
charitable— -do not think me ungrateful; but you could not 
offer me a greater enemy than that ; If 1 do rise in the world, 
it shall be by industry alone. Pardon what I say, I do not 
mean any offence — ^I am wretched, and know not what I 
utter; do not suffer me to remain here, madam; all that 
I look upon is misery and death to me. 

Fict, Leave me, if you will. 

Mich, Victorine, dear Victorine, farewell — ^farewell for ever. 

[He rushes qf^ L. h. 

Vict, How humbled I am; how I seem to loathe myself, 
and all around me; how odious is thb finery; I cannot bear 
to look upon it. — CShe scatters her purchases and pocket-hook 
on the ground.) — There, there, by you I have been tempted, and 
I will have some revenge. Now I am relieved ; I am better now, 
and — Ah ! me. — (She bursts into tears , andfcdls on a ehmt,^^ 
Alexander and Elisb return. 

Elise. Dear, dear, what is the matter? 

Alex, Our celestial friend has discovered a new mode of dis- 
posing of her property. 

Fict, Leave me, I am wretched. 

Alex. Wretched !— Nonsense ; why everybody has been en- 
quiring after you, and speaking of your happiness.»-{ Alexandre 
picks up the flowers^ dresses^ 8fc. and puts them on the table. J 

Elise, (Crossing to Victorine.) We ^scarcely met a soul, but 
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the divine and qplendid Madame St Victor was mentioned. 1 
ncTer knew anj one so sought for. 

Ffd. s. (CroBwug to the is, m. ofVicronm,) — l^e lllarqais 
Blondean desired his regards. 

Eli$e. The Count St Loois sent his lore.— {ALBXAimng^ibs 
up the pocket booky and puis it in his pocket,} 

Alex, The Dachess de Grranrille is djing for the address of 
your mantua maker. 

Elise, And the Dutch Baron Dondergromp, asked permission 
to send you an Italian greyhound. 

Vict. Indeed ! Well, you are my best friends after all — 
f Rises,) — ^however depressed I may be, a moment with you 
always cheers me. 

Alex, Because we tell you the truth. Elise and I haye been 
proposing a yisit to our jeweller, Mr. Bonassus ; *tis hb wife's 
birth-day^and I have heard that he intends dining alone. 

Elise, Because his lady is in the country for the recovery of 
her health. The poor jeweller is inconsolable at her absence, and 
our plan b to make him entertain a party in spite of himself. 

Alex, Elise is to be a little English woman, and you, Vic- 
torine, must be her cousin and companion ; my friend. Ma- 
caire, who has just arrived from Soissom*, where Mrs. Bonassus 
is now residing, will assist us ; and I promise you a frolic that 
shall dissipate all your ennui for this day at least — Will you be 
one, love ^ 

Elise, Do, dear, 'twill be a little change for you, and I long 
to visit this jeweller. Pray be one. 

Vict. That I will — Bless me, what have 1 been so dull about ? 
it must not be, I will not be so childish again; I will be 
in spirits — (Rings a hand hell on the table,) — Bijou l-^^Enter 
BijoiT.) — If the Duke enquires for me, tell him I have gone 
out for the day. — (Bijou goes off,) 

Alex, Ah ! now you are yourself again ; this is as it should 
be. Come, Elise, you have to dress for your part ; and you^ 
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Victorine, mast make some alteration in your costume. 

Vict. Elise must assist me. 

EXise. Tes, yes. Now, Alexandre, do ererytliing to make thi^ 
affair amusing. 
* Alix. Never fear — ^he has excellent champagne. 

Elise. And lovely jewels. 

Vict Delightful. 

Alex. Allons — AUons. 
Mvsic-'^Exeunt Alexandre, with Elise and Victoriicb on 

each cLTtn. 



SCENE II. 

An Apartment. — Enter Blaize, l. h. writing on a slate. 

BUd. My memory gets worse and worse ; not a thing can I 
remember, unless I put it down — I canH think what's the reason 
of itr—Fve nothing on my mind to vex me— I've a good place 
with a rich jeweller — ^my wages are paid me every week — and 
I aiiH married. No man can be more comfortable — to be sure 
I've only been here three weeks, and I havn't y«t s^en my 
missus — I hate mlssusses — masters I can manage to manage — 
but missusses always manage to manage me— oh, here is 
master. 
Ekter BoNAs^us. a. h: in a morning gown and nightaxp^ and 

an open letter in his hand. 

Bon. Well, Tve a letter from my dear wife at last— bless 
her. 

Blai. She's in the country, because she's ill of the — ^what is 

it? 

Bon. Tic Doloreux. 

Blai. Tic Doloreulc, I'll put it down. — (Writing.) 

Bon. She writes word-^C^issing letter,) — ^that she eannot 
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return to my arms till next week— Bless her dear pothooks and 
hangers — (Opening letter.J^-^She don't spell rery weW'^iReadsJ 
«.« My ever dear Boney/* bless her, " my Tic Dolorenx/" 
she gpella it " p. o» 1 1 a r — h— oo— ". Unsophisticated 
Innoeence *^i8 still e x o c re w is still excmclating. 
I wish you were here my 1 — a — m, we do live, so well, we eat 
d — u— dukes, fools, and turks eVery day." 
Blai, What cannibals 1 
Bon. €an*t you comprehend ? Ducks, fowls, and turkies. 

A loud knock at the door, 
Blau There's a knock at the door, sir. 
Bon, Well, open it ] reeoUect Tm not at home. 

Alexandbe heard without, 
AUx. Are you up here, my dear friend ? 
Bla, He's coming up stairs. 
Bon, Send him down again. 
Bla. He's got a horse-whip. 
Bou, I wish he'd lay it about your shoulders. 
Bid. I don't. 

Enter Alexandre, l. h. 

Alex, Ah, my dear B., I heard your voice, so came up ; old 
friend, you know ; can do as I like with you — don't mind it, 
do you ? 

Bon, To-day, I do — I am not at home to-day. 

Alex, Nonsense, you invited me to drop in when I pleased, 
and knowing your wife to be out of town, thought I could'nt 
take advantage of your hospitality at a better time. 

Bon, (Aside to Blaize.J — Order two larks for dinner. 

Bla, No more? 

Bon, No. 

Bla, Suppose he should stop. 

Bon, Be won't if he's wise. 

Bla, Two larks ! if he should stop what is to become of me ? 
— (Exit L. H.) 
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Ban, Thb is the birth-day of mj wife, a daj that I always aet 
apart for tender reminiscences ; *tis the first annirefsarj, slace 
she blessed me with her hand, that she has been absent from 
my arms.-^Poor dear Mrs. B., this morning gown is the work 
of her dear fingers ; there's a back-stitch and batton-hole 
for you — bless her. 

Alex, You must be very wretched without your wife. 

Bon. I am ; therefore I intend to dine alone. I have g^n 
all my shopmen and clerks a holiday, except Blaize, and he^sto 
set a dinner for two. I shall place the portrait of Mrs. Bonassos 
at the head of the table, I shall think she*s present ; then I can 
help her to all the nice morsels, which I can eat myself, you 
know ; I shall propose her health, she by proxy can return 
the compliment, and 1 must eat and drink and talk for us both. 

Alew, Would not a companion materially assist you ? 'One 
who would talk to you of your wife, who would listen with 
admiration to her qualities, and assist you in draining bumpers 
to her health ? 

Bon, I think youVe right. If there's no one to talk to, the 
conversation of a man with himself is apt to flag. Should you stop 
with me, I shall admit of no other topic but Mrs. Bonassus and 
her excellent qualities. Til treat you to some of her preserves, 
you shall taste her sweetmeats and her jam. Oh ! her jam — 
(Smacking his lips) — You unhappy wretch, why don't you get 
married and taste your wife's jam ? * 

Enter Blaizs with a small cover on a napkin and t^aif, 

Blai, Here's one lark ! 

Bon. I told you two. 

Blai. iVe eat one. 

Bon, How dare you take such a liberty ? 

Blai. It was not a liberty, 'twas a lark ; I always have for 
dinner what you leave, you couldn't do less than save me one, 
and as I was hungry I thought I might as well eat my ^ne, at 
once. 
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Bon. Wh^n your mistress comes home,8lie*ll make a change 
in you. — (A knock ai the door,) 

Bled, There^s another knock. 

Bon, Well, answer it 

Blau (To Alex.) — Please to hold this while I go to the door. 
— {Offering Alexandre tlie cover, Bonassus crosses to l. h. 
threatening Blaize as he runs off,) 

Jllex, By the bye, I dare say it is my friend Macaire ; I expect 
him from the country to-day ^ he has called at my hotel, no 
doubt, and has been sent here to me ; he comes from Softsons. 

Bon, From where ? 

Alex, Soissons. 

Bon, Hollo! Blaize, ask the gentleman up— {Macairb 
enters l. h. Bonassus embraces him) — Welcome, my dear 
friend, welcome— do you know why I embrace you ? You have 
«ome from Soissons, the town where my angelic wiffe is 
residing ; perhaps you have seen her. 

Alex, Describe the ladv. 

Bon. Where are the words that can? But if you have leen 
a female of prepossessing appearance, with commanding Qyes^ 
dark brows, authoritative nose, majestic mouth, and dressed in a 
pink petticoat, white body, bine shawl and band, scarlet turban„ 
and green shoes, then yon have seen the woman of my heart 
and home. 

Mae, I have not had the pleasure of meeting so desirable 
a lady, or 1 certainly should have made her acquaintance. A 
word with my friend. — (Macaire whispers to Alexandre.) 

B<m, What's the matter I the gentleman seems uneasy. 

Alex. Not at all. He does not like to refuse your invi- 
tation to dinner, but is afraid that you may object to his 
introducing two ladies who are waiting for him at the res- 
taurateurs. 

Bfm. I should be veiy happy to see them ; but Hwould be 
indelicate, I think, to entertain lad!e»iji tfief a^nc^ of Mrs. B, 
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Alex. Not when they are ladies ; one is very respectably 
connected, and the other is an Englishwoman. 

Bon. Will they sympathbe with my conjugal feelings ? 

Alex, Undoubtedly — S3rmpathy is their forte ; run and per- 
suade them to com0, Mr. Macaire. 

Mac. You'll be delighted with them, I promise you. 

[Exit L. H. 

Bon. Bless me, how my party increases ! 

Alex. There is no dinner ordered for our friends. 

Bon, Dear me, no. Blaizel 

Alex, We must have something substantial ; as the ladies are 
from the country, they are, no doubt, great feeders. 

Enter Blaize l. h. 

Blai. The man has no more larks. 

Alex. Larks! nonsense; no larks where there are ladies; 
order some snipes. 

Blai. How many? 

Alex. Ten or twenty. 

Blai. C Writing on slatej — Ten or twenty snipes. 

Bon. No, no — 

Alex. Yes, yes; and a large meat-pie, a pickled trout, 
truffles, and — something of that sort. 

Blai. Truffles, and something of that sort. — ( Writing. J-^-^Tit 
knows what's proper for respectable people. — [Exit l. h.]— (.4 
laugh behind the scenes.) 

Bon. What's that? 

Alex. 'Tb the women. 

Re-enter Blaize. 

Blai, (Reading from slate.J — ^Two friends of Mr. Macaire's 
are below, sir-*Ma'amzelle Pauline, and Miss Susan Pope an 
Engluh ladj. ,, 

Ak» Tell them to come up. : >.^.j 
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Bon, No, no — I*in in dishabille ; go and amuse them ivhile 
I dress. 

Alex. Don't be an hour. 

Bon. Not an instant. 

Altx. Don't make yourself too killing, or you may be dan- 
gerous. [^Exit L. H. 

Bon. Blaize, take my morning gown and night*cap, and get 
me my coat and vrig^^Exit Blaize, l. h.)— that stupid 
fellow of a doctor; I had the rheumatism in my elbow, and he 
shaved my head for it. 

Re-enter Blaize with Coat and Brush. 

Blai. Your coat, sir. [Exit r. h. 

Bon. This is the coat that I was married in-*-what emotions I 
felt when I first put my thumb into these button holes. 

Re-enter Blaize with powdered wig and looking-glass. 

Blai. Your wig, Sir. (Bonassus puts it on, Bla]IZ9 holding 
the glass. Alexandre calle without — '* Mr. Bonassus, Mr. Bo- 
nassus/' 

Bon. Coming, coming — am I all right, fit to meet ladies— 
eh! Blaize? 

Blai. Fit to meet any thing, sir. 

Alex. ( fFt<Aou(.)— 'Mr. Bonassus. 

Bon. I'm coming. [He dances off l. h. 

Bkn. 1 wish he hadn't a wife, he's just the sort of man I 
could agree with — but the more I hear of Missus, the more I 
tremble to meet her. — (Reading from his slate.) — One large meat 
pie, ten of twenty snipes, a pickled trout, truffles, and some- 
thing of that sort. lExU L. h. 
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SCENE III. 

A large apartment^ folding dwrrs at the bach Open doors K. and 
L. Tables, ehairSy S^c, — ^Victorine, Elisb, Alexandre, and 
Macaire, discovered seated, 

Alex, Ha ! ha ! my dear Baroness, you look divinely in your 
little bonnet and shawl ; now, my dear Madame St. Victor, 
you are to be Ma'amzelle Pauline, the cousin of this lady, who 
is Miss Susan Pope. 

Elise, (l.) And Mr. Bonassus is to fall in love with me. 

Vict, (r.) Excellent ; hush, here comes our host. 

Enter Bonassus at the back ; all the party rise at his appearance ; 
ViCTORiNB curtseys profoundly — Elise with qffected simpli- 
city ; Bonassus is confused, 

Alex, Ladies, my valued friend, Mr. Bonassus ; a gentleman 
that I am convinced you have only to know, to respect and 
admire. (Aside to Bonassus^ Take her hand. 

Bon. Which? 

Alex, Either (Bonassus t5 ftettreen the two ladies, — Victo- 
RiNE is very dignified. — Elise looks archly at him,) 

Bon, (taking the hand of Elise.) — How d'ye do, Miss? 

Elise, Pretty well, I thank you, sir— oh, Pauline, let us go. 

Vict, Why, my dear c6usin ? 

Mise, We were told that Mr. Bonassus was a very ugly man, 
and we had nothing to fear from him. 

Bon, You are not apprehensive of any improper conduct 
from me, I hope ? 

Elise. Why«-why, we did not expect to see such a handsome 
person. 

Bon, {Aside,) This little Englishwoman has taste. 

Vict, I hope we are not intruding, sir ? 

Bon, That would be impossible. 
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Siite, What a striking likeness you are to a young man of 

^y acquaintance in England— just his fine eyes. 
Bon. {^Aside to Alexandre.) IVe got fine ^yes ? 
Alex, You always had. 
Bon. Of course— if IVe got *eni now, I always had 'em. 

Blise. Oh, Pauline, do look at Mr. Bonassus*s legs. 

Bon. (Running behind a table.) My legs ! 

Eliie. You needn't be ashamed of them ; you have a very — 
very handsome calf, 

Bon, Mrs. Bonassus always admired me for my calf. 

Vict. Then she is a woman of taste. 

Bon. You'll say so when you see her bell ropes— (To Elise.) 
This gentleman that I am so much like, is your beau, I presume ? 

Eiise. Yes, he wanted to marry me, but I refused him. 

Bon. Why? 

Elise. Because he was a pump. 

Bon, A pump ! what's that ? 

mse. A fool. 

Bon. Oh, a fool's a pump ! but you knew how to handle him. 

Alex. {Aside to Bonassus.) Don't, don't. You are making 
yourself too agreeable — Macaire is jealous, /le is her accepted 
now.' 

Bon. Come, Miss, take my arm, we'll adjourn to the drawing 
room ; you shall see my wife^s portrait ; the eyes follow you all 
round the room — quite awful — such a check on my little pro- 
pensities—come. Miss Pauline, take my other arm-^you shall 
taste my champagne, and some of Mrs B.'s jelly. 

Alex. Bravo 1 bravo, my boy, you're a happy fellow. 

Bon. An'tl? 

AU, Ha! ha! hal — {They go off r. h. d, Victorinb and 
Elise with Bonassus — Alexandre and Mac aire following.) 

Blaize enters c. d. with a tray on which is it^' cover, and 
plates J table-clothy knives^ forks — he places it on a table L. n. 
to take breath, 

Blai, Phew! This large pie has put me in a perspiration. 
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as it was ready, I thought Vd bring it, and so make sure of 
something — (Lifting up the cover) — ^There it is ; if the ladies 
an t very hungry, J shall be a happy fellow to-day. 

Mas. Bonassus appears at the back — Blaize hastily covers up 

the pie. 

Blai, Another woman ! what noses they have for niceties ! 
Who's she, I wonder ? 

Mrs.B, Well, I've arrived at home at last; this unexpected 
return will delight my husband. Who are you, sir ? 

Blai, That's what I was going to ask you — I'm the servant. 

Mrs, B, What have you there, sir ? 

Blai, Master's dinner ; meat pie. 

Mrs, B, Indeed ! He told me in his letter, that his appetite 
had quite left him — (Aside,) — {Laughing heard r, h.)^ 

Mrs, B, What's that ? 

Blai, Somebody laughing. 

Mrs, B, I hear female voices. 

Blai, You must be dreadfully deaf if you didn't. Do you 
know why you hear female voices ? 

Mrs. B, Why, sir ? 

Blak, Because master's got ladies with him. 

Mrs. B, Ladies ! what ladies ? 

Blai, Female ladies. 

Mrs, B, Who are.they ? 

BUd, They are-^-stop — Fve put 'em down ; one's Miss Pope 
•—Listen — ^There — they are talking about my Missus — I've such 
a dread of her ; I've never seen her, but I know we shan't 
agree when she comes home ; they say she's a very devil, and 
I'm too good a Christian ever to agree with such a persoii as 
that. But I must take in the pie and the plates, for if master 
drinks wine before he eats any thing, it affects his head. — {He 
crosses to r. h. with the trayJ) 

Mrs,B» Stay, sir. 
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JBlai, I eaiiH^ my thun^'s on the hot pie dish. What ntaie 
sball I say? 

Mrs. B, Tell your master that his wife is here. (Blaizc 
ieisfaU the trayy and stares at her in stupid amazement) 
Bon. (without.J Hollo! Hollo! What's the matter? 
Mrs, B, IVe changed my mind. Say that I am here, Sir, 
at your peril. — (She conceals at the back,) 

BoNAssus enters r. h. d. with a decanter in his hand^ a little 

dated, 

Bon, Stupid fellow. What have you done now ? 

Blai, It's only a plate gone — I was frighten'd. 

Bon. What frighten'd you ? 

Blai, It was — it was— (Ae looks round and sees Mrs, B. 
threatening) — nothing. 

Bfm, You presume on my good temper, fellow. (Shaking 
Aim.) 

Blai' I couldn't help it, Sir — I — 

Bon, But when Mrs. B. comes home, I shall turn you over 
to her, and if she don't make a man of you, you may give 
yourself up — lay the cloth instantly, Sir. You know I can't 
drink wine before dinner, and the ladies will insist that 1 shall. 
(EusE without L. H.) — Mr. B. ! Mr. B. ! 

Bon, Coming, love ! 

Elise, (wUhout) Mr. B.l 

Bon. I attend you, my divinity 

He re-enters the room^ r. h, Blaize is picking up the broken 
plates ; Mrs. Bonassus comes forward* 
Mrs, B, His divinity and his love !— Lay the cloth in that 

« 

apartment (pointing to l. h. d.) — Obey me, Sir« 
Blai, In there, Madam ? 
Mrs, B, Yes, Sir. — (Blaize hesitates^ she stamps herfoot^ 

4imd he runs qff L. h. d.) 

Enter Macaire, r. h. d. 
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Mac, My friend the jeweller has made very free wi^ hU 
wine already. Ah ! a lady here ! do you wish to see Mr. Bo- 
nassus, Madam ? 

Mrs, B, No, Sir, I dare say the presence of his wife would 
be a very unwelcome interruption at this moment. 

Mae. His wife! 

Mrs. B' You are a gentleman, I presume, Sir? 

Mac, I trust so, Madam. 

Mrs, B, Then you will not refuse dining with me instead of 
With Mr. B. ? 

Mac. Graliantry foibids my refusing a lady — ("aside J — the 
plot thickens — V\\ do as she desires. 

Re-enter Blaizb* l. h. d. 

Blai, The cloth is laid, Madam. — (Macaire bows and goes in 
L. H. D. Mrs. B. curtseys to him, — Blaizb enters and strives 
to steal off R. H. D.) 

Mrs, B, Where are you going, Sir ? — {A cook appears atthe 
back with covers — Blaize takes them from him, and the cook 
goes off. 

Blai. Here are the snipes and the pickled trout ; she'll have 
every thing.' 

Mrs, B. What's this? 

Blai, The rest of the dinner, master ordered. 

Mrs, B, Take them into that room, Sir. — (Pointing l. d.) 

Bhi. These In there toa? 

Mrs,B, Yes, Sir. 

Blai, Awful woman ! (Crossing^ to l. h.) You had better let 
me take one disli to — 

Mrs.B, (Violently.) Do as I command, Sir. (Blaize darts off 

L. H. D.) ' 

Mrs, B, This is his dining alone, on my birth day ; here are 
more of his guests. 
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Enter Alexandre and Victorinb, r. h. d. 
Fict, Elise has certainly made a conquest of our acquaint- 
ance. 

Mrs. B. (Curtseying.) Friends of Mr. Bonassus, I presume. 
Alex. Exactly so. 

Mrs. B, Very strange that he should entertain so much 
company in his wife^s absence. You have not yet dined, I 
suppose ? 

AleiP. We have not, Madam. 

Mrs. B. Your dinner is waiting in that room, {pointing l. h.J 
if Mr. Bonassus can keep his company fasting so long, his wife 
will not. 

Alex. Mrs. B. ! 

Vict. Heavens! I had better inform the gentleman. 
Mrs. B. No — no — you will oblige me exceedingly by not 
returning to my husband. Pray walk into my apartment ; one of 
your friends is already there, and I will be with you instant] v. 
Vict. Let us do as she desires. {Aside to Alex.) 
Alex. But, Elise — 

Mrs. B. My husband has a lady with bim I presumed 
Alex. I am almost afraid to admit that he has; but 1 assure 
you *tis quite a platonic affair. You need nOt be uneasy. 
Mrs. B. Oh dear no ; — pray walk into my room. 
Vict. Certainly madam, certainly* 
Alex. Poor Elise I '" 

Vict. ,This is delightful ! 

[Exit VicTORiNE and Alexandre, l. h. d. 
Mrs. B. Now, villain, I think I've caught you. (Bonassus 
heard within r. h ) 

Bon. (tcithoutj — But why do you leave me, my love i 
Mrs. B, Wretch! :, 

Enter BosMMV^^ following Elise— Bon asb us with aboUleofmne 
and a glass in his hand — Mrs B. conceals behind the t. h. d. 
Bon. Whereas Miss Pauline T 
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Elise. I must look for her. 

Bim. Don't— don't leave me yet, my beauty. 

Elise. I can*t stay with you any longer, Mr. B. you're getting 
dangerous. 

Ban. Take another glass. (He sits at the table^ pours out 
the winsy and endeavours to puU Blise on his knee,) 

EHse. Done now do, don't be a fool — think of your wife. 

Bon, She'll know nothing about it. 

Mrs, B, Wretched man ! what a state he*s in. 

Bon. My love, I wish to say something. 

EHae. lOmX? 

Bon, You must guess. 

Elise, I give it up. 

Bon, I love you. 

EUse. Think of your wife. 

Bon, I love her too — I love both of you. 

Mrs, B, (from the l. h. d.) This is too bad. 

Bon, Too bad! not at all. I'm formed for love; I live alone 
for love, and when my wife's away, what am I to do ? I must 
love somebody. Your health, my sweet (drinking), 

EHse, I really must look for my friends. — (He puts down the 
glass, runs after Elise, andftdls on one knee J 

Bon, Divine Susan Pope, have compassion on a heart devoted 
to you i; meet me this evening, after dinner, here in this place ; 
'twill be dark, clap your hands three times thus — (daps his 
hands,) I'll get rid of your friends and come to you; will you, 
loveliest of the petticoat species ? 

EHse, If you promise to be very secret. 

Bon, Do you see this waistcoat ? under it, is a heart full of 
honour ; I lay my hand upon it ; there, now can you doubt me. 

EHse. Well, sir, you may expect me. 

Bon. Divine Susan Pope, come to my arms — (He rises, and 
is about to embrace Aer-— Mrs. Bonassus coughs) — ^What's that T 
I thought 1 heard somebody cracking walnuts. 
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JEUse. It'^s my beaU) Mr^Macaire; he's lUtening; jrour at- 
tention to me has made him very jealous. Hush, leave me 
for the present. 

Mr, B, Adieu ; remember, three claps of the hand. Adieu. 

[BoNAsaufi fU9he9 offc, d. 

EUse. Now, then, for Viclorine. 

Mrs. B, (She comes forward.) Stay a moment, madam ; how 
dare you make an assignation with a married man ? but, I am 
happy to say, that his wife is acquainted with his perfidy. 

Elise, His wife ! 

Mrs. B. I am that injured woman. ' 

E3ise. You! 

Mrs B. Are you not confounded, hussey ? 

Elise, Not at all, madam; my assignation with your husband 
is a mere frolic ; he professed to be so very constant to his 
wife, that I wished to put his fidelity to the test; you seem 
aware of the result, and I now leave him in your hands. 

Mrs, B, You shall keep this appointment. 

Elise, Oh dear no, you must excuse me. 

Mrs, B. To oblige me, you will — your friends are at dinner 
there, (pointing h. il,J where they have been invited by me. 
You must join them, and be punctual to your assignation with 
Mr. B. ; 'tis now getting very late, and Vm sure you're famished ; 
come — come to your companions.-^MRS. BoNAseus takes^ her 
by the arm, and urges her off l. h. ; Bonassub appears at the^ck.) 

Bon. *Tis very strange where all the people can have gone 
to ; it's getting dark, and I've had no dinnejr. Mr. Macaire— he ! 
he ! poor fellow — little thinks how fond MissPope is of me — 
het he ! I've an intrigue on hand, and on my wife's birth-day — 
it's too bad; I didn't think Iwas such a shocking fellow.— rr^« 
faUs in a chair and yawns). — I'm very sleepy — three slaps of my 
hands, and she'll be in my arms. Yaw ! where's the dinner ? 
Where's the— oh ! oh ! Susan Pope.— (ITe/aZ/s asleep^a laugh 
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heard^ l. u,)^^( Laughing in his sleep,) — Ha! Ha? very good, 
Tery good — ha ! ha ! (Snores.) 
Alexandre looks in at l. h. with a glass of wine in his hand, 

Jflex, To the health of Mr. Bonassus — 

^on.' Thank ye, my dear — thank ye. 

Mrs, B, (Looking in l. h.) The most virtuous of husbands, 
— (Oriw ofBroffo, and knocking on the table are heard — which 
wake B0NA86U8.) 

Bo7i, Bravo ! Bravo ! — eh ! (looking about him) It's very droll, 
I thought I was at dinner, and some one was drinking my 
health (liikns). I hear nothing. 

Enter Macairb, with a candle, 

Mac, Well, Mr. B., we have kept it up very late. You can 
give us beds, I suppose. 

Bon. Kept it up late ! have we dined ? 

Mac, Dined! what are you dreaming of? 

Bon, Dreaming of! — I certainly have been at dinner — you 
drank my health, did you not? 

Mac, With cheers. 

Bon, Then I must have fallen asleep ; but how came I here ? 
Oh !— oh ! — ^Mr. Macaire, I am a treacherous individual. 

Mac, You wrong yourself. 

Bon, No, 'tis you that I have wronged — the object of your 
afTections — Miss Pope — 

Mac, What of her? 

Bon. Is attached to me. Fve made an appointment with her. 

Mac, Where? 

Bon, Here. But I Implore you to snatch me from perdition. 

When she comes, you must take my place, and lil go to bed. 

»i' '"' 'J ''^ 
Hush ! I hear some one. 'Tis Miss Pope. We -ought to bje 

io the dark. 

Mac. That*8 soon done.— (Bonabbus blows out the light.) 
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The Stage ie dark, — Elise enters, and claps her hands thrice. 

EHse, Mr.B.! 

Bon. Miss P.! — (He puts out his Iiand ; she fakes it,) 

Elise, What do you want to say, now I have come ? 

Bon. (Aside to Macaire.) What do I want to say? 

Mac, Say nothing ; only be very loving. 

Bon. Vm afraid. 

Mb8. 60NA88U8 appears at the door, l. h. — Bonassvs puts his 

arm round the waist of Elise. 

Elise. Take your arm away, sir ; you mustn^t €b that in the 
dark. 

Bon. What ought I to say now?— (T'o Macaire.) 

Mac. Say, what do you fear?— does not love watch over us ? 
— or something of that sort. 

Bon. What do you fear^-does not love watch over us— or 
something of that sort 

Elise, And do you really love me ? 

Bon. More than life.— (Mrs. Bonassus approaches them, — 
Elise takes her hand, and places it in that q/* Bonassus.) — She 
squeezes my hand. Oh ! I feel all my immoral emotions re- 
turning. — (Elise passes behind Macaire.) — Go away for half 
an hour, Mr. Macaire — kiss me again, Miss Pope. — (Is about to 
kiss her, — -She seizes his ears.)— Oh! Miss Pope; you hurt 
me. Miss Pope. 

Mrs.B. Villain! 

Bon. That voice ! 

Mrs,B. Rascal! 

Bon. 'Tis my wife. — (He falls on the ground.) 

Blaize enters with lights, followed by Alexandre and 

ViCToaisE. 

All. What's the matter ? What's the matter ? 

Mrs, B You are discovered, villain^this is your fondness 
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for mei this is your wretchedness — ^while I have been suffering 
with the Tic Doloreux. 

Bon, (Crying,) — Don't cast me off, my precious — 'twas my 
weakness — 'twas poor human nature^>I am a wretch, a mon- 
ster — and my tears and blushes must alone speak my present 
feelings. 

Vict. Obme, come, let me* be the peacemaker; my dear 
madam, we alone are the tempters, that turned your husband 
from his good intentions — thoughmuch mischief was threatened, 
none has occurred — forget and forgive. 

Bon, De^|L|kfrs. Boney, my arms are open to receive you — ■- 
you can't look in my face and be angry? — love— darling — 

Mrs. B. Oh, Peter — (Falling in his arms,) 

Bon, Blaize, bring a light — (Bonassus embraces her with 
rapture^ and they go off at the back ^ followed by Blaize. — A 
servant in livery enters at the same time with a letter,) 

Serv, Madame St. Victor. 

Vict, I am here. 

Serv, This letter is for you, madam. I have been desired to 

« 

trace you hither. — (Gives tetter, and exit c. d.) 

Vict» 'Tis from the duke — (opens it and reads,) — "Your in- 
sulting message to me, when I wished earnestly to see you, has 
torn the veil from my eyes — you were engaged with ^ a former 
lover; my doors are henceforth closed against you. Adieu for 
ever — I am now on my way to England." — (The tetter Jails 
from her hand.) 

Vict. Ruined! Ruined! — (Music. She staggers bacJk — Alex- 
andre suj9j9ort5 her — Elise picks up the letter, which she reads 
with avidity.) 

END OF ACT II. 



CHARACTERS REPRESENTED 

IN THE 

THIRD ACT. 



Alexandre, an Escaped Convict Mr. Yates. 

Mr. BonassuSy a. Widower Mr. John Reevk. 

JBlaize^ his Man .... Mr. Buckstone. 
Michael, a Captain of the National 

Guard Mr. Hemming. 

Bernard, a Silversmith . Mr. Phillips. 

Ccesar Chanteloupe, a Soldier Mr. O. Smith. 

Two Sergeants of the National Guard. 

Soldiers, 

TVadesmen, ^c. ^c, 

Fictorine, Keeper of a Lodging 

House Mrs. Yates. 

Mise, her Housekeeper . . Mrs. Fitzwilliam. 

JSophie, . . Mrs. Gallot. 



A supposed lapse of Twenty Years has occurred since 

the Second Act. 
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ACT III— SCENE I. 

A wteanly furnished AparimaU — A Closet R. a. Second En- 
trance — A Siidirtff Panel in the l. h. Flat — A Cabins in the 
R. H. Flat — A Window l. h. u. B. tn which is seen a bill 
with the words ** Lodgings to let.^ — Table and Chairs, and 
Curtain to Window. 

A Squabbling heard without l. h. — Enter Sophib and three 

Tradesmen. 

Soph, I tell you my mistress Is not at home; if you will but 
be patient you may be paid. 

1 St Trades, So you said last week. 

2nd Tracks, Til not wait any longer. I shall speak to the 
Notary. 

1st Trades, We know very well that your mistress has been 
parting with her furniture every day, and when its all gone she 
intends to go too. 

Soph, Nonsense, she is going to let lodgings. 

2nd Trades, Lodgings ! what respectable man would lire 
in a house of this character ? 

Soph, No insolence, sir, I beg, 

1st Trades. Well, to-morrow I shall issue a process, so tt\t 
your mistress that. [Exit u u, 

2nd Trades, I shall come once more, and if there's nb money 
then I shall proceed to extremities. [Eaoit l. h. 

3rd Trades. I've called so often, that I shall give my debt 
up for a bad one. [Exit t, h. 

Soph, (r. n.lst B.) Dear, dear, who would be a servant to a 
missus in debt, with nothing to do but to answer saucy creditors T 
can't put up with it any longer ; when I told Madame Vic- 
torine that this was my last day with her, she cried and begged 
so that I would'nt leave her, that she quite affected me ; but 
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wbat am I to do ? IVe no monej, and am almost starved ; to 
be sare we did very well when we kept a gambling-house, but 
since the Police discovered it, and we were driven to live upon 
air, my life has been intolerable. 

ViCTORiNE enters r. h. timidly — she is much older^her face 
pale and tpom^-and dressed in a mixture of decayed finery 
and meanness — a bunch of keys in her hand, 

Vict, Sophie — have they gone? 

Stph. Yes, madame. 

Vict, Will they wait till I can extricate myself from my 
difficulties ? 

Soph. No, madame ; all I could say was of no use, and as for 
myself, I really must leave you to-day ; but don't be unhappy, 
madame, you may soon let your lodgings, you know, and there 
have been several people after them already ; one lusty old 
gentleman, in particular, admired their cheapness and retired 
situation, and said that he should call again in the evening. 

Vict, I cannot live alone in this place ; and, alas ! what 
inducement can I offer any one to remain with me ? 

Soph. Tve spoken to a fruiterer I know in the market, and 
he is going to send you a woman to do the' hard work of the 
house ; she has seen better days, and wishes for a genteeler 
occupation than selling oranges in the street. I expect her 
here every moment. In the mean time, madame, I shall go 
and pack up my box ; but don't be dull, it*s of no use, and Fm 
sure you'll let your lodgings very shortly. [Eont L. H. 

Vict, Nearly fifty years of my life have passed away, and at 
length I find myself a wretched outcast. My youth gone, the 
little pretensions I had to beauty, fading daily, and myself with-' 
out a friend in the world. Oh, the happy time when I was an 
industrious girl, when my heart was full of pleasant thoughts 
and fair hopes. \ Ah ! where a^^e they now ? Vanished. And 
what am I? A wretch I a very wretch! Oh, Michael t Michael! 
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(fpeaJting. the namtj I like the sound of that name, it seems 
like a tone of onee-lored music ; I think I feel happier as I 
repeat it— but what have I to do with a thought of him? He is 
now, I hear, a happy and an honest tradesman, rich and respect* 
ed, and one of our National Guard too. 

Re-enter Sophie, l. h. a box in her hand. 

Soph, Grood bye, Madame, the woman is here that I mention- 
ed to yon, shall I send her in ? 

Fict. Yes, Sophie. 

Soph. I suppose it^s no use mentioning the wages due to me. 
Well^well, I won*t hurt your feelings by naming them now — 
good bye. Madam. Come in here, my good woman. 

Enter Elise, l. h. dressed as a fruit womanf dnd carrying a 

market basket in her hand. 

Soph, That's Madame Victorine — good bye. Madam. 

Viet. Adieu, Sophie, if you will leave me. [Exit Sophie, l. h. 

Elise, Victorine ! Victorine ! how very familiar that name 
is to me. 

Vict, Well, my good woman, you have heard for what you 
are wanted here. 

Elise, Oh yes, madam, 'tis to keep the house clean and to^— 

Vict. Eh! 

Elise Eh 1 you look at me. Madam. 

Fict. Are you Elise ? 

Elise, Yes ; and you must be — you are — 

Fict. Victorine ! 

Elise, (Throwing down her basket*) — Dear, dear, how gkd 
I am to meet you ; kiss me, love — kiss me — (Elise embrtuses her 
with joy — ^Victorine recognizes her mournfully J^^Hfiit many 
years it is since we met ! only to think that I should have been 
sent here to the very house of |ny old friend to be her servant. 
But what have you been doing? how changed and poor you are. 
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Fict, When the Duke left me, you know tbat I formed other 
acquaintances, but in the end I was deserted by all alike, till 
dttscendin^ with each change I became the companion of the 
most depraved and wretched of men-— a gambler and a profli- 
gate. Oh ! Elise, if you but knew the anxious hours I then 
endured-— the scenes of despair and misery that occurred under 
this very roof, you would indeed pity me. Look in my face ; 
do not its lines and hollows tell you many a tale of sorrow ? 
Look in my eyes; are they not dull and sunken? are there 
not sad histories living there? 

EHse. Don^t talk so melancholy ; you frighten me. 
Vict, This house belonged to him — (^Taking a bunch of keys 
from <a6/0)— in almost every room are places for concealment ; 
look, here is one. You would not suppose there was a recess 
like this in the wall. — C'^he touches a spring with a key on the 
bunchy and a panel in the wall flies back ; it remains open for a 
moment^ then suddenly closes again J 

Elise, Bless me, bow wonderful ! then this house is yours f 
Vict. It waSy Elise, but at the death of my companion I 
disposed of it; 'twas my only resource ; the sum it produced 
has long since been expended. I am now but a tenant here, 
and without bread. Ah ! look at me and wonder, Elise. I 
have not tasted food since yesterday. 

Elise, And IVe been sent here from my orange stall to better 
my condition — how lucky IVe brought my basket with me. 
You shall breakfast to-day at all events, if we go without to- 
morrow, (]pW/«./onrar{i the table and opens her basket), Fve a 
bonne bouche in a corner of my basket, that will suit you exactly. 
An old flame of mine who bought some fruit of me this morn- 
ing, gave me this patty. Vm so glad I saved it ; and Tve a 
lit.tle drop of comfort too, f producing a small bottlej-^let me 
mix you a small tumbler of brandy and water, it will revive 
you. Whereas a glass and a jug; of water ? 
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Vict, Open that cupboard. fSfte gives Blisb keysj. You 
will find everything ; there, this is the key. 

Elise. (Opens cupboard and leaves the keys in the door.J 
Oh ! here's a jug of water. (She brings out a jug of water and 
a tin cup^ and mixes Vigtorine some brandy and water.) But 
what do you intend doing ? how do you mean to live ? 

Vid, (PoirAing to the bill in the window.) That is my only 
honest resource now. 

Mise. What! take in a lodger? Excellent ! Who knows but 
some nice rich old fellow will come — a good thumping old 
bachelor now would make an excellent living for us. 

Ftc^. Is it true, Elise, that Alexandre was sent to prison 
some years since for robbery ? 

Elise. Indeed it is ; but don*t mention his name — ^from that 
dreadful time I have never been the woman I was. (A knock 
heard,) 

Vict, There's some one at the door. 

Elise. Perhaps it is some one after the lodgings; I'll run 
and see. [She runs offx,, h. 

Vict, The gentleman that Sophie told me about, no doubt. 

Fe-^nter Elise. 

EHse. Clear away, clear away ; it's a gentleman about the 
rooms — 

Vict. Put everything in the closet. 

Elise. Quick, quick — (They put everything in the closet l. u.) 

Elise. Shall I ask him in here? 

Vict. Yes.— (Elise again runs off; Victorinb puts the room 
in order and dusts the table.) 

Elise. (Without.) This way, if you please, sir. — (Re-^nter 
Elise shewing in Bonassus; he is in half-mourning^ and much 
stouter than in the second act — A narrow crape round a low- 
crowned white hat, and wearing top-boots.) 
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Bon, Oh, in here, eh ? — phew ! how warm I The landlady, 
I pr^ume? — {Bowing.) 

Fict, CCuftseying,) Yes, sir. 

Bon, And the maid ? 

Eliie, {Ouiiseying.J Yes, sir. 

Bon, Ah, a pretty coat of arms we should make ; a stout 
gentleman supported by two ladies elderly, and curtseying. 
Well, Madam, IVe made up my mind to take your lodgings, as 
the charge is reasonable, and the situation retired. 

Eiise, f Aside to Victorinr.^ Ask him if he*s an old bachelor. 

Fict. You are a single man, I suppose, sir. 

Bon, Single now — I have been double. 

Fict. A widower perhaps ? 

Bon, Yes, (sighing,) I have lost my better half. 

EHse, Surely— -don't fret, sir ; youVe a very good half left, 
ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Fict, Elise ! — ^hush, you must not be so familiar. 

Bon. No children here, I hope ? 

Fict, No, sir. 

Bon. I must be done for. 

EHse. I'll do for you, sir. 

Bon. And washed. 

Elise. You shall be wash'd, sir. 

Bon. And all for five pounds a month. Well I shall send a 
servant with the luggage, and take possession to-night of this 
apartment, and the sleeping room above. 

Fict. Yes, Sir. Will you favour me with your name ? 

Bon, There*s my card. C^e gives a card, Euuz peeps at it 
and bursts into a loud laugh ; Bonassus is astonished,) 

&ise. {aside, to Victobine.) Do you recollect our frolic 
with this gentleman many years ago ? I'm sure it's the same. 

Fict, (looking at hun and laughing.J It is, indeed. 

Bon, How these women laugh ! What am I indeed ? 
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Elise, (adds to VAIobime/) Let me speak to him. 
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Fi€t. No— BO. 

&ite, Yesw — Sir ! hem ! Were yoo erer iw the eoone of 
jour life acquainted with a little EBglishwoman named Susan 
Pope? 

Bon. Now don*t ; I — I confe» once meeting with audi a 
lady— >3reaT8 ago— but I beg you won't mention it — ^my days of 
juvenile indiicretion are over^l Ve grown stout land steady. 

EU$e. And surely you remember Ma^am'selle Pauline ? 

Bon, What, the Duchess, as poor Mrs. B. and I used to call 
her? Did you ever know those indiTiduals? 

Elise, What would you say if Miss Pope stood at your elbow? 

Bon. I should say, Mr. Bonassus, take care of yourself 1 

EUse, Dear— dear, what a likeness you are to a gentleman 
of my acquaintance — just his fine eyes. 

^091. Bless my life— can it be? — now I look again, yon are 
Susan Pope— and you the Duchess — ^Ha ! ha ! 

ElUe. Ha! ha! 

Bon, Well, this is the drollest meeting . If poor Mrs. 

Bonassus were alive, she would not believe her eyes. — Miss P. 
no goings on now — no nonsense, eh ! 

Eliae. Sir,— (trtfA affected dignity.) — An officer's widow, as 
the Duchess now is, cannot be an object of unjust suspi^ons ; 
and though circumstances have reduced me to the situation of this 
lady^s housekeeper, yet I trust my character is above reproach. 

Bon, *Twas but a hint ; none of us are in our prime now; we 
have all grown stout and steady ; you in particular, (to Elisb.) 

Vict. So, you are a widower ? 

Bon, Yes; IVe been in solitude for a year and more. 

Elise. Then you'll soon be looking out for another wife ? 

Bon. No — promised Mrs. B. I would never think of snch a 
thing. 

Elise, Faithfully? 

Bon, Faithfully. 1 once hinted the probability of aadk an 
event and she lost her senses— poor thing, how she went on— 
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fancied herself a bathing machine at a watering-plaee, and 
when she thought she. was hired, her cries were trulj terrible— 
Well, adieu, ladies; get everything comfortable for me— -IVe no 
Mrs. B. to air my night-cap now. 

JEUse, You shall be attended to, sir. 

Bwi. Shall I ? Cogling herj Oh, Miss P.— Ah, if I had not 
faithfully promised the best of women, that Pd never hare 
another best of women, the best of men might look a little 
lojing at you— eh ! you rogue — I feel all my young blood 
rushing «p again. [E»U L. H. 

Vict, {Looking out at the window,) Can I be deceived ? 
' Blise. What is the matter ? 

Vict, That is surely Alexandre looking at me. 

BUse. Oh ! don*t say so. — CShe runs to the window.J'-^Ah I His 
he, sure enough ; don't let him see us — ^he recognizes you-^he 
has entered the house — then all my troubles will return again. 
— (Music. — Elise sinks in a chair ^ and hides her face in her hands : 
Albxandre erUers hastily ^ he is bald-headed, and wretchedly clad. 

Alex, Ah ! it is — I thought *twas a face that I knew. My 
princess. (T*© Victorine.) 

Vict. Alexandre, chance has again brought us together ; but 
we mtist now meet as strangers. 

Alex, My charming Victorine will not close her door 
against an old friend. lam a gentleman now, my love; — a 
professor of the science of fortune telling and juggling. I can 
shew you futurity on every card in the pack. I can astonbh 
you with the cups and balls, and swallow every knife and fork 
you may have in your house,-^ut though within these few 
weeks I have followed the art in the open air, there was a time 
when every salon in Paris was open to me. By the bye, I have 
a friend waiting for me without ; allow me to introduce him, he 
is a retired veteran of the Imperial Army. You will be charmed 
with hlAir^-Cnsar.l— ftfoiVtn^.J 
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Enter Casae ChantelouP£, in the tattered dreet of a eoldier^ he 

carries a bundle in his hand ; a handkerchief is bound round 

his wrist. 

Alex. A gallant creatare, an*t he? only obsenre his nobl e 
carriage. Come, come, Victorine, let as be glad to see each 
other, and talk of past times. My friend, here, has rare tales for 
tedious nights. You*ll do your best to amuse the ladies, eh ! 
Chanteloupe f 

Chant. Oh! yes. TU amuse the ladies — they'll find me a 
very charming companion.-- (Goes up and looks out of the 
window.) 

Alex. Who is this elderly gentlewoman ? You should in- 
troduce me, loYe ; it is long since poor De St Alexandre met ' 
with an introduction to respectable society, eh ! Chanty ? 

Chant. {Comes down L.) Our circle of acquaintance has been 
uncommonly queer lately. 

Vict. This poor woman is no stranger to you. 

Alex. Indeed ! — let me see your face, my love. Come, come, 
take away your hands ; perhaps you're an old sweetheart. 
— (Elise takes her hands from her face.) — What! the 
Baroness ? 

Elise. Don' t come near me, sir ; [ thought we were parted 
for ever ; I don't know-^-I don't wish to see you again; 

Alex. Nay, nay, forget the past ; Time is a great soother of 
injuries ; I was too thoughtless, perhaps, and desperation made 
me do that which I have since been sorry for. 

Elise. Hadn't I a nice house, and plenty of money ? and 
didn't you take everything from me ? don't let me look at you. 

Jllex, Chanty, open the bundle. — (Cbanteloupb opens the 
bundle and takes out watches, bracelets, and jewellery. — Alex- 
andre selects a pair of ear-rings and dangles them before the eyes 
of Elibe.) 

Elise. Oh 1 dear me! — ^bless my life! Where did: :ybti 'get ' 
those ? How beautiful ! 
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^Ux. It is for you, my precions. 

Elise, (r.) Me! dear good Alexandre! well, I always said 
that you had a good heart. 

Vict. How came you by this property, Alexandre ? 

Alex, (l.) 'Tis not mine, my dear — 'tis my friend's. 

Chant. IVe just come in for all this by an uncle's death — ^ 
I've been, in the army, as you may see — never heard of ray poor 
uncle for years, till I came to Paris yesterday, and then I found 
him in his last moments, and going to be imposed upon by old 
servants and nurses, but I stepped in and prevented their vil- 
lany, and when the poor old gentleman died, I took possession 
of his stock in trade, as heir at law. 

Alex, (Aside to Chant.J An excellent lie, Chanty. We 
have been friends and fellow lodgers some years. 

Chant. fAside.J In jail, 

Alex. And the dear kind-hearted fellow insists on sharing 
his good fortune with me. 

Chant. (Aside.) Always share what we steal. — f^LiSE and 
Chanty examine the bundle.) 

Alex, (to VicTORiNE.) Allow me, my princess, to present you 
with these bracelets, (producing bracelets.) I am sorry to see 
that delicate wrist of yours without such ornaments. 

Vict. They are indeed handsome, very handsome, bijt I 
would rather not take them. 

Alex. I shall be seriously offended if you do not. 

Vict. (^Alexandre fastens a bracelet on Victorine's wrist.) 
I never thought to wear such things again. 'Tis very pleasant 
to loqk at them, they seem like old friends. 

Chant. (Taking the handkerchief from his wrist ^ and shewing 
an iron ring and broken chain, apart.) I should like to get this 
bracelet off my delicate wrist. 

Alex. You must give me and my friend a lodging here. 

Vict. 1 have no room : the spare apartments that I had are 
already let. 
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Alex. We are not particular ; a sofa and a chair or two writ 
be sufficient C-^ knocking heard l. h.; Chantbloupb starts, 
gathers up every thing in his bundle^ and puts it on table,) 

Alex. Who's that? — (Victorinb looks through the window.) 

Elise. ril see. — (Elisb is going l. when Chantbloupb stops 
her.) 

Chant. You needn't say we are here. 

Elise. Who's to ask for you ? 

Chant. Who's to ask for us ? — fto Albxandrb.) 

.^lex. Many of our best acquaintances, as we have been ab- 
sent so long — ^but we wish to be retired at present. 

Elise. Oh, very well, I'll take this opportunity of popping 
to the pawnbroker's ; a little money, and some new clothes, will 
be of more use to me than a smart watch. — f Aside and exit l. b.) 

Alex. Come, come — {To Victorinb)— take this property 
and keep it safely for my friend; I'm afraid to trust it with him, 
he is so generous, so kind ; if a stranger were to ask him for 
its most valuable contents, he would give them instantly ; he is 
so unsophisticated and child-like. 

Chant. Damn it, you won't let the woman take charge of 
everything. 

Alex, Hush, 'twill be safer; take care of thia-^Giving her 
the bundle) — and to-morrow, we may hit upon some plan to bet- 
ter all our fortunes. — ( Victorine reluctantly takes the bundle^ and 
places it in the cabinet. — Chanteloupe takes off his upper coat.) 

Enter Blaize l.h. with two trunks. 

Blai, I'm right in the house, I'm told. These trunks 
belong to Mr. Bonassus, who has taken lodgings here. — 
(Chanteloupe sits on the taMe^ Victorinb is up the stage) 

Alex. Bonassus !, I know that name; let me look at you. 

Blai. Well, I don't hinder you. 

Alex. You are not Blaize — ^Mr. B.'s boy ? 
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Blai. I was !Mr. B.'s boy tvrfi^ty yeac^^igo, whim }An, B. ^|is 
alive. Tm his man now ; Mrs. B. made a man of me, so master 
says ; but she^sdead, andTm older.-^^e crosses to Victobine.) 
-— Madame^ you're tbe landlady > I suppose. Master says, will 
you get him every thing he wants i heroes the mo]^ey—(9it;<fiy 
money )-*~and yo^ must keep a good acconnt of what you lay out, 
for he's grown very sljingy. I^ me see, what are y^u to get ? 
Oh ! you're to get him something nice for supper, and me too. 

Fict. Where's EUse f £lise ! dear, dear, sj^e's gone out. (to 
Alexandre). If you myst stay he]re,go pri^e^tly to the kitohen ; 
I am supposed to be alone in this house, and your .presence 
may give rise to suspicions. 

Alex. I will — I will. — (Victobine goe^ off l. h. — Blaiie 
puJte one of the trunl^s on the table, another on the ground, 
R. H. upon which he sits, Chantelo;upe during the prece- 
ding dialogue has taken a German pipfi frof^ his poQfcetj which 
he has lit by means of a phosporus box, oMif smokes.) 

Alex, {Who has seated himself oki a ch^ir b. q. joftable^) 
So you have lived with Mr. Bpnassus i^finy y^ars, find are his 
head man, I suppose ? 

mai^ Yes-r-now his wife's dead, 

Alex. You keep his accounts, and take care of his property, 
no doubt ? 

Blau Yes, I don't know what he'd do without me ; he^s »o 
stupid, and /'m so cunning. 

Chanf, (On table.) Ha I ha ! ha I 

Blai, What do you laugh ^t I 

CAant. Your conceit. 1 wish it xrf s woft^. the while to t^ke it 
out of you. (hajfi^tside.j 

Alex, Ypur master is rich, I suppose ? 

Sl<ii* Indeed he is*^but very stipgy-r— ^is wife taught him 
t(i be 90.; but he dearly likes to carry his w^itch and plepty of 
mouey libout with h|in ; but t]ti|at's vvei^y e^cusablej^ its a new 
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thing to him, you see ; for he nerer could do so when Mrs* 
B, was living. 

Aiex, She was his cash-keeper — Eh ? 

Blai, Yes, and everything else keeper ; but Tm obliged to 
look after a great many things now. All his plate, for instance; 
his spoons and candlesticks, and his tea-pot ; I cleaned them all 
up, and packed them away in that box. f Pointing to the box on 
the table.J 

Chant, (putting up his pipe hastily, and clapping his hands 
on the booB,) In this box — Have you the key ? 
Blai, Of course. 

Chant, Oh 1 (He takes stage L. h. produces a brace of pistols 
out of his pockety and cocks them very coolly to the astonishment 
of Blaizb.) 

Blai, What are you going to do with those pistols ? 
Chant, (l.) Shoot the first man who refuses to do as I bid 
him. — Give me the key of that box. 
Blai, 1 dare say, indeed I 

Chant, C Aside to Alex.)— Look to the door, and leave this 
fellow to me. 

Alex. Don't let a thing escape, as we must be off to England 
in the morning. [Eeit L. v. 

Chant. (Pointing pistol at the head of Blaize.) — The key? 

Blai, Mur 

Chant, Silence ! 
Blai, Oh, Lord! 
Chant. Sacre I pomme de terre ! 

Blai. Th—th— there. — (Taking a key from his pocket and 
giving it, tremblingly^ to Chanteloufe, who instantly opens the 
box, and takes out the plate, as described by Blaizb.) 

Blai. A fine trap Fm caught in ! Oh, my poor master !— 
he little thinks what a place he's coming to.-»There*s a sack. 
(Chantbloupb takes an old canvas bag from his pocket and puts 
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^he plate ifUo it, examining each article, and rubbing it on his 
^sleeve toith a grin ^f satisfaction,) 

Blai. There go the spoons — there go the candlesticks— -there 
goes Master Bonassus^s mug, who died in his infancy— and 
there goes the teapot that I have cleaned so often If I 
could get to warn my master— FU try. C^ising.y—l say, my 
fine fellow ! youVe got all you want, I suppose ? 

Chant. Yes, 

Blat, Then, perhaps, I may go.— (fTe crosses to l. h. ; Chant. 
coUars and drags him back) 

Chant. Go! where? 

BUxL Any where. It's the way of the world, you know. 
When people have got all they can out of you, you may go 
about your business ; — gou have got all yon can out of the, so 
I suppose I may go about mine t 

Chant. Oh, this is the cunning that you bragged about !^- 
Ha ! ha ! you don't think I'm a fool«.-let you go, indeed ! you 
must stay here. Let me see you must be put out of the 
way. V 

Blai, Put out of the way 1 that means cutting my throat. 

Chant, Where shall I put you ? Oh, this closet will do ! 
{Opening the closet r. h., in which Elisb had left the kegs.) — In 
with you, and lay still, or — I shall blow you to atoms through 
tlie key-hole— in with you. 

Blai. But, Mr. 

Chant. Silence t 

Blai. I shall be smothered. 

Chant. So much the better. 

Blai, Oh, help! 

Chant, Ha ! — C^e puts the pistol to the ear of Blaizb, who is 
instantly silenty then thrusts him into the closet and locks it ; takes 
out the bunch of kegs, surveys them for a moment, tosses them up 
in his hand, and puts them in his pocket,) 

Chant. Lie stilL (To Blaizb through the key-hok.). 
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Biai. (fVithin,) I shall be suffocated. 

Chant' K good days work this.— fififo Uk$9 tk§ bm§ ^ plmie^ 
opWM the tMnet and puis it in. ALBXANOBt ra^^nlflrt, CttAHTE- 
Lovps puske§ th$ twa t funks qt^wt. .h.) 

jilex. Vidtorkie is reCuriiing.-— Whlit ha^e jovdone? 

Cha$U. Seouf^ everything, and locked up ike man, lo keep 
him quiet. 

Alex, 'file lodger is also at the door; he must not escape us. 

Enter VicfOftiTiB, l. h. 

Vict. Leave this room instantly ; its new tenant is coming, 
and he should not see you. . 

Aiex. What ! not meet my old acquaintance ? 

Firf. Bnt your compistnlon. — 

Alex. He's harmless enough, bless you — quite a lanib— 'the 
gentlest of earth's creatures. Til answer for his respectability.— 
{CnKirrvunsrK sitsn. h. and smokes, fiufts heard vnthantj 

RHse» This way — Mr. B. — this way. 

Rlisb enters^ showing^ in Bonassus ; he stops on seeing Alexan- 
dre and Chanteloupe ; thet/ bow to himy he returns it, 

Bon, {to Vict.) My man has brought some of my lugga^ge, I 
hear; the rest will arrive in the morning. Now, let me have a 
comfortable supper. 

Vict. Elise attend to the gentleman — ^and bring candles — r 
(Elisb goes cff l. h.) 

Bon. Who are these — lodgers in the two pair back ? 

Vict, {to Bon.) I must apologize for the presence of these 
gentlemen (persons) one of them I da^e say you mayj^ecollect 

Bon, Indeed ! 

Vict, Shall I send you in any wine, sir ? 

Bon, Certainly ; and a little brandy. 

VicU Very veil, sir. \Exit Victorinb, l. h.) 

Alaaa. (Approaching Bonassus.) Time, that ruthless frizeur, 
has somewhat thinned my locks^but I shxuild thjnk that enough 
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remains of the countenance of De St. Alezandrey to bring 
it to the memory of an old friend. 

Bon, Bless my life, is it you ? who'4 ha* thought it. Well, 
how d*ye do ? it seems as though fate had been rattling us up 
in his diee4)oz for years, and now throws us all out a cast, one 
a top o' t'other, eh ? ha, ha ! — ^Well, Fm glad to see you, how- 
erer— Fye lost poor Mrs. Boney. (shewing his hat). 

Alex, Poor soul — Allow me to introduce my friend Onsar 
Chanteloupe, a retired veteran of the Imperial Army, whose 
good qualities need only to be known to command an esteem 
for him. 

ChmiU (r. Aside to Alexandrb.) Nonsense, you make me 
quite bashful. 

Alex, (c.) We have just come off a long journey, and have 
not yet had time to change our habiliments. 

Ben, (aside.y-^l think any change might be for the 
better. 

Elise re-enters with a Tray on which are plates^ knives, 
forks, candles Hghted, and a cover. She places thenf on the 
. tMe and goes offagain^ l. h. 
Bon, Will you do as I do ? You're very welcome. 

Slisb re-enters with a decanter and a blaek bottle which she 

also puts on the table. 

Bon, Come, make yourselves hapj^. 

Alex, You're very kind; you have not forgotten the hospit- 
able qualities for which foxx were so famed twenty years ago. 

Chant, (Pouring out a bumper of brandy.) Your good 
health, s\t^^Tosses it qff.) 

Bon, (EaHng,J Whereas my man Blaise? 

CkaiU, He's gone dut, sir. (Pouring out another glass of 
6rafirfy.)— Your health, again, sir. 

Alex, (Kicking Chantt under table.) You*ll drink too 
much. 
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Chant, I like it ? 

Bon, Mi':8 Pope — fTo Elue.) — will you take a snack ? 

Eiise. No, I thank you, sir. 

Bon, But Ma'amzelle will, Tm sure ; tell ber I expect her 
to honor us, and she had better make haste, for my friend, the 
retired veteran, is clearing all before him. 

Chant, A forced march always gave me an appetite.— 
(Drinking again, — Elise goes off l. h.) 

Chant, Exquisite brandy ! — Superb I 

Bon-, Where can Blaize have gone to so late.--{ TaAres out 
his watch) — It's ten o'clock. — (Laying it on the tcMe and eating,) 

Chant, (Puts down his knife and fork^ and looks at the 
watch.) — Handsome watch that. 

Bon, Very good goer — 'twas a favourite of my poor dear 
departed . 

Chant, (Takes it up and weighs it in his hand.) — 'Tis very 
heavy. 

Mlex. (Kicking Chanty under table.) — Not yet — not yet. 

Chant. (Kicking again.J^—Be quiet. 

Bon. How you are kicking your legs about ! 

Chant. It's a very strange weakness, but I feel as if I 
couldn't let this watch go out of my hand again, for the world. 

Bon, {looking at him amazed.) — Ehl 

Chant. Will you sell it ? 

Bon. Not on any account. 

Chant, Will you give it away ? 

Bon. Give away a relic of Mrs. B.'s ! she'd haunt me every 
night. 

Chant, It's a great pity that people will drive me to such 
extremities— Your health, again, (drinking J-^ As you will 
neither sell it nor give it away, I must keep it.— (Ptits U in 
his pocket.) 

Alex, No— no— this must not be allowed. 

Bon. Hollo I help!— my watch !— where am I ? What com- 
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pany have I got into ? Hollo f Thieret l-^ffe coUart CoAir- 
TELOUPB and $eizes a decaiUet which Auoumdwm iake§fiom him. 

Chant. Behave like a gentleman, 

Bon, Help! help! Tm in had company. (fiankmo% 9trug' 
gles with Chantbloupe ; Albxaic dbb inierferet ; BoNAttut if 
thrown down.) 

ViCTOBiNB enters. 

Vict, Who calls for Help ? 

Bon, I'm robbedy I see it all now ; this koose is a man- 
trap, and I'm caught in it. He has taken my watch. — {Pointing 
to Chanteloupe.) 

Vict, Villains! why have you come here to implicate 
me in your crimes? Til call in the guard.— -(Motic. — Vic- 
TORiNE is going off uu. Alexandre »teps before and prevents 
her ; B0NA88U8 at the same time rises and calls for help; 
Chanteloupe seizes him and produces a pistol ; Bon assub ie 
terribly alarmed^ breaks away from him, and rushes out, l. h. 
followed by Chanteloupe. M pistol shot is heard^ Victobinb 
screams and falls senseless ; Chanteloupe re-enters with the 
discharged pistol in his hand. 

Alex. What have you done ? You're drunk and will destroy u«. 

Oumt. Ha ! ha ! IVe only frighten'd the fool ; he darted up 

stairs like lightning and has scrambled over the roof of the 

« 

house^Ha! ha ! 

Elisb enters in alarm l- vl 

Elise. We're ruin'd — ^the door is beset by soldiers — ^thcy 
demand two villains who have escaped from piison, committed 
a robbery, and have been traced here. 

Alex. {Supporting Victobinb.) My dear baroness ! you 
must conceal us. 

EUse. Then 'tis you diey are in search of! Ah I have it — 
therecets— the recess ; but where are the keys? (running to 
the B. H. doset,) Vm sore I left them in this closet door. 

Chant. Keys ! Oh, Fve got them. 

eUse. Ton !--6ive them to me, Sir; what business have you 
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witk themf— (Gbarteuwfs takes tk$ keys J¥mm kis potket and 
ffims them toket: Bliss selects a key.) 

m 

Music. — Loud knocking; the opens ike recess f Ausxaiiare 
dart$ in\ Chakteloopb takes tie brandy from the table and 
follows him. — The panel cloics upon them. 

EUse. (^MssistsY 1CTOR1VE.J — Victorine ! what shall I do with 
her 7 A little brandy may revive her. Ah, that horrid solctier 
has taken it all ; but stop, 1 put some away in this closet — 
(She unlocks the closet r. h. mth a key from the bunch.) 

Vict. {Reviving.) Elise I — (Elise instantly runs to her, — 
Blaizb opens the closet door, peeps out, takes the keys out of the 
door and closes it again. J 

Vict. Elise! help me— ^has there been blood-shed? Tell 
me the worst. 

BHise. No — no ; Mr. Bonassus escaped. — (Knocking again. 
A voice heard without.J — Open, in the name of the king. 

Vict. — 'Tis the National Guard ; let them come in ; Elise 
open the door. 

Elise. I— I— am afraid. 

Vict. Where is Alexandre and his associates ? 

Elise, They have escaped. 

Vict. Escaped! The guard shall be admitted; they shall ^ 
at least, search the house, and be satisfied. — (She runs out, 
L. H.-— Elise clears supper-table, chairs, 8^c. ; aU off, r. h.) 

tMse. Mustn't betray my poor old friend Alexandre, but 
what*8 to become of me 1 Ah, here come the soldiers ; I wish I 
could get out of the house. 

Enter Victorine shewing in Michael as Captain qf the 
^rational Quard, followed by two Sergeants, Soldiers^ and 
Bernard. Elise steals behind and slips out l. h, 
Vict. Search the house and be satbfied; you say that two 

escaped felons have been traced here ? . . 

Mich. They have, after breaking into apd robbing 
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perty, y0u mf t^^(To BeknahdJ 
Ber, Eyery article. 

Vict, C A side J That voice! tlMt form ! *ti« tttrelj Michael!— 
(^she gazes ai him.) If he recognizet me, I shall sinl^ into the earth, 
Mich, (to the guard. J Search erety room. I will remain 
and interrogate this lady; follow them, Mr. Bernard. 

[The Guard foUowed by Bcbitabd go offn.n, 

Mich, (to Vict.) You, madam, are mistrets of thb house. 

Vict. I am. 

Mi^ If the ruffians we are in pursuit of are here, 'twere 
hetter that yon instantly disclose their hiding-place, than 
oblige ns to proceed to extremities. 

Ftc^ Indeed, sir, I have not concealed thetn — that two men 
were here I will not deny ; hut they are gone, and I hope never 
to return. 

Mith. Why do you turn from me ? Do you know me ? 
Youir voice is familiar— imrely it cannot be — ^but no ; she could 
not be so changed.— Why shrink from me ? If you are in- 
nocent, you can have nought to fe^r.-^He takes her hand, 
looks her in the Jace, she trembles, and turns her head away.) 
— Victorine ! 

Vict. Michael ! Oh, Michael ! do not look at me, I cannot 
bear it. Am I not wretched and degraded ? 

Mieh. Dear Victorine ! 

Viet. Do not speak so kindly Michael, be harsh and stem — 
I can hear it better, for I deserve it ; proceed in your duty, and 
forget me. 

Midh. The guard returns. If you are guilty confess to me, 
and a tllought of old times is all that I require to protect you. 

Re-enter Bernard, the Sergeants, and Guard. 
1st Serg. We have searched every room, captain, but no one 
is to be found. 
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2nd Serg, (Forcing the cabinet and producing the hundU and 
bag deposited there by CaANtELOUPB and Victokinb.)— What is 
here ? (Opens the bundle.) 

Ber. 'Tis my property that has been stolen. 
Vict, Stolen! — Stolen did you say? 
Mich, Victorine ! you are indeed guilty. 
Vict, {falling on her Arnecs.)— No, no ; I am not if you knew 
all^if you knew the circumstances — indeed I am innocent 

Ber, (Surveying her arm.^ — The very bracelet that you wear 
belongs to me. 

Vict. To you — to you ! Does it belong to you ? — there — 
there.— f^SAe tears it off and throws it at the feet of Bernard.^ 
Michael !i— farewell — farewell for ever (she rushes out l. h.) 

Mich, Wretched woman, whither do you fly? Some of you 
follow me. — (He goes offh. u. followed by Bernard and two of 
the Guard.) 

1 St. Sergt. All search is in vain ; we must shut up the 
honse.'^'CBlaize comes out of the closet, with the keys in his 
hand. J 

BUd. Not yet, not yet. You want the thieves who have robb'd 
Mr. Bernard ; they have robb'd my master too, and Fll deliver 
them into your cutsody — 
\st. Sergt, You! 

Blai. Ah, you'may say you. I'm the jailor, Tve got the keys — 
(showing them.) I over-heard every thing in that closet, bless 
you, they are somewhere in the wall — (running to the panel.) — 
they're in the wall. — Ah, here's the hole and here's the key. I 
saw it all done through the key hole — now, look— Hocus 
pocus conjurocus— fJETe puts the key in the panel, it flies back, 
Alexandre and Chanteloupe are discovered) — there, there! 
—(Alexandre and Chanteloupe come out of the recess ^-^ 
Chanteloupe is intoxicated J 

Alex* My friends, I am extremely sorry you should have had 
so much trouble to find us ; but as it seems, we are caught. We 
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trust to your known kindness and humanity, and felt confident 
that the natural goodness of your hearts will prompt you to 
treat the unfortunate with respect and tenderness. Come, 
dear Caesar ! — ((me of the Sergeants and two of the guard condud 
Alexandre o^L. h.) 

Chant. Um ! Fm to follow, I suppose ? 

Blai. Of course. 

Chant, Dog — I'll strangle you. — fSeizing Blaise.) 

Blai, Oh, take him away — he'll kill me. 

Sergt, Seize him and drag him along.^-(CHANTELOUPB takes 
a pistol from his pocket.) 

Chant. Seize me! Ha! ha! — Where's the man that dare 
doit? 

Music. — The guard advance to seize him, he fires on them ; 

the Sergeant is wounded ; Chanteloufe breaks through 

them, and rushes out l. h. 
\st Sergt. Follow, and fire upon him. 
Blai. Follow! and fire upon him. — C^^l hasten off l. h.) 



SCENE II. 



A street in Paris — A bridge, with steps descending to the river 
•at the back — Night — Voices heard in pursuit — Victorine 
enters pale — She reaches the centre of the stage breathless. 

Vict. I have escaped them, the cry of pursuit grows fainter; 
this then, is the end of the wretched Victorine— houseless ! 
pennyless I and hunted to her death. I am supposed to be the 
confederate of common robbers, and a prison is all that I can 
expect. A prison ! The once happy and light-hearted Vic- 
torine to end her days in a prison ! I cannot bear the thought 
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— 1 shall go mad — my brain turns — help ! I shall die. Di« ! 
^-ah, that were best, the riyer njns close at hand ; rest 
is to be found there-^it shall be ; I cannot, cannot lir«.— 
(Voices heard again in purstUtJ — Ah, they come again. 
The river! the river! — (She rushes down the steps,) 

Music. — The Sergeant enters r. h. followed by Michael, 
Mich. Ah, she plunges herself into the river — save her — 
save her ! 

Music. — The Sergeant hurries down the steps : Michael un- 
buttons his knapsack y and throws away his accoutrements, 
Mich. Victorine, forbear ! — You may yet be saved. 
Sergt. (Re-appearing .j 'Tis useless — she has sunk — she is 

dead. 

Mich, Dead 1 dead ! follow me quickly.—- f^iCHAEL and the 

Sergeant i descend the steps. J 



SCENE III. 

Another Street. 
Chanteloupe runs on r. h. staggering. 

Chant, Ha ! ha ! ha ! think to take C«sar Chanteloupe ; ait 
old soldier who has been singed at Moscow, and frost bitten on 
the Borysthenes, is not to be trapped like a sparrow ; I've distanc 
ed them, however. Ha I ha 1 poor Alexandre, he's returned quietly 
enough to his old lodgings ; but as for me, I shall yet be revenged 
on Monsieur Bernard — shameful to take away all that I had 
earned so cleverly — but courage ! — {He sings the first verse of 
the revolutionary song '^ Ca Tra f" as he is doing so, with great 
hilarity^ a gun shot is heard witliout ; he starts, his pistol drops 
from his hand, he looks wildly round, staggers and falls. After 
a pause he raises ftimself u/?.)— >Ah, I am shot ! shot like a 
dog, and when Iwas so happy too, its cruel ; cruel. Qb, I*m.8truok 
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to the hearty ha ! ha ! — Courage, courage — ^no sniTelling. — 
(^He aifempts to recover his courage and sings,) 

"Music. — A Sergeant enters, r. h. Chanteloupe sees him, glares 
at him ferociously, and springs at him ; the Sergeant seizes 
him with his right hand. Chanteloupe struggles faintly, then 
falls dead. The Sergeant beckons on the guard, r. h., they 
raise him up, and bear him off on their firelocks, r. h. 



SCENE IV. 



Same as the first Scene of first Act. The garret, the bed, the 
rose in the glass, the night lamp just glimmering on the 
table. The peculiar air which closed the first Act is repeated 
here. — (Knocking heard at the door.) 

Mich. (Without.) — Victorine ! — Victorine ! 

Vict, (heard in bed.) Oh, save me ! I am drowning— -I am 
suffocated — (She rises and rushes forwardj'-^MichBBlf'hold me, 
hold me above the water — seize me by my hair-^-there, there — 
I*m safe now, I'm safe — ^bless you— bless you ! 

Mich. (Knocking at the door.J — Victorine, I say ! 

Vict. (Recovering and looking about her.) — Victorine ! Some 
one calls me. Where am I ? Ah ! in my little roOm — ^my lamp 
is still burning, the rose is still on my table and not yet faded ; 
then it has been all a dream — a dream! Ha! ha! ha! — 
(Laughs and cries at the same moment.) — Dear mother! ^tis 
yon who have watched over me, Uis you who have shown your 
poor lone child the end of vice ; thanks, dear mother, thanks — 
the lesson shall not be lost upon me. 

Mich. Victorine ! Are you not awake yet ? 

Mich. 'Tis MichaeKs voice ; stay a moment, I am not yet 
dressed ; I can scarcely think all this has been but a dream ; 
let me look in the glass; Tm sure I must ^e old and ugly. — 
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f Leaking in the gloBS.) — No, nothing is changed — ^nottiing^ 
whatever ; but what a shocking little creature 1 have been all 
night.— (Z>re««tn^ herself,) — Wait a moment, Michael, I'll 
open the door directly.-^EtisE heard mthout.) 

Elite, Victorine ! you lazy little slut, get up. 

Vict, Elisetoo! Have patience, don't hurry me. — (Alex- 
ANDBB heard,) 

Alex. My princess, we have come to breakfast with you. 

Vict. CCalling,) Elise! Alexandre! come again in five 
minutes ; I wish to speak to Michael alone. 

Jllex (without.) Oh, very well. — {She completes dressing 
herself.) 

Vict, Ha ! ha ! ha ! How pleased I am to see that 1 am not 
old and ugly, and that all my troubles have been only a dream ; 
but what a terrible lesson ! There, now I shall do. Come in, 
Michael, come in. — (She opens door, Michael enters,) 

Mich. Well, Victorine, have you slept on what we talked 
about last night ? 

Vict, I have, dear Michael — I have slept on it — 

Mich, Dear Michael ? 

Vict. And pray forget every foolish word 1 may have uttered. 

Mich. That I wilL Then I am to be happy after all ? 

Vict. If my sincere affection, my willing hand, and true heart 
can make you so. 

Mich. And are we to be married ? 

Vict. Yea. 

Mich. And when ? 

Vict. Whenever you please. 

Mich. (Embracing her.) When ever I please! then it shall 
be immediately. Oh, my dear Victorine, 1 have had such pleasant 
dreams all night t 

Vict, Have you ? 

Mich, And I woke so light-hearted, and so full of hope and 
confidence; that I was almost inclined to dress myself for owe 



A hem ! 



_ - What ! 
Elise. 



dQQT at iAe fomq moment— dx€i^9^ a^ in ^b^firsf^ ac^.y 

Alex, Cl. h.) Good morning. We have called ta \^9^W 
your sentiments, and taste your coffee. 

Elise. (To ViCTOjiiNE.)— Edmund is at the door in his ca- 
briolet; he wishes to take you out this morning. 

Fid. Tell him to call again in an hour, and then FU 

Alex. ^ 
^ise. 1 

Fict. (taking Michael's hand,) Introduce my husband to 
him. 

Elise. What ! have you decided ? 

Vict, I have. 

Elise. Going to marry ai journeyman upholsterer, after all ! 
— (Aside.) 

Alex. (Aside.) Damn'd mahogany shavings. 

Mich. And now, you must congratulate me, and be my 
friends. 

Alex. Will you ask us to dinner ? 

Mich. Yes. 

Alex. Then we do congratulate you, 

Vict. (To the Audience.) And if my friends will congratu- 
late me, my terrible dream will indeed meet with a pleasant 
termination, and the advice of to-night, may not have 

been given in vain. Gentlemen,— A word with you — 

(Alexandre and Elise turn up l. h. — Michael r. h. leaving 
ViCTORiNE in front.) — When you are in anger or in perplexity, 
be not too hasty in your decisions, but think first of the c^xka/k^ 

and sleep on it. Ladies, — If you are in love, be not too eager 

to hope, or tob ready to fear ; but sleep on it. —And Ladies 
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and Gentleiiien,~-If jou are disposed to approve of our humble 
endeaTOun to please you, the earliest sign of yonr satisfiaction 
will the sooner disperse our apprehensions; but should yon 
think to condemn us, let not jour displeasure be heard to 
night, but remember the lesson tou have received, and first 
9k^ cm a. 

MiCHAKL comes fbrward^ takes Victorins^s hand, leads her up^ 

and the 

CURTAIN FALLS. 



Disposition of the Characters at the Fall of the Curtain. 
Michael, Victorine, Albxandrb, Elisb. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



^^ Thb May >Qbbi»*' is an origimil Drama; the part of 
Hugh Bowyer was -intended for the Aothoi^s eai'ly friend and 
patron,. tlie late Mr. Terry; and though circumstances prevented 
the drama receiving the assistance of that excellent acior, yet 
for many iii^ts it was highly auboessful. 



TO CHARLES MATHEWS, Esq. 



Mt Dear Sib, 

In dedicating the following Drama to you, I am 
only actuated by the recollection of the exquisite and roystering 
whim with which you arrayed the otherwise poorly clad Tinker, 
CkUeb Pipkin. So richly dressed was he in your own drollery, 
that in the metamorphosis, I, at first, scarcely recognized my 
somewhat bare creation. 

That you may long remain to gratify the public by your 
talents, and be the pride and reference of the actor, whenever 
the respectability of his pursuit is questioned by the ignorant, 
is the sincere wish of 

Your Obedient Servant, 

John Baldwin Buckstone. 

1st May, 1834. 



COSTUME. 



I 

•-i 




Bowyer. — Dark old-iashioned cut coat, ditto waistcoat, knee 
breeches, and long leather gaiters — grey hairs — low*«rowned broad- 
brimmed hat. 

Captain Evenhoi^ — A military undress. 

&iifi/»ofi.— A recruiting sergeant's uniform. 

Pipkin, — First Dress, — A large flowered, quilted satin petticoat — 
laige old woman's cap, ornamented with flowers — underneath, a brown 
coat, with largei white, metal buttons, short skirts^^nross-barred, bed- 
curtain waiflteoaty with cotton stocking sleeves — leather breeches, bin* 
stockings, shoes and buckles^'-Glosely-striped blue shirt, fiistened by a 
large pewter brooch. 

Tom Tit. — ^A dark pepper and salt jacket with a small tail cocking 
up, looking like a sparrow — a red waistcoat, old light blue trowsers, 
common worsted stockings, and old laced boots — a boy's leather skull- 
cap, with a peak in front — a long bird-cage slung at his back, during 

the first Act. 

Corporal, } 

^ > In uniform. 

Drummer, 3 

The vilk^rs in holiday clothes — May-men in white shirts, deco- 
rated with ribbands — coloured knee breeches and white stockings — their 
hats adorned with ribbands — ^the recruits in smock-frocks and country 
dressesy with cockades in their hats. 

Mary Bowyer, ^^h white muslin frock, small round straw hat trim- 
med with.flowers. 

Patience, — ^A country woman's dress. 

The fonale villagers in white and coloured holiday dresses--^their 
hair and hats ornamented with flowers. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONiE. 



Hti^h Bowyer^ . . 

Sergeant Stephen Sampson^ 

Captain Bvershot^ 

Caleb Pipkin^ a Tinker, 

Tom Tity a Bird-catcher, 

TJiump, a one-eyed Dnmimer, 

Corporal^ 

Lord Reuben^ 

Sir Rob, 

The Honourable Jemmy Clout, 

Master Jupit 
Master Caleb 

Villagers, May-men, Morris-dancers, 
Recruits, Soldier, Drummer, 
Fifer, ^. 



Mr. G. Butler. 
Mr. T. P. Cooke. 
Mr. Hemming. 
Mr. Mathews. 

Mr. BUCKSTONB. 

Mr. G. Smith. 
Mr. S. Smith. 



May-men. 



fw «. ». '> Pipkin's Children, 
feo Pipktn, \ ^ 



Mary Boun/er, the May Queen 

Patience Pipkin, .... 

Miss Caroline Pipkin, ^ 

Miss Anne Pipkin, > Pipkin's Children. 

Miss Eliza Pipkin, ; 

Villagers, May-girls, ^c, ^c. 



Mrs. Yates. 
Mrs. H. HiTGHES. 



THE MAY QUEEN. 

♦— — 

ACT L— SCENE I. 

A Fillage Oreen — Country Church in the distance. 

In the centre of the stage stands a May-pole, wUh two hoops^ 
handkerchiefs y and ropes of flowers streaming from them ; 
a rustic crown on the top of the pole — On r. u. b. is a 
bower o/ roses tastefutty fitted up, and hung with garlands — 
At the rising of the curtain^ a groupe of villagers are dancing 
round the May-pole — Farmers and VUlagers in fronts drink- 
ing and singing. 

Chorus.* 

The May*po1e is up. 
Now giTe-us the cup, 

We*il drink to the garland around it ; 
But first unto those 
Whose hands did coq^pose 

The glory of flowers that crown'd it. 

Enter four Villagers carrying Mart Bowtsr in a rustic chair , 
garlanded with flowers^ as Queen of the May ; they halt in 
centre, and the chorus is repeated — " The. May-pole is up,*' 
&c. The chair is then put down^ two girls hand Mary to the 
bower, and stand one on each side of her ; when she is seated, 
a loud shout is given, and Caleb 'Pipkin enters, fantastically, 
dressed in a quilted petticoat trimmed with flowers, jacket 
similarly adorned, and a womah*s cap wreathed with a gar- 
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lofid on his head : a brass ladle in one hand, and a large white 

pocket handkerchief in the other — he dances lustily to the 

music, till the characters are arranged. 

Pip. Now, my merry Mayers, I, Caleb Pipkin, surgeon of 
sauce-pans, rectifier of ancient brass kettles, and re-bottomer 
of transparent frying pans, otherwise called a tinker, some- 
time travelling in the good country of Cheshire as sich, and in 
that creditable occupation ; but now, by your election, marshal 
orator, and Mad Moll of this celebrated ceremony, do announce 
to you that I have collected from the generous of this village 
the sum of three shillings and two-pence hji^enny to the defray- 
ing of the expences of this our festival — (iS>Aoul)-^$tand out 
of my way, ye clodhoppers, while I present the same.to our lady 
queen.^f^^e brandishes his ladle^ advances to "MlARY^ drops on 
his knees, and presents her with the bag containing the money .J 

Tom Tit enters, l. h. 

Tit. He's a coming, the old daw's hopping over the turf; he 
spies what's going forward ; I tried to make him fly off, but it 
wouldn't do ; so I popt here like a lapwing to tell you, and if 
your little linnet in the rose bush there, don't take wing, he'll 
cage her for a month. 

Mary, (coming from the bow9t.) — Is it my lather, you mean ? 

Tit. It is, indeed. 

Mary, Then I must hasten home ; I did not think he would 
leave his room to-day; and though he did not forbid my joining 
in these sports, yet he seemed to have a great dislike to it. 
Jane, (to a villager,) will you come with me? 

Pip. No, no, I can't allow it — you are our queen, and must 
never abdicate the throne while Caleb Pipkin is your cabinet 
minister. Lord Reuben, Sir Bob, and the Honourable Jemmy 
Clout, when I make an oration to old Bowyer, second my mo- 
tion ; and if I want you to speak on my side, when I tap you 
with my knuckles, see that you sing out like a new kettle* 
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Mary. Indeed, Caleb, I would rather go ho8 i » you don*t 
know his temper. 

Pip. Nonsense, he won*t make a hole in his manners to-daj 
-—if he does, I*U clap a soldering iron to the orifice that shall 
stop it in a twinkling. 

Tit, I see him — I know him by his poll — here he come*— 
now, Queen Mary, stand well upon your perch, 

Mary, Let me go, Caleb. Come,* Jane, he'll be angry with 
me — I know he will — take off these garlands, f f 

Enter Bowter, l. u,^^He stops iuddeniy on perceiving Mary, 
and looks at her stemly-^she turns her head moay from him. 

Bow, Mai)|^ I did not expect to meet you in the midst of 
this mummery. 

Mary, I am going home directly, father ; T was afraid you 
would bt angry; yet I thought that — that you would not be 
so very flSgry — so— so — I came here, you see— and-r-and Tm 
going home now, father. * ^'^ / 

Bow. Come, girl, follow me. * 

Pip, Hem ! You must excuse the liberty I take fh thus 
▼eiituring to address you, Mr. Bowyer; but if the ojjinion of a 
person of my known knowl^ge and respectability can at all 
weigh against your deciaion, T should recommend you to allow 
your daughter to stay ; ■■not that I would presume to dictate to 
you, but — ^pardon my emotions^^I can fully enter into the 
feelings of a fond father, having a claim to that name mpelf, 
Caleb and Jupiter being my sons, and the Misses Anne, Eliza, 
and Caroline Pipkin my daughters. 

Bow. And is this the example you set your children ? 

Pip. Of course ; became if any thing goes wrong with me, 
they will perceive it, aad^niobordingly turn up their noses at 
me and my example. • 

Bow, Pshaw! Mary, go home. ^ ■■ . 

All, No, sir^-no, no. i *?^., 

b2 
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Tit. (Coming down to BowtER.) — ^Don't tie her wings, yet, 
Sir ; consider, youUl take the gloss off her feathers, Sir, by 
caging her too soon, and spoil her song. 
Bow. Mary, do you wish to stay here ! 
Mary. (Sobbing.) — If you think I am doing wrong, I would 
not stay for the world ; but, I — I — don't think I am. 

Bow. They all seem happy — (surveying the groupej — and 
Mary too ; the tears are hanging on her cheek at the thought 
of leaving her companions. Well, well ! though every beam 
of joy is shut out from me, Fll not cloud the little sunshine 
that would now glance upon my child. So, Mary— 
Mary, Father! 

Bow. You may remain here ; but remember, you are the only 
society I have, and perhaps in an hour I may want your com- 
pany. 

Mary. Thank^ye, father ; thank*ye. Nay, I shall not stay so 
long as that, believe me. 

Bow. Well, well, be happy ! be happy ! 

[EobU Bowter r. 
(The villagers shout) 
Pip. Ha ! ha ! I thought my eloquence would move him, 
if his resolution had been as firm as double block tin. I 
haven't attended elections and studied country newspapers for 
nothing. Now, may it please your majesty, let your maids of 
honor escortch you to your palace I Lads, take your places for the 
dance, and you, Tom Tit, look out ; and if you see Mrs. Pipkin 
in perspective, give me notice as quickly as possible, that I may 
take myself off. Now strike up. 

Music— Mary i * re-conducted to her arbour^^The villagers take 

their places J and dance round the may-pole — ^Tit goes out u. e. r. 

then six villagers and Pipkin donee the Morris-dance — The roll 

of a drum is heard at a distance . 

Pip. Eh! what's that? bleta my soul, military arrivals. La! 
we shall become quite fashionable. 
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Re-enter Tit, u. e. r. 

Ttl. They Ve coming ! they Ve coming ! soldiers, bless you — a 
flight of redstarts; Ibten, and you*ll hear the chirping of 
the fife— coming a listing ; but they donH get their clap nets 
over me— rZ>rttiit and fife heard wUhouty r J 

Pip. Huzza ! a recruiting party ; now*8 the time for laurels 

r 

and liberty. Mrs. Pipkin must look about her, or my charcoal 
fire will be poked out by a bayonet, — (Drum and fife again r. 
— Sergeant Sampson ent^s at the head of a recruiting party ^ r. 
— ^Mart rises as they enter^ and appears agitated on beholding 
Sampson— ^Ae mob shout as he enters^ and are pressing round 
Am, while Pipkin ke^s them back with his ladle J 

Samp, Ha ! my pretty May Queen ; my lady Flora of this 
bower of roses, how fares it f 

Mary. (Comes down,) — Hush ! don't notice me now ; my 
father may hear of it. 

Samp, {Brings her forward) Not notice you! could I pass 
my sweet Mary in her palace of flowers with closed eyes ? Could 
I see her in all her beauty, and leave her without breathing one 
word of true devotion ? When shall 1 see you again, Mary ? 

Mary, Alas ! I know not ; my father is so harsh with me, and 
every day becomes so strange and gloomy, that I am afraid to 
leave him an instant ; and when with him, he is sometimes so 
wild and terrible, that I am almost fearful of my life. 

Samp, I have much to say to you, Mary ; much to talk about 
that concerns the future happiness of both. Will you meet me 
this evening? let]me see you at th e ; no, near the Old Cross, 
at eight ; 'tis a quiet spot, where I can talk to you without inter- 
ruption. Will you be there, my Mary? I may not see you again. 

Mary, Not again, say you ! 

Samp, I expect to be ordered from head quarters daily, and I 
would notgo without a parting word, and a hope of hearing from 
you. — ( During this dialogue, the villagers have retired up the stage ; 
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Sampson now appears in dose conversation wUh Mart, near 
the arbour^ while Pipkin and Tit come forward, 

TH, If he ar'n*t trying to pop a lime twig on her feathers, 
Fm not a bird catcher, that's a^ll. 

Pip, Hush ! no scandal ; she*s a bright little kettle, and I 
won't allow her to be blackened by your smoky obserwations — 
hem ! — (Sampson has taken the hand of Mart, but relinquishes 
it on hearing Pipkin cough ; Pipkin and Tit hastily retire 
and join the villagers.) 

Mary, I see my father looking for me; I know he is impa- 
tient at my staying so long from him. I hare now an 
opportunity of slipping away from my companions ; so fare- 
well— fcro5SM to B.) 
, Samp, You'll remember this evening, Mary. 

Mary. If I can be there, believe me, I will. 

Samp. You will, Mary, I know you will ; I may never see 
you more. 

Mary. At eight exactly? 

Samp, Exactly — near the Old Cross, on the high road. 

Mary. I shall remember; goodbye, Stephen. 

Samp, Till then, sweet Mary, farewell. — (Mart goes offR. h. 
The Drummer rolls the drum — the Mob come forward. — Sampson 
addresses them.J 

Samp. Now, my lads, whoever may be inclined to serve his 
king, fight for his country, and wreathe his brow with deathless 
laurel, let him not lose this opportunity. Do any of you itish 
to be made gentlemen ? 

AU. Yes ! yes ! 

Samp. Then serve your king. Let you be ever so ragged, ever 
so poor, or ever so miserable, he will find yon money and 
clothes, and the roll of the drum will send sorrow on a forlorn 
hope that shall bring him returned among the killed; so, 
my lads, if you wish to make your .fortunes, inst^intly have 
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the cockade on your bat, the king^s bounty in your pocket, and 
a merry life and a scorned world are before you. 

^U. Huzza. — (Drum rolls. J 

Samp. If any of you are out of place, and at your wits end 
for a crust, follow me ; if any of you have bard masters, or bad 
mistresses, snap your fingers at the whole troop, and follow me ; 
if any of you have been unlucky with your sweethearts, clap on 
the red jacket and she'll follow you all over the world ; if any 
of you wish to have your names live for ever, and your child- 
ren's children see you standing in marble, follow me; in 
short, glory, riches, laurels, fine clothes, and pretty women are 
to be had of me. Sergeant Stephen Sampson, at the Drum-head. 

AH. Huzza ! 

Pip. Hem ! D'ye think I should do for a grenadier, eh ? 

Samp, Do! a man like you might foe a corporal in 
six months — a sergeant in nine — a lieutenant in twelve; 
then a captain — then an adjutant — ^then a major — then a 

colonel — then a general — and, perhaps ^mark ! I sa y 

perhaps — a field-marshal in- a year or two. 



Tit. What a starling he is ; he hasn'^t been taught to stand 
well upon his perch and chatter for nothing ! 

Pip. Then it's your opinion. Captain Sampson, when a 
man's worldly affairs want new bottoming, his fire out, his 
bellows without wind, his budget empty, and his friends' frying- 
pans all turning their backs upon him-— the best way to ge% 
properly patch'd, hoop'd, and mended, is to 

Samp, Serve the king. 

Pip. Mrs. Pipkin has led me a terrible life, lately; I'm 
very much inclined :— glory, pretty women, corporal, and all 
that! Captain Sampson, when a man has a troublesome wife, 
one that likes the sound of her own voice — you understand — if 
he was to make ready ! present ! fire ! wouldn't it frighten her ? 

Samp, Silence her for ever. Nothing like the roll of the 
drum to drown the tongue of a scolding wife ; and when you 
have been upon drill, order her through the same evolutions 
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afterwards, and FU be sworn the white sergeant vUl be absent 
upon furlough in the snapping of a musket 

Pip, Give me the shilling ; pots, pans, kettl^^ aqd 8a^ce• 
pans, march. Glory, libetty, laurels, and Captain Pipkin for ever ! 
— rrA« dmm rol U SAHpaoN takes a ha$ from on^ of the 
$oidierSfJh$9 th$ cockade upon it. Pipkin ^A^s <^hi$ cap an4 
fhwers and peUicoaty and flings them among the crowd, and puts 
the hat on.J 

Tit. You're caged, Master Pipkin ; you've moulted for life ; 
the net's over you ; get away if you can. 

Pip, Tol de rol lol. Come, captain, to the right about face^ 
Tommy, my lad, you know Mrs. Pipkin, don't you? 

Tit. Yes, I think I do ; rather pretty and well-shaped ; 
coloured wing, and a cap on her poll, with fire nestlings ; she 
has little strong sharp^inted claws, and strikes brisk and hard 
blows, like a woodpecker. 

Pip. That's her ; if you see her, tell her I'm a gentleman ; 
and gone to look for jobs in the field of glory ; tell her IVe 
soldered the holes in my fortune ; tum'd my back upon tin, and 
adopted steel ; and when I'm a general, perhaps I'll allow her 
a separate maintenance; perhaps make Caleb a lawyer; per- 
haps Jupiter a major; and perhaps the three girls maids of 
honour. Now, captain, I'm your man ; shoulder arms ; march.?-— 
(JOrum rolls — ^Tit looks at Thump.) 

Tit. Bless me. Sir, you've lost your eye. 
, Pipt. How did you lose the use of your optic ? 

Thump. By winking one day at a cannon ball that stared me 
full in the face ; but 'twas all for glory ; nothing like it under 
the sun, so shoulder your pitchforks and march. 

Song and Chorus. 

PRUMMER. 

Away, sway, for glory, lads, 

From every trouble free ; 
^ave noisy wives and surly dads 

yor fftmp and liberty. , 
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Then take the coio, and acorn the plough 
For the merry fife and the row d^ dow. 

Chortu. 
And the row dow dow, and the raw dow dow. • 

Why toil like slaves from mom till night 

To earn a crust and ban. 
When you may honour gain in fight, 

And live a gentleman? 
Then take the coin, and scorn the plough 
For the merry fife and the row dow dow. 

Chorus, 
And the row dow dow, and the row dow dow. 

Villagers shout — The Sergeant marches off at the head of the 
group — Pipkin is carried qffin the chair of the May Queen ^ 
and all exit r. h. u. e. to the drum and fife, but Tit. 

Tit. There they go ; what a song that listing soldier holds to 
be sure; he runs his seef and snee-jug and twinks all manner 
of ways. Capital btrd-catcher ; popt his clap net over Master 
Pipkin in a very sholrt time. Ah I he's a very pretty sort of a cock- 
chafiSnch to leave his nest and young ones^ and troop oflf with 
the red wings. And Mary Bowyer too — I must tell her father of 
her, or she'll be under a net that she'll never get out of when 
once she's there. Oh ! what do I see? Mrs. Pipkin and her 
nestlings. Here will be a family piping in all sorts of notes. 

Enter Patience with her five children, l. h. ^ ^ 

Pat. (Sobbing,) — Have you seen my husband, Tommy ? 

Tit, 1 saw him a little time ago, but he's flown out of sight 
now. 

Pat, He's been out of my sight ever since yesterday ; I can't 
think what has come to him ; there's not an ale-house within 
five miles that he hasn't run up a scor^ at ; there's not a wake 
Q«r a dance but he's the .first among them, leaving me and the 
little ones to shift for ourselves; he never thinks of seeking for 
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a job, and only say a cross word to him, off he u for whole 
days, jumping about the country like any one mad* 

Tit, DonH be in a flutter, if 1 tell you something. 

Pai, Has anything come to him?' 

TU. Yes. 

Pai. What? 

Tit. Oh, something ; a red start, bless you ; drums and fife were 
the call birds, a bright shilling was the looking glass, saw 
himself in it, oyer came the net, there he was, and off he is» 

Pat. Has he gone for a soldier *^^^(Drum and shout heardj — 
Oh, dear, what will become of me ! Oh, Tommy, Tommy, I'm 
ruined and undone. Did he go that way ?-— fPoinfin^n.) 

Tit. Yes! 

Pat. ril follow him, he may depend upon it ; he shanH think 
to fling me off so easily. 1*11 follow him even if he goes to 
foreign parts ; so come along, Caleb ; come, children. — (^Shouts 
again, she runs of with her children, u. E. r. h.) 

Tit, Ha ! ha ! ha ! There she goes to be drilled ; now I'm 
off to Master Bowyer's, or he'll lose his little linnet. Oh, here 
come the lads and lasses again. — (Shout.) — Dance away, while 
you can ; May day only comes once a year, but birds can be 
caught any time in the week. I see that, ha ! ha ! ha I — 

[Rjtit R. R. 



SCENE II. 

The interior of Bowyer's Cottage, a window near the door, over 
which rests a gun,— Shouts heard without. 
Enter Bowter, r. h. 
Bow. {Calling) Mary! out again! I must look to her. I 
don't like the zest she betrays for these pleasures— (sAouto 
again.)— -Ro^ the voices of those hounds howling in their glad- 
ness thrill oyer the strings of my heart; they do not meet my 
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ears like criefl of joy — but as a loud wailing, through which 
a voice seems to tell me that happiness and I are foes for ever. 
— fA knock at the door, l. h. ; Bowter opens it.) 

Enter Tit. 

Tit, Oh! Mr. Bowyer, Pm so astonish*d; she's caught, Sir; 
your little linnet, she's caught by the leg, Sii ! 

Bow, Eh! 

Tit. Your daughter, Sir, — Mary, the May Queen. 

Bow. Well ! what of her ? 

Tit. I ran here to tell you, because I thought it proper that 
I shouhi do so ; that piping bullfinch, who has just hopped 
into the village with a flight of redpoles-^the sergeant, I mean, 
and the soldiers. 

Bow. Well! 

Tit. The sergeant spied your daughter—*! saw it-— spread out 
his nets immediately — lots of bird-lime at the tip of his tongue, 
creeps up to Mary, over goes his net ; she fluttered and.hopp'd 
about, no use at all ; the salt was on her tail in a moment ; and 
there she was. Can't you see ! the sergeant's fallen in love with 
her, and she's trapped ? I know — you can't think how 'cute I am . 

Bow. Are you telling me a lie ? 

Tit. Me ! oh, no ! ask her, that's III. 

Bow. Out of the house, sirrah ! or I'll make your bones ache in 
a twinkling. 

Tit. Oh, don't! it's all true; I saw it, bless you ; she's caught, 
and caged by this time. 

Bow. Silence, cur. — (He takes him hy the neck and thrusts him 
out,) — Humph ! there may be some truth in that imp's tale ; 
she has been noticed at the mummery, and perhaps has been 
pleased and flattered by it ; I'll have an eye upon her.— (T'/ic 
door of the cottage opens, and Mart enters J — Mary, why did 
you go out again ? you look heated ; have you been dancing ? 
Marif. No, father ; I have but hastened home. 
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Bow, Look me in the face stedfastly ; no casting your eyes 
on the ground; look at me— -look at your father. Mary, I don^t. 
think you ever told me a' lie in your life ; and if 1 ask you a 
simple question, I may expect the truth now. 

Mary. Ye — s, father. 

B<m, You tremble ; have you been spoken to by any par- 
ticular person at this festival ? 

Mary, Not any person very 

Bow, Eh! 

Mary, Ye — yes— bu t 



Bow, No hesitation. You have, and by a soldier* 

Mary, Yes; I have, father, but he has ^leen me once before^ 
and so — and so he asked me how I did ; and — and 

Bow, You haee seen him before, you say ? 

Mary, Yes, father ;«-he— he once saw me across the fields 
from a dance, and was very kind, and very careful of me, and 
that was all. 

Bow. You never told me of this. 

Mary, Oh no, I thought it was of no consequence ; and so, 
and so, I didn^t. 

Bow, Very well, girl, now listen to me, — (They sit.J 

Mary, (l* h.) — ^What will he say to me. 

Bow, Mary, do you recollect your brothers and sisters? • 

Mary, Yes, father. 

Bow. But you are too young to remember them all. You 
have not forgotten your mother? 

Mary, Oh no, that I have not. 

Bow, She has been in her grave five years. Do not weep, 
girl ; my jojrs have withered one by one ; and you, my youngest 
and my last, will bring madness and misery upon me. 

Mary, No, father ; never, never, dear father. 

Bow, Mary, my hair is growing whiter every day ; my hands 
shake, and the veins in them seem to get larger and blacker, and 
my eyes tell me they have looked their clearest. 'Tis age, child. 
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withering age. Ohl is it not a wretched thing to see all the glo- 
ries of life dying away daily, and only our bad deeds of the past 
becoming embodied and taking giant shapes, the closer we 
creep to our graves. 

Mary. Father, look not so strangely on me ; you know how 
your wildness terrifies me. 

Bow, Listen to me, Mary, and then take heed ; you have heard 
my deep sighs in my waking hours, and my strange words in 
my time of sleep ; you have never known the cause of those 
fearful signs, but the time has come that must tell you how you 
ought to guard yourself, and cling to your guilty father. 

Mary. Guilty! 

Bow, Aye, guilty ! you knew I was the steward of a wealthy 
master ; you have heard too that he had a son, a wild — a way- 
ward lad ; he offended his father, left his home, became a wan- 
derer in the world, and at length was never heard of. The 
father on his death bed called me to him, wept over the memory 
of his unhappy son, bade me seek him, and producing a will that 
bequeathed his boy all his wealth — died. 

Mary. Well, father! 

Bow. I was then poor; there were seven of you looking to 
me for bread ; riches were within my grasp, beggary stood at 
my right hand ; the temptation was mighty, and I fell beneath 
its power; I forged a will, made myself my master's heir, and 
became a rich man. 

Mary. Did you ?— did you do that ? 

Bow. (rises) Ha! shrink from me, Mary — you may — you 
ought ; from that hour a curse seemed clinging to me. I em- 
barked in speculations, my wealth declined ; I removed from the* 
spot of my hidden shame ; still a demon dogged me, and death 
joined in the pursuit. He first fastened on my eldest boy, my heir ; 
and then they all died away, till your poor mother sunk beneath 
her sorrows, and the last words that she ever spoke were — " Take 
care of our poor Mary."— I think she is looking upon me now 
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as she then looked.— Oh Mary, my child, all my misery is flash- 
ing anew upon me ; hide me, save me ! Mary, your hand. The 
earth reels beneath my feet ; save me — (FaUs in a chair.) 

Mary, Father ! look up ! you frighten me, you do indeed. 
^^{A knock heard at the dooTy he rises in alarm,) 

Bow. There's some one at the door ; open it, open it, and 
send them away. — (She opens the dooTy FiPKivputs his head in.) 

Pip, Oh, I beg pardon ; I thought you might be alone ; no 
consequence at all. 

Bow, Stay, Sir; come in. — fPuUs him in and shuts the 
door,) — You have something to say to my daughter; speak 
out. Sir, and let her father hear you. 

Pip, You needn't look so suspicious ; I'm a gentleman. I*ve 
exchanged my budget for a knapsack— hold up your head, says 
the corporal — there it is, says I ; now let it down again, says 
he — I won't, says I ; for when a man^s head is once up in the 
world, he should keep it there. — (Aside to Mary) — ^Look at 
me ; when I wink my eye, I've something for you. — (Bowyer 
takes down the gun.) 

Mary, Hush ! (l.) 

Bow. Now, Sir, instantly disclose your errand here, or you 
shall never be the bearer of another. 

Pip. What are you going to do, my dear Sir? Don't attempt 
to fire; you'll drill a hole through me that I shall never be 
able to tinker up again as long as I live. 

Bow. No trifling, Sir — your business here ? 

Pip. Why, I'm a tinker, at present ; but before I retire from 
the trade, if any of your kettles are out of order I'll patch 
'em for you on the most reasonable terms.— ^^sirfe to Mary) 
—Get me out of the house, or I shall melt away. 

Mary. Nay, Caleb, if you are the bearer of any message for 
me, do not conceal it because my father is present. 

Pip, Well, Mr. Bowyer, if you'll ground arms I shall be 
able to speak : I've not smelt powder yet, I'm only used to 
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charcoaL — fTakes a letter Jhm his hoi,) — This little Inttet^ as 
we military gentlemen say, is directed to Mary Bowyer; of 
course, all letters should be given as per direction— so there. 
Now, I suppose, I may go ? 

Bow. No, Sir, it may require an answer. Mary, gire me 
the letter. — (She does so, and goes up. J 

Pip. We're both done for ; I shall be shot before my time, 
and she'll be hung up till she's rusty. 

Music. — Bowter reads the letter^ points to the dooty tears the 

letter in anger, Pipkin runs out, and Bowyer closes the door. 

Bow. (L.) Girl,- you have deceiyed me; while I have looked 
upon you as an emblem of innocence, you have encouraged a 
secret intercourse with a man — a soldier — and duped your con- 
fiding father. Come near. 

Mary. Foi-give me, father ; — (kneelsj—^o not be harsh. 

Bow. It is to be — it is my fate! Shame will reach you, and 
a felon's death may now be awaiting me : would that I were 
dend. — (Falls into his chair,) 

Mary. Dear father, forgive me— oh, forgive me ! 
Music. — She kneels to him, and the Scene closes. 



SCENE III. 

Village Drop. 

Enter Sampson, the Corporal, Drummer, Fifer, and party of 
Recruits, followed by Patience, r. h. 

Pat, I tell you it's no use at all your drumming and fife- 
ing ; I come to speak, and speak I will ; you have deluded away 
my lawful husband, Caleb Pipkin, and I come here as his lawful 
wife to demand him at your hands. 

Samp, My good woman, your husband has enlisted of his 
own free will, and is now on the high road to fame. 

Pat. Where's that? because I'll follow him. 
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Samp. I'm ashamed of you ; you ought to rejoice at your 
husband's good fortune ; think of the fine life that is before you ; 
living like a duchess; riding on a baggage waggon all day; 
sleeping in snug quarters all night; everything pravided 
for you, and nothing to do but to live and die like a lady. 

Pat, But suppose he was to get shot, where would be my 
ladyship then ? 

Samp. Then you would be a widow ; a pretty woman like 
you might set your cap at an officer, and then what would be 
your lot? — why hats and feathers, silks and satins, a curricle and 
pair in peace — and a cream-colour charger in war ; think of 
that, Mrs. Pipkin, and bless your stars. — (Crosses to R.J 

^ Enter Pipkin, l. h. 

Pip. Oh, Captain ! such an affair. Mrs. P., as Tm a gen- 
tleman ! Fm off. — {Attempts to run offh. h. — Patience catches 
him by the coat.) 

Pat, No, no, Mr. Caleb, don't you think Tm going to be 
left chargeable to the parish while you run about campaigning 
in a field ; if you are to be a great man. Til be a great woman ; 
Vm your wife, Mr. Pipkin, recollect that. 

Pip. Whose gooseberry wine have you beeu tasting ? Mrs. 
P., ril not be exposed before company. 

Pat, Exposed indeed ; marry come up ! look at yourself ; 
see the state you are in through leaving me and your little 
ones to act Mad Moll at the may-pole, instead of looking to 
your jobs at home; Til not put up with it, Caleb; and more 
than that, sirrah 

Pip. Roll away, boys, beat the devil's tattoo, and drown 
her vociferations. — (Drummer roUs.) 

Pat. Drown me ! . let me see the man that dare to drown me. 

Pip. Only your voice, Mrs, P. 

Samp. Silence, or I'll put you both under arrest. Stand 
there, good woman, while I put your husband's conduct under 
scrutiny. — (She goes up l. h.) 
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Pot. Gvre it him well, Mr. Captain. 

Samp, Now, Sir, have you performed my orders ? 

Pip. What! your note to Mary Bowyer? don't mention it; 
the old gentleman was very much inclined to shoot me, and if 
all my orders are exeeuted with no better luck, there will be 
very little glory for me. 

Samp. If you have blundered, scoundrel, V\\ tie you up to a 
triangle. 

Pip. Then tie away, captain, for a more slovenly job I never 
turned out since I carried a budget. I popped into the house, 
tried to pop your note into her hand, down popped old B. with 
his pop-gun, who wanted to pop at me. He was in a rage, she 
in a fright, and I in an ague. He got your letter— read it- 
tore it to atoms— -and away I ran. 

Samp, Fool ! clod ! You have ruined me.— (SfnAres him with 
cane.J 

Pai. Hollo, Mr. Soldier ! touch my husband again, if you 
dare— he shan't be beat about to please you. 

Pip. Kiss me, Mrs. P.— ^«i}|6f»ctfi^ Aer)— you're a pattern 
of connubial comfort ; if you do fight with your husband oc- 
casionally, you can also fight for him when it's necessary. 
Put Mrs. P. upon drill — and if she isn't promoted before me, 
I'm no judge of female courage and resolution. 

Samp. Excuse me, I was hasty — ^answer me. Did Mary 
know the contents of my note ? 

Pip. To make use of a strong expression — I don't think she 
did. 

Samp, Then fihe will be at the Cross at the time appointed, 
and I have received orders to return to the barracks with the 
recruits. Corporal — 

Corp. Sir! 

Samp, (r.) March on with the recruits, do not wait for me, 
I will overtjike you— away, lads. 
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Pip, Hollo ! Halt, if you please ; where are we going to 
now, captain f 

Samp. To head-quarters — ^you must march ten miles to- 
night 

Pip. To night! — ^Mrs. P. where hare you left Galeb-^upiter 
—Anne — ^Eliza, and Caroline? 

Pat. They are at the Blue Pig with my grandmother. 

Pip. Gro to them by all means, and comfort them in my 
absence. ... 

Pat. Don't you belieye it— Fm not going to leave yon yet. 
Pip. Captain, b it in the articles of war ? 
Samp. A soldier's wife may follow her husband all oyier the 
world. So away with you. 

Cknp. Left face, march. — (Drum a$id Fife.) 

\Exeujd all InU SAMPscm, L. h. 
Samp. To leave my head quarters without seeing Mary ! I 
will not. Poor Mary 1 to wrong her when she has but one 
friend in the world, and that friend a severe father, will be no 
feather in my cap, and though my lifehas been but one campaign 
of recklessness, Sergeant Sampson, when he steps forward to the 
last muster roll, shall not have to answer for a poor girVs dis- 
honor. 

Enter Tom Tit r. h. 
• Tit. Ah ! I thought it was you ; such news ; your pet bird, 
poor thing— her father, he's a cruel old measle taw, he's been 
going to wring her neck, all about you. 
Samp. What? 

Tit. He caught your call-bird. Pipkin, saw how you had 
pitched your net, went into a fit, Mary tried to comfort him, up 
he jumps in a rage, and if the neighbours hadn't popped in, he'd 
have spoilt her song by this time. 

Samp. Has he used violence with her ? 
Tit. Indeed he has. 
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Samp. And where is she now ? 

Tit. She*s in a neighboar*s house, and he^s at home, quite 
sullen, and won*t feed. 

Samp. What's to be done? — ^Take thi8.'~-('0jrert a piece of 
money.) 

Tit. \Vs not a shilling, is it? — Ton don't catch me ; though 
I am a young Tom Ht, Fm as deep as an old crow. Eh— oh ! 
sixpence, is it ? ah, 70a can't list me with sixpence, so Vm 
safe ; what must I do ? 

Samp, Can you see Mary immediately? 
Tit. I'll try. 

Samp. Tell her, whaterer the consequences may be, I shall 
instantly proceed to our place of appointment If she cannot 
meet me there, say that I will be at her f&ther's in the 
morning, and ask her hand of him. A soldier, who has fought 
the battles of his country, is no disgrace to the best yeoman in 
the land. 

Tit. He ! he ! I see, you want to be caged together, do you ? 
Sharp as a magpie, I am. 

Samp. Remember-^ispatch and punctuality may promote 
you ; but if you fail to do as I hare ordered, I shall mark you. 
You understand. [Exit l. h. 

Tit. Will you? I'm not so easily marked. Let me see, I'm 
to tell her to be at the place of appointment ; that looks like 
something; I must tell old Bowyer though; he may give 
me sixpence too— Hal ha! ha !—• I like to get money — 
CBird heard singing J — Eh ! there's a tit-lark — I see him ; 
now for my lime twig; gently. Tommy, I'll have you in a jiffy. 
Ah, he's off; if I'd a gun here, I'd bring him down ; I wouldn't 
miss my aim, as the tailor did when he fired at the old 
crow. 
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A %\j obi crow one* uX opon a oak» 

FUdenl^Ae. 
Pirft be gtre s csw caWytbcn be gsre aciodk, 

Witkabeigbbo! 
Thit old cmrrion crow cried caw ! caw ! 

Pal de ral, Ac 

At tbit old crow tat all intent to note. 

Pel de ral. Ae. 
He tpied a jolly tailor cutting out a coat, 

Witbahei^bo! Ac 

Wben thi< old crow the tailor beard, tayt be. 

Pal de nl» Ac 
I think that taucy animal't making game o* me. 

Withhitheigbho! Ac. 

Hit blunderbutt he took and thot — somehow. 

Pal de ral, &c. 
He mitt'd the carrion crow— but he thot hit neigbbonr^t sow. 

With hit heigh ho ! &c. 

MORAL. 

When thooting crowt, mind don't botch your weak, 

Fal de ral, &c. 
Or you'll get into pickle if you tpoii your neighbour't pork. 

With a heigh ho ! &c. 



SCENE TV. 

Ai$adou> near the road aide — an old cross , l. h., with a vieuj 
of the surrounding country — near the cross is a spade and im^ 
ptements of labour — village clock strikes eight. 

Enter Sampson, u. e. r. h. 
Samp. The clock has chimed eight, and no signs of Mary. 

* Thit tong wai tung about the ttreets of London more than forty 
yean ago, by an old itreet-tinger, who never sang any other; the late Mr. 
Charlet Dtbdin, the younger, who had heard him, wrote the words from 
recollection, and at my request presented me with a copy. — J. B. B. 
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Well, I must march after my party, and return to-morrow, or 
my captain will be for cutting off my stripes, if I dbobey orders. 

Enter Mart, l. h. u. e. 

Mary. Stephen ! Stephen ! are you there ? 
Samp, Ah ! my own sweet Mary ! I knew you would not fail 
answering to the rolUcall of love ; but how pale you look; your 
father has been angry with you, I hear ? 

Mary. Oh, Stephen, I shall break my heart — he has dis- 
covered my acquaintance with you, and his brain is turning. 
I thought he would have killed me. I know not what to do. 
I am afraid to go home to him. I ought not to trouble you, 
Stephen, but I can't help it, I have no one else to speak to. I 
know it's wrong — ^but I shall die, and then I shall be happy. 

Samp. Nay, don't despair, my dear girl ; I will see your father, 
and you shall be a soldier's wife, and share the fort.me of war 
with me ; don't droop, my sweet Mary — father, mother, brother, 
all lay down their arms before a husband— -come, smile, and 
kiss me-y my sweet trembling love. — (He folds her to his arms, 
BowTER suddenly appears^ L. h. u. e. and pulls Mart over 
to L. H. — Music^ 

Bow. Villain ! seducer of my child — receive a father's ven- 
geance. — (^He seizes a spade^ and is about to strike down 
Sampson, when he appears fixed in fear and astonishment 
— he trembles viohntly. — Picture.) 

Bow, That face — ^just heaven ! — {He rushes off, l. h.) 



End of Act I. 
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ACT II.— SCENE I. 

Exterior of a hedge ale-house ; a stile and palings at the back : 
the scene is almost secluded by trees and spring flowers. Pip- 
kin discovered r. h. oi work, repairing a frying pan ; two 
of his children are by him, one blowing the fire vfitk bellows, 
the other watching his operations ; Patience is sitting l. h. 
at a spinning wheel, a child in her lap,andthe other two sitting 
at her feet ; one, a girl, employed in needle-work ; over the 
door is a sign-board displaying *^ The Blue Pigi* by Jane 
Sippett. 

Song, — Pipkin. 

A tinker's the man 
To patch up a can, 
Then through the worid merrily budge it, 
Who like him bears his part 
With content in his heart 
And a jolly fat henjn his budget. 
Sing fol de rol lol, &c. 
(The children join the burthen.) Fol lol de rol, &c, 

2. 

He*s a staunch foe to care, 

And when there's good fare 
You'll find him the prince of gobd fellows. 

He'll drink, laugh, and 8mokt« 

And pass off his joke . , .^ 

As long as there's wind in his bellows. 

Sing fol lol de rol, &c. 

(The children.) Fol lol de rol, &c. 

Pat. Ah, now you're just as you ought to be — working like 
a man, and singing like a good Christian. I'm sure this is much 
better than soldiering about, and holding up your head, and 
turning out your toes, and killing folks, when you havenH been 
used to it ; and for all the Captain said I might be a fine lady. 
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I'd much rather be a poor and happy woman, in certain sure, 
than only a great madam, ify but^ and perhaps. 

Pip. Rise, Jupiter, and kiss your mother. Kiss her again for 
me.^-CJupUer throws down his bellows and kisses his mother,) 

Pat. Tell your father, my dear, he must work hard to get the 
twenty shillings I borrowed of my grandmother Sippett here, 
to buy him off. Ah, Caleb, you must never do the like again ; 
I may not always find such a good friend. 

Pip. My dear Mrs. P., don*t wound my feelings — I see 
through my folly — (holds up the pan^J — that hole must be 
stopped. I shall reform, Mrs. P., you may depend upon it; and 
when Fve done this job, I shall set about mending my man- 
ners. 

PaJt. But you have so often set about it 

Pip. The fact is, my dear, the kettle of my conduct was so 
very full of flaws and holes, that I was puzzled where to begin 
first ; but my little frolic of yesterday so completely knocked 
out its bottom, that now, my dear, I can clap on a new one. 

Pat. And the sooner you do so the better. 

Enter Mary from house. 

Mary, Have you not seen him, Caleb ? I thought I heard his 
voice. 

Pip. It was my wife, bless you ; she unll talk, though I tell 
her how very wrong it is. 

Pat, Vm sure I don't talk so much as you do. 

Pip. Hush, hush, hold your tongue. 

Mary, Patience, will you go with me to my father's ? — 
perhaps he's now at home, and I don*t think I should be so 
frightened at him this morning. Stephen left me last night to 
seek him, and Fm afraid, by his not returning, that something 
has hi^pened. I can't sit here thinking and crying, any 
longer. 

Pat. If you will take my advice, stay where you are till you 
hear some newt either of your father or your soldier. 
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Pip. Mrs. P.'s a very sensible woman, and her advice is 
sometimes very sound; Fve listened to her and have left the sol- 
diering, you see, and taken again to soldering — all owing to 
Mrs. P.*s advice, sensible woman. I must take home ray work. 
Dame Sippett, here's your pan. — (Takes paHyfirey bellows j &c., 
assisted by the children ; goes inJto the ale-house followed by them. 
Tit. (withoutj Hollo ! Mary ! Mary Bowyer !• 

Enter Tit, over the stile. 

Tit, (r.) Ah, thought you was here — such a business— flew 
here to tell you all about it. The red pole — you know— rthe 
soldier. 

Mary. What of him? speak! 

Tit. He's coming ; he's been popping his beak into some- 
thing too strong for his head — tipsey, bless you — and rolling 
about like a starling in a fit. 

Mary, But, my father ; has he seen my father ? 

Tit. Don't know about your father — I'm talking of the sol- 
dier ; there has been two of his brood following him about, 
like hawks after a sparrow — very nearly popped upon him, but 
he cuts with his sword,'gives it a whisk about — so— popp'd here 
and there like a magpie — then spread his wings, and away he 
went off again in a whistle. Ah ! here he comes — fTiT helps 
Patience with her wheel into the house, J 

Samp, (without r. h. u. e.) Ha ! ha ! my boys, I'm a match 
for vou, 

,Mary, That's his voice — I see him now — ^how pale he looks. 

Sampson rushes on, his sword drawn ; he reels to the front and 

supports himself on his sword. 

Samp, Ha I ha ! here I am ! — managed my retreat like a general 
— wanted to march me to head quarters as if I were a deserter ; 
but no — Sergeant Sampson will die first. 

Mary. (Approaching timidlyj — Stephen ! Stephen ! where 
have you been ? 
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Samp. What, Mary ! my delicfite little rose-bud. Give me a 
^198. Why how you tremble, Mary ; what*8 the matter ? give 
me a kiss, Mary — fcatchea her by the arm,J 

Mary, Let me go, Stephen, let me go. You are tipsy; I don't 
lavish to see you any more— -let me go, I say.— (Tifkin enters 
and thrusts him a%oay» Patibnce and Tir follow — ^Tit goes qff 
again over the stUe,J 

Pip* Captain, Fm ashamed of you— 4Leep your distance-— 
behare like a gentleman, and take pattern by me. 

Sam,p. (r.) Who are jou, scoundrel ? 

Pip, Not your scoundrel, though you thought you had me ; 
but, thanks to Mrs. P« Tm a free man ; and if you touch this 
poor girl or me, or Mrs. P., of any of the P.'s, I'll out with my 
soldering iron and scorch your life out of you. 

Samp, Ha ! ha ! march ! march, I say. 

Pip, I don't belong te your regiment, and Til be damn*d if 

I do. 

Re-enter Tit over the stile. 

Tit, They're coming— they're coming — and you'll be caught 
— -ypu. — fto Samp.) — You moulted your feather as you came 
along — ^they saw it — guessed ypu were this way ; I hopp'd on 
before to tell you ; and you'd better take wing. — (Runs qff 
again over the stile,) 

Pip, Gro into the house, women ; I see what sort of a job 
is coming to hand, and we must get out of the way. 

Mwty, Let me first speak to Stephen ; he seems quiet.now. 
'-^fcrosses to Atm.^— Haye you seen my father, Stephen l-^Do 
tell me-— pray. 

Samp, No, Mary no ; forgive me, Mary, forgive your poor 
Stephen. I've seen an old friend, and he made me drink, and 
confusion, and joy, and sorrow, all attacking me at once, has 
been too much for me. Dont notice me now-*go into the house 
— don*t notice me. 

Corp, (wUhouty u. e. r. h,)— This way, is he T 

c 
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Tii, fwUhayif ft. h. u. b.>— Tea, jrou^l. pitch upon him there. 

Samp. fgra$ping hit ««•»<.>— They come again ; if they do 
take me they shall fight for it 

Pip, Fight 1 come away-«-he^a a. shocking fellow; Into the 
house with yon, and keep Mrs. P. company. 

[Sxii frith Mast and Patibhob intd kou$e. 

A corporal and soldier enter^ armed with swords ; Sampson leans 
a^nst the wtng^ and laughs at them. 

Corp. Deliver up your arms t we haTe'oraen to march yon 
to the barracks for neglect of duty, and all resistance must be 
in rain. 

Samp. Must it? We'll try that. Forward, and PU follow you; 
but touch me with a handcuff, or compel me to stir, and Fll cut 
down the first man that attempts it. 

Carp. Adyancel and take h\m.^^The stddier advianees to 
Sampson, who aims a blow at him^ which is parried^ and Samfbon 
fallSf but instantly starts up again and stands on his dtfencB^^ 
he is then attacked by both^ and though occasionally JalUng^throngh 
intoxication^ is ever on his defence ; he at length strikes one 
down, while the other follows him up the stage; they close ; Samp- 
son catches him by the throaty throws him qff^ and exit B. h.^ 
The soldier recovers^ and both follow in the pursuit.) 

Tit tq^pears on the stUe^ wannng his eep. 

TU. There he mnah— there he goes; pitch your nets high, 
or you*ll never hare him. Now they see him-— now they 
donH ; now he clears a gate. Ha ! ha ! the decoys are done 
for, and there he flies oyer the hill. Huzza I for the redstarti. 
Huzza! huzza!— (Trr jumps i^the sHle and disappears.) 

Re-enter Pipkin, Mart, and FATimiCE, from, the Cottage. 

Mary, (l) Has he escaped them, Caleb ? 
Pip. (c) I think he has — foolish man 1 Mia. P. do / act 
in that way, when Pm ia timt way? 
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PdC Don't ask silly qu^itions^ but go and look for old 
Bowycr. 

Pip. Look, lor old /Bowjeri. very well. But where Tin to 
find old Bovyer, I jreally donH know. . 

Mary, {PamHng l. b.)«— Look,, look there! who b that? 
It U my '&lher: Galeb» run to him and bring him hither. 

[PiPKiif run$ off L. H. 

Ptft. Don*t be afraid, Blary, we'll take care that no harm 
shall come to you ; perhaps he*ll now go home and forget all 
about his crossness. Look Imy husband is bringing him here ; 
speak to him kindly, and I know heMl be quite another man. 

Re-enter PiPKief, leading in Bowtbr, l. h. 

Pip. He's in a very queer way : IVe spoken to him, and I 
think there's a slight flaw in the lid of his understanding. 
Don't be afraid ; TU keep close to you.— (^a passes Mary 
over to BowrsR ; Pipkin and Patibnce retire,) 

Mary, (Taking his AancO— Father ! father ! will you go 
home? 

Bcw, Mary ! Mary ! are you here ? Are you near me f — - 
(WUdly,) 

Mary, Yes, father; don't you know me-— me, your Mary? 

Bow, It is, indeed, my child. Oh, I have had such a 
dream— such a scaring, dream I I saw. Am . looking full upon 
me— and demanding th^t, which I hi^d not to give. 

Mary. Hush I father. Go iq, Caileb, leave me alone with 
him. 

Pip, Come, Mrs. P., there are secrets in every family ; and^ 
my good manners will not allow me to interfere where I am 
not wanted. Come in, Mrs. P., and let ua examine our family 
matters. Jupiter's trowsers are out of order ; and a patch in 
time may save a saucepan. 

[ExU with Patibncb into house. 

Mary. If I could but get him into the house, till some good 

c2 
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friend can advise me what to do, I should not be so dis- 
tressed. 

Bow, Mary I don't let any one come near me ; I would not 
see that face again for worlds. DonH let any one come near 
me ; if you do, theyUl drag me to prison and to death. 

Mary. Come into- the house, father, and rest awhile ; there 
is no one here to harm you-^all are friends* You must be 
wearied ; you must want rest : come, dear father, come ! 

Bcw, Bless you, my child ; you do have a word of comfort 
for me sometimes. Bless, bless you ! 

Music. — He folds IVJart to his heart ; she leads him gently 

into the house. 



SCENE II. 

A View of the Country. 

Enter Sampson, faint and bleeding j r. h. 

Samp, I must cry quarter; can*t manage my retreat cle- 
yerly, so I must give in. What have I been about ? — fpassing 
his hand over his foreheadj — ^What's this ?. Oh, shame upon 
thee, Stephen ! You that have fought for your country, to see 
your blood staining your fingers in such ah inglorious affisiir as 
this! Let them come now; Til lay down my arms, and pre- 
pare to meet my punishment like a man. . 

Enter Corporal and four Soldiers j m. h. 

Oyrp, Now, Sir, do you intend to march, or not ? 

Samp, Don't look so bluff; take my sword.— (rArcwin^ it 
lioi^n.^— Corporal, I've been drunk and foolish, and deserve 
punishment. Let your escort march me past the place where 
I can exchange a word with Mary Bowyer, and then I shall be 
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fortified to meet my colonel's anger and my court-martial's 
sentence. , 

Corp. CanH do any such thing ; weVe lost too much time 
already; on. Sir* 

SampMon. Very well— aa you pleaj^. I mupj^oae you expect 
promotion for your zeal in this business? On witji you— -but 
hark^ye {«-4 never knew the . rise of one man, bjp his helping 
the di9wi|^ll 4>f another, ever bring happiness to the heart or 
honour to the head. Onwithyopl ., . 

Tit. (WUhout, L. H.)— Isee him; this way« Sir.— <iSn/6rTiT, 
conducting ChSThis EvKBtHOT*}— -There he k. Sir; that's the 
listing sergeant. Bless me, how he has rumpled his feathers ! 

Evers^ Stephen^ my la d ... 

Samp, Don*t look at me> Sir— -Fm in disgrace. 

Evers. This is the consequence of being too glad to see me 
last night: I thought you were neglecting duty — but you 
wouldn't make a confident of one who has marched a tolerable 
distance, only to seek you, and pay the debt of gratitude that 
has been so long owing to you. 

Sdonp^ Captain^ I— I couldn*t help it; the sudden delight 
of oaeeting with, you^ a heavy body of annoying circumstauces, 
and other matters, kept up such a constant fire upon me, that 1 
sought defence in an extra glass or two. Qh ! captain, you 
don't know the state of my mind at this moment Farewell, 
sir— ^youUl come and see me, I supjsose? 

EDer$.^ Halt>— corporal, take that — (Giving him a letter.j — 
You know the hand-writing of your colonel ; retire a moment. 
Now, Stephen, I must examine you. So, sir, you have fallen 
into this disgrace tjirough a woman, I hear? 

Samp. Yes, sir. 

Evers. Do you love her ? 

Samp. Yes, sir. 

Evers. You recollect when you saved my life in carrying 
a redoubt in Bgypt. I then promised, if it should ever be in my 
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power to senre you, Captain Evershot was the man that yon bad 
a right to command HavnH I been your friend? 

Samp, Yes, sir. 

Evers, Why do you forget yourself thus?— why do you so 
disgrace yourself t—HaTn*t I always told you that you were 
bom a gentleman ? 

Samp. Ah ! donH mention - that now, sir. I s'hall shortly 
have my stripes cut off, and then where will be my gentility t 

Evers. You desenre the disgrace. 

Samp. I do, sir— *what then ! 

Evers. You shanH hare your desert . 

Samp. What can saye me, sir? 

Evers. More than you are aware of ; but tell me of this 
female ; who is she t — ^what is she ?— poor ? 

Samp. Yes* 

Evers. Pretty? 

Tit Oh, yes. 

Evers. Eh! 

Tit Such a nice little creature \ such ' a fine gloss on her 
feathers ! white throat, round chin, bright blue eyes on each of 
her bill, sprightly, nicely shaped, and sings like a skylark. 

Evers. Indeed, there^s half-a^crown for you ; now— march. 

Tit Half-a-crown, het he ! he — 

Evers, March, troop. 

Tit Half-a-crown — Oh, oh — I'm off. [Exit^ l. h. 

Evers. Corporal, have you read your colonel's orders ? 

Corp. Yes, sir. 

Samp. What does all this mean ? 

Evers. It means that I, Captain John Evershot, after various 
freaks of fortune, am a rich man ; and in gratitude for the gal- 
lant manner in which you saved my life abroad, at the hazard 
of your own, have just seen your colonel — procured your par- 
don— ^and now present you with a commission. Give me 
your hand ; be a good soldier, and marry the girl you love. 



"; 
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Samp. What! pardon ! a eommiflsion ! doii*t play with my 
feelings, sir, donH ; tlioi%h I know that you are not the man to 
trifle with an old friend. Huzza ! Victory ! Hug me, corporal . 
come to my arms, comrade — f Rushing into the '<irm$ of the cor- 
poral and drummer.J'-^Forget and forgive ; we shanH like one 
another the wdrse for haying had a little tussle together. Oh> 
captain, you are a fHend, indeed ! 

Evert. Corporal, on to head quarters ; and tell your colonel 
that Captain Evershot and Laeutenant Sampson will join him 
in an hour. [Exeunt corportU and soldiers^ m. h. 

- Samp. Oh, my poor Mary ! let me take you to her, Captain, 
that I may tell her all, ask her forgiyeness, seek her father, 
make her happy, and do a world of good. Come, come, my friend. 

ErUer Pipkin, r. h. 

Pip. Stop a moment, if you please ; I was looking for you. 

Samp, What is the matter ? has anything happened ? 

Pip. There has, indeed. 

Samp. What has happened? 

Pip. Oh, dreadful ! a shocking affair. There has been the 
devil to pay, and nobody able to discharge the debt. I scarcely 
know whether I'm myself or any body else. 

Evers. Hark'ye, sir, speak out like a man, and come to the 
point at once. 

Pip. Oh, then, you don't make any allowance for my feel- 
ings? 

Samp. (Seizing him.) — What's the matter? speak, or lil 
throttle you. 

Pip. You have throttled me— > and now I suppose it^s optional 
whether I speak or not ; don't be violent, and I'll be explanatory. 
We have found old Bowyer. 

Samp. You have ? 

Pip. We've found him, and he's lost his senses. Mary and I 
were endeavouring to make him very comfortable at the Blue 
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P»g» kept bj Mn. P.'t ^fUKbaother. WeU» we were malung 
bim Yery comfortable tbere, and tiyUig to hammer bi^ ^its Into 
bim; for you mwt k^owlibe pan of ;bi^ brain is. ^ovuideiablj 
damaged, and I doubitf U wiU ever eam^,int^ oie ^gain. 

Pip. Up. he jump^from^ Mm* P/# : gra nd m^ th ft r !* *^W»Pj 
chair; stood me but that beiwarn^t .«( theJBkKB.Pig, bot in 
jail ; swore that he had fettereoA hit iMlcla%rrl efideayo^u ^ to 
Gonvince him that they were gaiters^ but in vain j he sa«ed 
hold of Mary, insisted she was no acquaintance of hia; tpld me 
I was a hangman, which alarmed (Mrs* P^oon^deri^ly « eaught 
me by the neok<, threw me oyer Iheeatt jiind, ,ti|mbl^..i[p9 into 
the fire place ; broke away from Mwjf who, poor tbingt m^ght 
as well haye attempted to stop a post chaise going to Gretna; 
rushed out of the house, over the hills; we after him — Mary 
one way, I another, Mrs. P. another ; quite a rojral hunt; and 
here am I, thrown out of the* chaae; i< >••• ' •! 

Samp. And Mary, where is she ? 

Pip. I don't know where any body i$ ; I only know that 
Fm here. 

Samp. Which road did they take ? 

Pip. No particular road ; but that ymy^paifUa^.. H,) 

Samp. Then follow me. Come, captain, come. 

[Exeunt Sampson and E^naaOT, n. h. 

Pip. That^s your sort, run for dear life ; jroicks 1 yoicks ! 
— (GrtfJtn^ the view hallooj — I'll follow you as soon as I get 
fresh wind.— > Yoicks ! yoicks !* [Eaoil^ n, h. 

• The song of " The Country Fair," that Mr. Mathews introduced 
here, if priyate property. 
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SCENE nr. 

A u>aterfiUlf bank and rusHe bridge : at the back, an emnenee, 
supposing to lead to a deep part of the stream. 

Mvmc^^Enter Bowtbr on the bridge ; he descends. 

Bow. Vre escaped-^Ha ! ha ! I'm free— free ; and under the 
wide sky alone.-— fiSflTf on the bank^ r. h.) 

Mary. (Enters en bridge^J^^Ah ! there he is ; should I go 
near him, he may fly me.^-Were my friends but here, he might 
be secured. 

Bow. Hark ! they come again, but 111 not be taken ; they 
may seek, but they shallonly find me here.-^He- runs up the 
eminence^ as if to plunge into the stream ; Mary rushes after 
him, and catches him by the arm. J 

Mary. Father, dear father ! what would you do t 

Bow. Ha ! you here ! you, my betrayer ! you have told them 
all, and haye brought him before my face to madden me ; but 
if I am to die, we*ll die together. 

Mary. Oh, do not gripe me so fearfully I Father, come 
away from this place ; it leads to the deepest {)art of the 
stream. Come away, father, there are friends waiting for you. 

Bow. Friends for me ! — Me^ the wronger of the orphan — me 
the accursed ! No, Mary, I havn't a friend in the world — even 
you have turned my enemy. 

Mary. No, father, no* 

Bow. I have told you that a curse has hung over me, and all 
my family ; they have all died, and why should you b6 saved ? 
Come, girl, to death — to death. 

Mary. Help ! help 1 Do not, dear father, do not. 

Music* — He drags her up the eminence ; Mary breaks away 
from him and falls senseless ; he is seen to plunge into the stream. 
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Sampson app&xrs on the bridge ; he tears qff his coat, and 
leaps into the water. EysRsaor and viUagers appear watch- 
ing him ; Tit runs on s. h. — Evsbsbot assists Mary. 

Tit. That*8 your sort ; swim away, Oap&in j that** right— hiazza! 
Here lie comeft— lie's sair*d*-«oal'dn*tliaTe ^one (t better myself. 
I must fly and tell 'em to get a doctor! and some wann gruel. 

TExity running r. h. 

• ■ ' , ' , *' 

Sampson enters l. h. u. b. bearing Bowtbr ; the villagers 
encircle them: Mart recovers; Bowtbr looks wildly round 
him J till he meets the gaze of Sampson. 

Samp. Mary, is this your father ? — ^That we should meet thus ! 
Hugh Brandon, you were my father's steward.— 

Bow. Stephen, my master^s son, I haye wronged you; for- 
give me. 

Samp. Does my father live ? 

Bow, No. — (SAUP90S hides hikfdce in his hands.y^ 

Samp, Oh, my father \ could yOu die and not pardon your un- 
happy boy ? 

Bow. He did pardon you ; but you were far away. No one 
knew where the heir of his pleasant fields had wandered.-— Sup- 
port me ; I have wronged you, but you have been avenged. I 
hate possessed your wealth, and it brought misery and madness 
with it — little now remains ; you have been robbed — and I am a 
beggar. 

Samp, But he forgave me— me, that so wearied him ; and 
shall I refuse forgiveness to those that have wronged me ? No ; 
live, Brandon ! Give me your Mary, let all be forgotten, and 
we may yet be happy. 

Bow. Will you — will you protect my child ? my last, my 
only one? 

Samp. Such protection that a husband can giv#, my own 
Mary shall never need« 
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Bow. Then I die in peace. Bless you ! Bless you ! 

Music. — HefaUs senseless in the arms of the mUagers ; Mary 
bends over him with anxiety^ supported by Stephen ; the vil- 
lagers groups cmund him in silent dismay , and the curtain 
falls. 



Disposition oftheeharaeters at the fall of the curtain. 

Villagers. Villagers. 

EvBRSHOT, Sampson, Mart, Bowter, Villagers. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The story of the following Drama is to be found in a 
German Novel, called '* The PATRiciiiN/' It was dramatized 
by a French Author. The present play is partly indebted in 
its early scenes, to the latter. The whole of the last act 
is original ; the denouementy both in the Novel and the 
French Drama, having been thought too outre and repulsive 
for the English stage. 

Hbnsibttb Thb FoRSAKBNy was received with great favour 
at the Adelphi Theatre, mainly owing to the excellent 
manner in which it was acted, and to the perfection and 
splendour of its appointments— a valuable assistance that 
the Dramatist is certain of receiving at that well*managed 
theatre. 



TO MRS. FITZWILUAM. 



Mt Dbar Mrs. Fitz., 

In dedicating <*Hensiettb thb Foraakbn** to you, it is 
with sincere pleasure that I take the opportunity of expressing, 
not only my high admiration of your professional talents, but 
the very great respect that 1 bear you, in all the relations of 
social and domestic life. The times are somewhat changed 
with us '< since we were first aeqvenl C you were then Fanny 
Copeland, the delight of all London in the drama of <' The 
Heart of Mid Lothian,** and I was preparing for a profession 
very opposite to a dramatic one. " There are some things, 
Jeannie, ane can ne*er forget ;'* these I well recollect were some 
simple and plaintive words uttered by you in that drama : and 
truly one of those things that I, and many more, mast long re- 
member, in your delightful acting of Madob Wiu)fxiik9 acting 
which for sweetness, pathos, and piower,lias seldom been equal* 
led. I find either through circumstances, or a liking for it, that 
I have written more for you than for any other of my col- 
leagues ; whether this may be the result of accident or other- 
wise I know not ; all that I eh know, is, that in writing for you 
it has ever been with great pleasure to myself, as I well knew 

m 

that my humble efforts could never lose, but would always gain 
a value at your hands : and whether I refer to your versatility in 
" Curiosity Cured," (one of my earliest attempts) to Bella 
in Thb Wrbck Ashorr, Elise in Victorinb, to the babbling 
washerwoman in Misohibf Making, to your archness and drol* 
lery in Master Paul the Pet, to your truth and pathos in 
Rose in this drama ; or to some dozen of other characters that 
I cannot enumerate, they can only be remembered but as so 
many pleasurable testimonies of your varied talents. Hoping 
that you may long experience the love and respect, that many 
I know of, beside myself, have for you, believe me, 

My dear Mrs. Fitz., 

Ever sincerely yours, 

John Baldwin BucRSTONJi. 
Walqot Place, June 1st, 1834. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE COSTUME. 



Ferdinand De MonvaL — V\x9l Act : green sheotiBg jacket and 
trowsers. — Second Act : ball dress — light pantaloons. — ^Third Act : 
black knee breeches, black silk stockings, &c. — his appearance altered 
by mustachios, &c. 

Pirouette. — Snuff-coloured frock, buff waistcoat buttoned to the 
throat, very tight white trowsers, strapped under the shoe. 

Beauvilliers.-^A Captain's uniform ball dress. 

Varincourt. — First Act : coat, waistcoat, and trowsers. — Third Act : 
a ball dress. 

Si, Albm, and all the Gentlemen, — Do. do. do. 

Phillipe. — A drab smock frock, trimmed with red binding, a belt 
round the wmst, breeches flnd long inters — a French JbragingMttp, 
bald head, mustachios, a cross of the Legion of Honour on his breast. 

Pierre, — First Act: purple coat, with short tails — ^yellow waist- 
coat, red breeches, while stockings^ and straw hat. — ^Third Act : bine 
smock frock, belt round the waist, foraging-cap, gaiters, &c. 

Deroux, — Green shooting jacket — breeches and gaiters. 

Joie^^.— 4)ld>flishi0ned Uvery. 

Comptois. — ^A livery. 
• The Waitert. — Jackets, with long white aprons. 

The Chasseurs, — Green jackets^ 4rab trowsers, shooting-belts, 
foraging-caps, &c. 

2'he Peasants chiefly drdssed like Pierre. 

Marchionm iDe Mffuvalm — Silk pelisse, turban, hue. 

The Covntessj'^Tmx Act: a carriage dress — Second Act: white 
satin ball dress. 

Henriette. — ^First Attt : white frock, apron, &c. — Second Act : white 
dress onfy'^-^Tbird Adt : splendid ball dress. 

Rose, — First Act : Coloured dress, apron, &c. — ^Third Act : jacket, 
French apron, and toque. 

Louise, — ^White dress, French apron, cap, &c. 

All the ladies in the iast Act in hall dresses. 
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IN THE 



FIRST AND SECOND ACTS. 



Ferdinand De MonvaL , . Mr. Yates. 

St. Albin Mr. Franks. 

Chevalier Pirouette . . , Mr. John Reeve. 
PhUlipe, De MonvoTs Gamekeeper Mr. O. Smith. 

Deroux Mr. S. Smith. 

« 

Pierre Gigot .... Mr. Buckstone. 
Joseph . ... Mr. Bayne. 

Pelix Mr. Mordaunt. 

A Sportsman, Cha^seurSy Pea- 
sants, Servants, Guests at 
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Marchioness De Monval 

Henriette 

Rose 

Tlie Countess 



Miss Daly, 
Mrs. Yates. 

Mrs. FiTZWILLIAM. 
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HENRIETTE THE FORSAKEN 



ACT I.— SCENE I. 

A Park. 

A gate at the back, opening on the forext. — The cottage of the 
gamekeeper on the l. h., on the R. h. an arbour overshadowed 
by trees. When the curtain rises, distant horns are heard, 
and a parti/ of Chasseurs appear. 

CHORUS OF CHASSEURS. 

Come, brothers come, His a rosy mom, 

Hark to the sound of the stirring horn. 

Listen ! listen ! 

The hounds are out, you may know by their bay 

That a stag in the forest will die to-day. 

List to the bugle t 

What shall we do ? 

Why answer its call, with a loud halloo I 

Halloo! hajjoot 

(The Chasseurs go qff l. h.— ^Hbnribttb opens a lower 
window of the gamekeeper's cottage^ and looks out anxiously,) 

Hen, They are gone; no one is now here. — Stay, I think 
I hear footsteps \ — (7M*en«)— no ; all is quiet. — (She closes 
the window "^ Music — The door of the cottage opens, and 
the Marquis cautiously appears ; Henribttb follows ; he presses 
her hand to his lips ; they speak through the music) 

De Mon» Adieu, dearest ! you will soon see me again. 

Hen, Be c^\k\xo\x's.^^(She closes the door, Db MoNVAL^oes 
off (a the back,) 
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Rose is heard iinging taUkoui. SketmUrgearrjfmgmemm oj 

and a ba$k§t of egg 8^ l. b. u. s. 

Roee, Plague take those bnntiiig fellowi, tkej tliink a 
pretty girr* lipa were nade for no other pwrpoee fkan kiflring. 
I met a party of them jost now, and if I liad not behsred 
with great resolution, all the eggs I baye got for break&st 
would have been broken ; they have lost me a pint of milk as 
it is, pulling one about so.-— feotfiii^^—Henriette \ — Henri- 
ctte I arc you up yet ?^ 

Hen. Yes, Rose. 

Hbnribttb enters from the cottage. 

Ro$e, What a little lazy slut you are ; just awake I can see 
by your eyes-»if you were not ashamed jou*d giye a good 
gape; I have been up these two hours getting milk and eggs 
for the great folks who ate coming here to breakfast this 
morning. 

Hen, I have been learning the part that I am going to play 
in the Comedy at the Chateau; will you hear me repeat it? 

Rose. It's of no use ; I always laugh so, when you say it to 
me, that I can never tell whether you are right or wrong. 

Hen, I shall do my best to eclipse the Countess. 

Ro$e, Does she play a part, too ? 

Hen, Yes. * 

Rose. Then I'm sure you'll extinguish her. How pleased I 
shall be, when I see you appear in your feathers — ^youMl wear 
feathers,! suppose? Lai if I were to wear feathers, I should not 
be able to speak for lookbg up at them ; 1 should be nodding 
at theiQy and they'd be nodding at me so, that I should quite 
forget all I had to say. I'm sure every body will be delighted 
with you, for since you have been so much at the Chateau, 
you have got so grand in your manners, and s6 lady-like in 
your talk. You used once to run about the house in this 
way^(>uns round the sto^e^— and cry, *< Rose, you little jade^ 
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what are you doing now? Fll tell your father of you.** But 
now you glide up to me in a very dignified style, and say, 
'< Rose, my dear sister, if you repeat that offence, I shall eer- 
taiuly acquaint your Papa.**-— Hal ha! ha ! 

Hen, You little madcap, I'll box your ears; but listen to 
me — I'm not going to wear feathers, because I have to play the 
part of a pooi^ girl whb is betrothed to a Marquis, Is not that 
delightful ? should you like to be betrothed to a Marquis, 
Rose? 

Rose. I shouldn*t mind it in a comedy, but in real earnest 
I'd sooner marry Pierre, the little gardener at the Chateau ; he 
has certainly a very little money, and a very little garden, 
and ah uncommon little cottage, but then he lores me not a 
little. 

Hen, He is so simple in his manners-— 
Rose, But his heart is good— 
Hen. Besides, he's a peasant. 

Rose, Henriette ! Henriette ! what are we ? the children of 
a gamekeeper, and the servant of the Marquis de Monval. 

Hen. A servant! a soldier ^ Rose, and one who has gained 
the cross of honour. The old Marquis used to call our father 
his best friend ; when djring he sent for him, and consigned 
his son' to our fathdl^s care, who promised solemnly to watch 
over him. 

Rose. In spite of all that, as our poor mother used to say, 
little people should not be too intimate with great people, 
for your earthen jug will surely get cracked, when knocked too 
often against an iron one ; and if she were living, I think she 
would not like your playing in a comedy at the Chateau at 
all. 

Hen. But Ferdinand*s mother, the Marchioness^ has set her 
heart upon it. 

Rose. Then I suppose she must not be disappointed, for the 
poor lady is in a very feeble state, and we must do all we can 

b2 
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to amuse her>— fdutoiU music AaordO^ Ah ! who comes here ? — 
'Tis Pierre, I declare, with all the villagers. Ah ! I recollect 
now ; you know His a holiday to-day, and he told me last night 
that he and his acquaintances intended to call upon you early 
this morning with some charming new presents. Here they 
come. 

Pierre, f without,) — Come along, boys and girls ; come 
along.-- (Music.) 

Enter Piesse Gigot, followed by a crowd of villagers ; — 
PiERSs with a large nosegay in his hand ; one of the pea- 
sants with a basket containing presents of scissors ^ smeUing- 
bottles^ pincushions f 8fc.^ 8fc. 

CHORUS AND DANCB OF TILLAGSaS. 

Brightly, brightly dawns the day, 
A fair and cheerful warning. 
That joy will all our toils repay. 
Throughout this happy morning. 

Ro$e. Sweetly, gaily, smiles our Queen — (^pointing to HENklBTTs) 

Wreathe her brow with roses-^ 
Pierre. Here's a Rose that to be seen 

Equal charms discloses — (^o Rose.) 
Chomt. Brightly, &c., &c., &c. 

Pierre, Here we all are. Groodmominft Rose, how dy'e do T 
—must speak to one's own true love first — now for politeness ; 
Miss Henriette, good morning to you ; I and my friends intend 
appointing ybu queen of the festival to-day, so we have all 
brought you some little presents ; first allow me to give mine ; 
as I'm a gardener, I thought a thumping nosegay would be the 
'most appropriate and acceptable — there it is. 

Rose. What a handsome one ! have you nothing for me, 

Mr. Gigot? 

Pierre. A kiss under the cherry tree presently-r-rasirfe.>— 
There, Miss Henriette, this nosegay is your portrait. 

Rose. Her portrait ! 
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Hen, My portrait ! 

Pierre, Yes, there are violets for your eyes^ roses and lilies 
for your cheeks, brown berries for your hair, and honey-suckles 
for your lips. 

Hen. Very elegant, indeed. 

Pierre. Now take all in thb little basket.— <lta^in^ a basket 

from a villager.J — Jeannette gives you a smelling-bottle, 

Clementine a thimble, Antoine a comb, Paul a pincushion, Zoi 

a fan, and Tony the blacksmith a horse-shoe, for good luck ; 

now I think you are set up. 

Hen. You are very kind — what can I do with all these ? — 
(asidej 

Pierre. (To /?o«e.J— What's the matter with Henriette ? she 
seems dull. 

Rose. Nonsense — people are dull sometimes ; its fashionable. 

Pierre. Look, look, who comes here ? 

Enter Joseph and two servants from the backy carrying a large 

basket, 

Jos, My lady, the Marchioness^ has sent some dresses for 
Miss Henriette. 

Hen. (Throwing away the basket and flower s.J-^lndeed ! 

Pierre. Well Fm sure ; my fine speech and nosegay have 
met with nice treatment-^^tcArtn^ up basket, ^^c.^-— here are 
all our valuable presents thrown about as if they, cost nothing. 

Rose. Give them to me, Pierre, 1*11 take care of them for 
her. — (Pierre gives the basket of presents to Rose.) 

Hen. (taking a dress out of the large basket.}^How beauti- 
ful to be sure ! look. Rose, look ! 

Rose. (Throwing her basket at Pierre's legs^J^^Very hand-* 
some, indeed ; and — what a pretty handkerchief ! oh, my gra- 
cious ! 

Pierre. Well, I'm sure, our presents have met with very 
pretty treatment; I'll have nothing more to do with them. 
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Hen, Oh ! here's my father ; dear father. 

Enter FmLhiVE from the Coitage, 

Phil. Ah, my friends, good morning to you. 
All» Good morning, Phillipe— <-good moming. 
Hen, Look, father ! look at what the good Marchioness 
has sent me I 

PhU, What has a poor girl, like you, to do with s^l this 
finery? — Bah! 

Pierre. Just my sentiments. 
Rose. Be quiet, sir. 

Hen, They are for me to wear in the comedy. 
PhU, Comedy, eh ! — So, the Marchioness int^pds haying a 
comedy ; these rish people seem to gire themselves great 
trouble to obtain a little amusements' But, what the devil ! — 
here are half a dozen dresses ^ ihfij are not going to invflle 
you up in all these ? 

Pierre, Phillipe, a word with you; take the advice of a 
young gentleman who understands all this world's wickedness. 
Don't let her go to make a ninny of herself at the Chateau; 
it gives people opportunities for chattering. 

Phil. Ah !-— what do you mean ? what d'ye mean. Sirrah ? 
Does any one dare to whisper a word of slander against my 
child ; if so, tell me who the villain is, and I'll strike him to 
the earth. What d'ye mean?— do you— do you chatter? — 
(Seizing ^iebrb.) 
Pierre, No— no. 

Roee. Oh dear ! what's the matter ? 
Pierre, Let me explain I let me explain ! 
* PhiL Well then, explain — stand back all of you— explain. 
Sir — quickly, quickly. 

Pierre, Why, the fact is, that you're a very good old gen- 
tleman, and your daughters both charming girls, and there's 
not a respectable person in the village, myself included, but 
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would wilUogly scarry eitl)^ of tt^m ; and a« ifQU are so hand« 
some and they are a9 good, no*i->l m^^an you are to good, and 
they are 90 handaome» we do not wl$h to see them ran into 
temptatioiw-for temptation leads to inclination — inclination 
leads to provocation— and provocation leads to ■ ■ 

Phil. Bah! Get out. My children, come hither.-— (R088 an(i 
Henriettb stand on each $ide of him,J^^Yon~ are both good 
girls — ^you love yofir rough old fSeither; he loves yon dearly, and 
you know it He lives but to see you happy and virtuous—— 
You tremble, Henriett a ■ ' 

Hen. No, father, 1^0, 

Phil. Aye, it*s the way of the ladies at the Chateau, I sup- 
pose ; you have learned their little affectations, I see. 

Pierre. DonH go there any more. 

Phil. Silence, sir ; I hope that I can trust my girls any- 
where—so no more of that. 

Pierre. I but spoke as a friend— >as a father. 

Phil, As a father ! time enough yet for you to speak as a 
father ; take the basket in, girls. We shall expect you here 
this evening, for a dance on the green, friends. 

All, Aye^aye, we'll not forget.r-»(MusiC.— <NSoms 0/ the 
ViUagers assist Henhiette and Ross into the cottage^ with 
the basket^ the rest go off at the back,) 

Phil. Give me your hand, Pierre ; I think you are a good 
lad. 

Pierre. There, — (Pieshe gives his hand to Phillipe, who 
grips it lustily) — tell me, Phillipe, is it true what is said, 
that the old Marquis saved your life ? 

Phil. He did, and I don't care who knows it : I was sentenced,, 
for an act of disobedience, to be sho t 

Pierre. What ! shot dead ? 

Phil, Dead! but the good old Marquis, blessings on his 
memory, was then my colonel ; he pleaded for me, used all 
means to save me, and aucceeded : when he was dying, he sent 
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for me, and obtained mj promise that I would watch over his 
boy, his Ferdinand ; I haye done so for fifteen years, and now 
if my life could at any time preserre his— -I would lay it down 
as willingly as I lay my hand upon your shoulder.— (67icn^r6(j.) 
Pierre. Wbafs that ? 

PhiL (Looking otU.J — It*s Monsieur Deroux and his friends, 
shooting in the Marqub's wood again. 

Pierre. What an obstinate fellow he is. Do you know, Phil- 
lipe, he once claimed the wood, and went to law about it, and 
though he lost the cause he still shoots there, as though it 
were his own, and takes every opportunity of insulting Mr. 
Ferdinand. 

Phil. Hollo ! Here, you fellow. — {Enter a Sportsman at the 
^acA:.)— Tell your master, Mr. Deroux, to discontinue his tres- 
passes here, or let him beware of me. 

Sports. Very well. 

Pierre. And hark'ye, tell him from me, that if he runs after 
the girls so much, 1*11 — 1*11— 

Sports. Well, what will you do ? 

Pierre. Talk to his mother. 

Sports. Ha! Ha! Ha! two fools. [ExiL 

Enter Rose and a Villager from cottage with tablecloths break- 
fast service, 8fc. 

Rose. The Marchioness is coming, we must get her breakfast 
ready. Pierre, you lazy fellow, help me, will you? there, 
lay the cloth, and don't be so clumsy— do you call that laying 
a cloth — go away, you only hinder me. — (Rose, Pierre and 
Villager set out the breakfast.) 
Phil. Here they are. 

Pirouette. (Heard without.) — This way, my lady, this way^— 
take care how you step. 

Music. — Enter Chevalier Pirouette, leading in the Mar- 
chioness DE MoMVAL, St. Albin, with the Countess, Joseph 
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and Servants^ following with wine, ^rc— -Rose and Pierre 
receive them respectfuUif. 

March. This is charming, my friends ; the fresh air of the 
morning quite reyives me. — (The Marchionebs sits in the 
arbour, St. Albin hands the Countess to a chair.) 

Piro, Ah ! Good morning, my friends, good morning-— 
(he bows, Pierre returns it.) — Psha ! is that the way you 
bow ? come here. — (Rose occasionally attends the party during 
the scene — Phillipe goes off at back.) 

Piro. These country people, my lady, are all very pleasant 
and unsophisticated, but their bow is odious ; look at me, you 
swain — you rustic in scarlet smalls ; approach, let me see you 
make an obeisance. — (Pierre bows.) — D*ye see, my lady, d*ye 
see how he elevates his shoulders, and ducks his head, like 
a goose diving for flounders ? look at me, sir ; you should put 
your left leg out, thus — draw it behind your right, thus — 
and let your head droop condescendingly, thus ; there, that is 
your orthodox opera bow. Go, most simple youth, and prac- 
tise your lesson. — CHe pats Pierre on the head, who goes off 
at the back, bowing to the servants.J 

March. Come, Chevalier, you neglect your breakfast. 
Piro. I'll attend to it presently ; I have just thought of a 
delightful new balancez — allow me. — (^He practises a step.J 

March. Upon my word, Chevalier, we must get up a Fete 
Champetre for you. 

Piro. ril adore you, if you will : dancing is my existence — 
my air — ^my drink — and my mutton. 

St. A. And you seem to thrive upon it, Chevalier. 
Piro, Bless you ! before I possessed the danso mania I was 
as thin as a penny cane ; now look at me ! Oh, Marchioness ! 
were I an emperor, or any of the earth's potentates, I would 
have every act of my government regulated by the dance. 
March. Explain, Chevalier. 
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Piro. Should an bonoarable memb«r more for a tax— ^-«ay 
upon poodles— he should rUe from his seat, and cut six«— 
thus: each cut or step, of course, having its dgnification. 
The seconder of the motion should start up and turn a 
pirouette. An opposing member should express his dissent by 
furiously dancing eight bars a la pastoreUe ; this might be fol- 
lowed by the prosy remarks of some neutral member in a 
languid waltz. An infuriated demagogue of a country-dancer 
should then jump up— cast off two couple*— rush down the 
middle, up again— and throw the whole figure into confusion. 
The Speaker should rise to order in a quick step, and arrange 
the house for the majourka ; then every member should dance 
for five or six hours, or a given time — those who dropped 
through fatigue to be in the minority, and those who could 
keep on their legs should carry the question in triumph. 

St. A, Excellent, Chevalier, excellent ! Sit down, I beg; 
I'm sure you must be fatigued. 

March, My dear Countess, where can your cousin Ferdinand 
loiter so long? 

Count, The sports of the field detain him, no doubt. 

March, You sigh, Augusta ; but I hope your marriage with 
my son will now no longer be delayed : Tm sure 'twill bring 
happiness to all— and that hope is, indeed, the only support of 
my declining health. 

Piro, You don't dance. Marchioness ; I never knew a good 
quadriller in a declining state of health. Ah! here is our 
new actress. 

Enter Henbiette from the cottage, with fruit, 
March, Well, Henriette, are you perfect in the character 

that you are going to play ? 
Hen, Oh yes, my lady, quite. 
Piro, You have not forgotten the lessons of graceful action 

that I haye shown you, I hope ? In the comedy, when you 
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exclaim ''Ahl 'tis tl^e Count r'"-you must not utter it thus : 
'' Ah ! *tb the Count I'' — CstawU awkwardlgj^hnt thus : 
'' Ahl *tU the Count V'—fin an attitude which he Jlnishes by 
dancing to his seat.J 

Hen. I will not be an inattentire pupil» I promise jou. 

St. A. Here is the marquis. 

Enter Feboinand. 

Ferd, (Aside.) — Insolent fellow ! 

March. What is the matter, Ferdinand ? 

Ferd. Nothing, nothing ; do not alarm yourself.— ^^51 rf«. J 
— That villain, Deroux, if I meet with him again 

Count. You are late, Ferdinand. 

Ferd, Pray, excuse me, Pve been detained. 

March. Come— come, sit by your cousin.— (Febdin and sits 
by the Countess.) 

Count. Ferdinand, you seem to take little pleasure in our 
parties. 

Ferd. Believe me yes — l-^(whispers to her.) 

Hen. (aside.) — They are whispering. 

March. Chevalier ! is not the country charming ? how pre* 
ferable to Paris ! 

Piro. ]Sxcuse me if I differ— your country girls are pretty 
and very fresh — but when I think of Legallois, and Montessu, 
and Taglioni — oh, Taglioni ! this is her last new step. — (He 
gives a spring^ and comes down awkwardly.) — Oh ! oh ! 

AIL (7?Mtn^.^— What's the matter ? 

Piro. Pve sprained my ancle — Countess, have you half of a 
yard of black ribband to bind it up, or I shall be ruined for a 
week ? — (He limps to a seat.) 

Ferd. Yon should not be so enthusiastic. Chevalier. 

Piro. What can I do ? 'tis my weakness ; my soul is in my 
heels. 

March. Much as I love the country, I must shortly visit Paris. 
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Count. When? 

March. On your marriage. 

Hen» fofufo.^— On her marriage ; she b abont to be mar- 
ried, then— -to St. Albin, perhaps. 

Ferd, Now, my dear mother, let as contintie onr promenade. 
I haye ordered the chaise for you. Come, Cheralier. 

Piro, Pray let me lean on your arm ; and perhaps the Mar- 
chioness will permit me to take a seat by her side. I shall 
not be able to walk any more to-day. 

Ferd. Oh certainly— conduct my mother to her chaise— my 
dear Countess, will you take the arm of St. Albin ? I will but 
speak to my gamekeeper, and follow you instantly. 

March, Thank him for his kind attention, Ferdinand. 

Ferd. Certainly— certainly. 

Piro. Come, ladies, though Tve sprained my ancle, my voice 
is in excellent condition : as we proceed, I will sing you all 
the last new opera in a key of my own.^~^He leads them off at 
the back.) • 

Ferd. (aside to Hen.) — Continue here ; I shall return in- 
stantly. — (FERDiNAND/bWott^s the party.) 

Hen. He loves me — I'm sure he loves me. He has promised 
me marriage — solemnly promised ; as soon as circumstances will 
permit. I think I shall one day be happy — but my father, if 
he suspected, I should indeed tremble. Alas \ how will it end ? 
I have sad fears when I reflect. Ferdinand is rich and noble, 
and I am but a poor girl. Oh ! if he should forget me, my 
heart would break. 

Re-enter Ferdinand. 

Ferd. In tears, Henriette ? 

Hen. Forgive me, forgive me, I did not mean to weep. 
Ferd* Tell me what afflicts you, dearest ; do I not love you ? 
Hen. I have no friend in whom I dare confide ; my heart 
seems changed : before 1 knew you, the humble cottage of my 
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father was my only thought, my only happiness ; but since I have 
been introduced at the Chateau, my father and sister seem to 
have no conversation that interests me, no thoughts that are 
mine ; 'tis this that afflicts me. 

Ferd, 'Sbj, nay, let us hope for the best. 

Hen, Your mother, Ferdinand— I fear she will never acknow- 
ledge me. 

Ferd. I will implore her-— indeed, I will. 

Hen. But your cousin— -s Ad is about to be married, is she 
not? 

Ferd. fTuiflfe J— The Countess ?-— yes, dearest; but I must 
return now to my party. Look for me this evening, I may have 
some good news for you. 

Hen. You are going through the wood, are you not ? 

Ferd. Why do you ask ? 

Hen, I am so afraid of your meeting Deroux ; you know how 
malignant he is. 

Ferd, Be in no fear for me,«dearest; 1 know how to protect 
mjrself — adieu. 

Hen, Farewell — Ferdinand. 

Ferd, Hark'ye 1 no more suspicions, no more doubts. 

Hen. No more— indeed no more— if you will always love me. 

Ferd, For ever, dearest— farewell. 

[He goes off at the back. 

Hen, I will not doubt— I will not fear ; yet his mother has 
great power ov^r him, and his mind is naturally fickle ; no — 
no — I will doubt no more, I will trust in the truth of his 
affection. 

Rose appears at the cottage door with a basket in her hand. 

Rose. Well, Pm sure— you have been here all this time and 
have not cleared away a single thing yet. You're a lazy little 
puss; if I were a great lady and you my servant, I should dis- 
charge you at a moment*s notice. 
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Hen, Pray, pardon me, sister. 

Ro$e. (Putting all the break/ait things into the basket.J-^ 
What the deuce has come to jovl, child ?«"-*I am sure you are 
not the same girl you were six montlis ago ; somebody has 
changed you, I'm sure they hare. Theyhaye taken away my 
laughing sister, and hare left ua a peevish, idle creature, not 
worth house room. — (Hximivmmssists her.J^-^Get away, do; 
I'll knock your knuckles with the sugar basin— *you*re a little 
fool. 

Hen. I am, Rose, I am. 

Rose, Now listen to me, Henriette ; you think because you 
go so often to the Chateau, that you hare a right to be mo- 
pish and lollaboutish, just as you please, but I say no ;. you ought 
to stay at home, and work as I do ; but don't be hurt at what I 
say, dear Henriette ; I only scold you out of lore. If I were to 
slap your face, it would only be becaase yon are so dear to 
me ; I don't wish to make you cry, only mind . what . I say- 
now go in doors, hem your new pocket handkerchieft, langh 
and be merry, and be a good child. If you don't, Vll^^Cholding 
her fist at her.) 

Hen, (laughing,)'— Yery well, ma'am -, I'll mind what you 
say, ma'am, and never do so any more, ma'am. 

[Emit into cotttige. 

Rose. Lord bless me, I don't mope about, and I can act a 
comedy if I choose; aye, and sing too ; and dance with much 
more elegance than three or four ladies that I could name. 
I've no notion of people being melancholy, and full of sighs 
and groans. I like to eat and drink, and laugh and jump about, 
and be merry all day. What does one get by being grievous ? 
thin — that's all. Give me fat and fun before bones and bel- 
lowing, any day in the week. [Egfit into the cottage. 
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SCENE 11. 

The Forest. 

Music. — Enter Ferdinand, r. h. 

Ferd, Fm sure I again saw that fellow Deroux here ; he 
will not be warned, he u^ttf continue his insolent trespasses, in 
spite of eyery law and right. He is not here ; he has, no 
doubt, concealed himself ; I must now return to my party, but 
let him beware. 

Enter Deroux hastily j r. h. 

Dero, There's the old gamekeeper coming. Ha ! ha ! I like 
to annoy him. 

Ferd. Well, sir, you are here again ; you will not be 
warned. 

Dero, Why should I? Tve a right to be here ; it is not 
because the judges decide against my claim, that I am not to 
think this wood still my own ; and I tell you again, that I 
shall shoot here whenerer I please. 

Ferd. Insolent Tillain 1 

Dero. No harsh words, Marquis ; don*t put yourself in a pas- 
sion, you will gain nothing by that but laughter. Be content- 
ed till I fell some of the old oaks here, then you will hare 
cause to be enraged. 

Ferd. Would you dare ? 

Dero, Dare ! yes, and will. 

Ferd. By heaven, if you do not instantly quit this place, Til 
strike you to the earth. 

Dero. What! I dare you. 

Ferd. Scoundrel ! — (Music. — Ferdinand rushes on Deroux, 
he seizes the gun^they struggle ; Deroux is thrown^ Ferdinand 
gains possession of the gun : Deroux rises again and closes 
with Ferdinand, theg struggle off.) 
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Dero. (without. J — Ah, you have kill'd me, help ! help* 

Ferdinand re-enters with gun, 

Ferd. Miserable Deroux ! in my rage I struck him with the 
gun, and he is lifeless. What am I to do ? — what can be done ? 
Ha ! some one comes^I must not be seen^^CHe darts off,) 

Music. — Phillips enters. 

Phil. Hallo ! hallo ! what's going on here ? I heard a cry 
for help— who is that ? His the Marquis. What has he done ? 
what can have happened ? I must follow him.— (Music. — He 
follows in the direction of Ferdinand.) 



SCENE III. 



Same as Scene first. 

Music. — Henriette enters from the cottage. 

Hen. Vm quite angry with myself — I'm sure I strive all in 
my power to cease thinking and be light hearted, but I cannot. 
I'm afraid Rose begins to suspect that I have some secret 
trouble. Ah, what do I see ? Ferdinand returning ; he seems 
pale and breathless. 

Music— jRe-^w^er Ferdinand, hastily. 

Hen. What is the matter ? — you look distracted. 
Ferd. Do I ? I have run fast, that is all ; some water, I — I 
am thirsty. 

Henriette enters the cottage. 

Ferd. I was afraid this would be the end of the dispute with 
Deroux. What can be done? He will be found in the wood. I 
thought I heard some one following me— (7(H?Arfn^ ou^^— -No, 
there is no one. 
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Re-enter HENEiEiTBy wUh a glass ofwaier. 

Hen, Here, Ferdinand, drink ; now tell me what is the 
matter ? 

Ferd. Nothing, Henriette, nothing ; I have been in anger- 
enraged. 

Hen, For what cause ? 

Ferd, A trifle, dear, a trifle. 

Hen, If you are in trouble, pray do not keep it a secret from 
me ; let me bear my part. Indeed I have now a right to know 
and share in all that distresses you. 

Ferd, You have, dearest, you hare. 

Hen, Tell me then the meaning of this agitation, and I will 
accept it as a token of truth— of the fulfilment of your promise 
neyer to forsake me. 

Ferd, (embracing Aer.^— Oood and dear Henriette.— - 
(Phillife hastily appears at the back ; he glides in and sits 
near the arbour ; she sees him,) 

Hen. Cvfith qffright.J — My father ! 

Phil, /^approaching A«r.>— Is it thus, Henriette ?— 'Is it 
thus ? Hypocrite— wretch— I— 

Ferd. Hold, Phillipe— hold. 

Phil, And you, sir ! you that I hiLve watched oyer as my 
own ; is this my reward ? Were you not the son of my bene- 
factor, I would kill you on the spot. Why should I now with- 
hold my vengeance <-» villain ! — fHe is about to seize FERDiVAJiD 
— when Hekslivtte falls on her knees to him,J 

Hen, Father ! dear father. 

PhiL Father ! Do you dare to call me by that name ? 
away— 'Ferdinand, I would have shed my hearths blood for you. 
You know that I loved you for your father*s sake ; and is the 
dishonour of my child the only return you can make for my 
care ? Do you see this ? — (shomng the cross of honour on his 
breastj — This was placed here by your father, for an act of 
bravery, but I am now disgraced ; your noble parent gave me 
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this mark of honour, and his ungaAMk tob'teari it from mjr 
breait.— ^r^ort itfnm hit cotU €md tkmn Ufinm him.J 

Hen. Wretched for cTcr ! — fPicks up the cross.) 

Ferd, Phillipe, hear me ; I have wroB|j:ed yoar child, but 
the wrong shall be repaired. 

Phil You will offer her gold, perhaps ; can that restore her 
honour ?^-can that wipe away my deep disgrace ! 

Hef^. Father, dear father, listen to me. 

PhU. Weill >i ... 

Hen, I am to be his wife; *. i . •. . 

Phil. You his wife \^Yau f 

Hen. He haa sworn it, father. 

Ferd. And I here renew the oath. 

Phil. What ! the son of my colonel, the Marqiib^le-MonTal, 
marry my child, the child of his servant) no— »BO«->it cannot 
be, it must not be. ■..■:■.. k . 

Ferd. It shaU be, Phillipe. 

Phil, Leave me, Ferdinand, leave me; lam cool now; a 
moment more and I may be all foiy, I may then do you a mis- 
chief. Go— go. — (Falls in a chair, J 

Ferd, He relents ; there is still hope. Hope ! what have I 
to do with hope, when my hands are stained with blood. — 
(aside) — Phillipe, farewell ; think of my promise, and be kind 
to jrour child.— f'^e rushes out.) ' 

Music. — Henriettb is on her kneesJo her fiii^her^she teikeshis 

hand and kisses il. . 

Hen, Father, dear father. 

Phil, Away— away — I cannot look at you ; I feel the blood 
in my face, and am ashamed. 

Hen. Forgive me ; pray, forgive me. I may yet live to be a 
joy to you— you may yet be proud of me— you may— indeed 
you may. 

Phil, No— no ; no more happiness for me. Will his mother 
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consent, think you ? Would his poor father consent, were he 
living? No; I should stand humblad before him. at the 
thought. 

Hen^ Do not weep, dear father. 

Phil- Why did he save my life? Why wsa il not shot like 
a disobedient dog as I was. — (Music— *Hbnribitb p%n$ th9 
cross of honour again on his breast^ and looks mpiarmgly at 
him. Phillipe regards her for a moment ^ then ehsps her to his 
breast.) 

Enter Pierre, running. 

Pierre. Phillipe! Phillipe! 

Phil. Well, what do you want here ? 

Pierre, Mr Deroux has been murdered. 

PhU. Murdered I 

Pierre. Yes, in the wood there ; he has been struck on the 
temple with the.butt<endof a gun, and is dead. 

Phil. fi<st(/e,^>«*^Ferdinand has met him | It must be so-^ 
those were his cries for help. 

Pierre. See— -see— -the chasseurs are coming here ! 

Hen, For what? 

Pierre. To ask us about it, I sv^ipose. 

Phil. r^SMfe«>— Ferdinand is the murderer; 1 saw him 
rushing from the wood, pale and disordered. 

Pierre. Here they are. — (Music— jTiks Chasseurs appear 
at the gate, followed by the Sportsman and Villagers.) 

Phil. Well, what do you want here ? 

Chas. Phillipe, my orders are to put you under arrest. 

PhU. Me! 

Hen. For what, sir, for what? 

Chas. You are accused of the murder of Mr. Deroux. 

Phil. Indeed! 

Hen. No, no. 
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Chas. This person— (/Kwnlii^ to the tporttman) — ^has proved 
that you this morning threatened Deronx with violence, and a 
short time since you were seen hastening from the spot where 
he was discovered. 

Hen. No — no ; it is not my father — you are wrong ; he had 
no canse, he could not 

PhiL Peace, Henriette, peace. Perhaps Mr. Derouz has 
been killed in a duel. 

Chaa, He has been assassinated. 

PhiL And I am accused. 

Chas. "We wait for you. 

Hen. No— no, father, do not go ; you are innocent ; you 
know nothing of this — Rose, sister ! Rose I 

Enter Rose, /him cottage* 

Rote. What is the matter ? Oh^ my father ! 

Phil. Calm yourselves, my children ; I will meet this afflic- 
tion like a soldier and a man. Pierre, my lad, if this should 
end unhappily, will you protect my girls ? 

Pierre. To the last moment of my life. 

Phil. Thanks, boy, thanks. I'll follow you, friend»^— fas »iie> 
— Ferdinand hoe killed Deroux, I am sure of that, but his father 
saved my life*— I will save his son's* Forward. — (Music- He 
is about to be led off: Henriette and Rose cUng to him ; and 
villagers groupe around.) 

END OF ACT I. 
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ACT II.— SCENE I. 

An Apartment. 

Enter Joseph, followed by Felix and two Servants. 

Joseph. Is every thing in order in the great saloon ? 

Felix. Yes, Joseph. 

Joseph. And the wax lights placed in the chandeliers ? 

Felix. Yes, Joseph. 

Joseph. We must neglect nothing that may put the Marquis 
in a good humour ; for my part, I never saw any man on his 
wedding-day look so melancholy as he does. 

Felix. He is going to be married, and that is enough to 
make any man look melancholy. 

Joseph. His cousin, the Countess, seems happy enough. 

Felix. You forget the state of the Marchioness ; our master 
loves his mother too well, to be quite happy while she is in 
danger — ^besides, his gamekeeper, Phillipe— 

Joseph. Ah, poor fellow, he is guilty no doubt ; and perhaps 
in a moment of anger, killed that wretched Deroux. The 
Marquis has used all means to save him, but without effect ; 
and it is said that he will positively be executed to day. Hush ! 
here comes the Marquis. Go all, and do as 1 have ordered. — 
fThe servants go off u. n.J 

Enter Febdinand, l. h. 

Ferd. Joseph, the moment the Chevalier comes, admit him 
here. 

Joseph, Yes, sir ; any further commands ? 

Ferd, No — (Eooit Job^iph, l. h.)— So, this is my wedding 
day. Unfortunate Henriette, I have submitted to the wish of my 
mother, and have destroyed you. Her father too — kind, gene- 
rous Phillipe*, he knows that I am guilty, but will not see the 
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ton of hb old master suffer; — bat lie shall not die, hesliall be 
M^ed. Ab, the Cheralier retams ; now most I mask mv fiice in 
smiles, while mj heart is breaking. 

Enter PntousiTBy l. b. 

Piro. Hnita! hnna! Grood news. 

Ferd, Have yon succeeded t — will he be sarad ? 

Piro. I have been every where, seen erery body, done 
every thing, and I think 1 have succeeded. 

Ferd, Thanks, my friend, thanks. 

Piro I have had an interview with the judges, bless you ; 
they at first received me coldly — they listened to my aigumenti 
with indifference— on one occasion they went so furasto laugh 
outright ; then I bethought me of the eloquence of actioii— I 
threw myself on one knee, thu»— I clasped my hands, andlookr 
edat them with an expression of supplication, thus— Isqueeied 
out a tear or two to help it, I blew some snuff in my eyes, 
they then came in torrents. The judges were instantly soften- 
ed. << You shall be attended to, Chevalier,^^ said one of them, 
with the greatest emotion ; I did not reply, but drew myself up in 
an attitude of grateful acknowledgement, and gave them my most 
pathetic bow. That was sufficient ; their eyes twinkled, they were 
filled with water, they wished to cry, but wonldnH; legal 
dignity forbade. I saw that my point was carried, I turned a 
pirouette, laid my hand upon my heart, and chassezM out of 
court. 

Ferd. Have you seen Phillipe ? 

Piro. I have. 

Ferd. Did he speak to you ? 

Piro. Not a syllable ; but his action was more expressive 
than any words could be ; quite a study, bless you. He*ll be 
saved, so douH be unhappy. I gave away money in every Elec- 
tion to prisoners, jailors— all. I scattered itin the air, standing 
in the position of a flying Mercury. Ah ! behold the Cknmteis. 
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Charming Countess, permit me to kiss your hand, and press it 
to ray heart. 

Enter the Countiss, r. h.«— Pisoubtte runs to her. 

Coun. Grood morning, Chevalier. Well, my cousin — fto 
Ferdinand) — at length the day that your mother has so anxi- 
ously looked for has arrived ;— but you seem depressed. 

Piro. He^s bashful ; *tis his first appearance in the ballet of 
Hymen, and you^must make every allowance. He is now merely 
practising his first step ; he will soon gain confidence and exe- 
cute a capital roiUe de jambe^ that will lead into a pas de deux 
of happiness, which shall continue to the blissful denoue- 
ment. 

Ferd, Pardon me, my dear cousin, if I appear strange to day ; 
but you know the unhappy situation of my faithful servant. I 
cannot but feel for him. 

Coun» Poor Phillipe — ^well, well, we must use every exer- 
tion to save him — I will even apply to a source which possesses 
great influence with the tribunal. I will leave you for a short 
time, Ferdinand, to make some arrangements ; but trust to our 
efforts, and hope for the best. Come, Chevalier — your arm. 

Piro. (Qiving his arm in an attitude.J — Take it, my dear 
madam. D'ye see this, marquis ? if you could present an arm 
with such a grace, youM turn the heads of all Paris. Now, 
madam, allow me to put forward my right toe — follow with a 
few steps on its tip-^and then for a flying exit. 

^Exeunt Pirouette and Countess, r. h. 

Perd. Thank heaven, they are gone : society is now odious 

to me-^^and how the events of this day are to be endured, I 

know not. 

Enter Joseph, l* h. 

Jos. The daughter of the gamekeeper is here, my lord. 
Perd. Heniiette ! let her enter ; and Joseph, close the 
doors.— <}biBPB botcs^ and goes cff.) 
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Henriettb entort, pale and trwUded, l. h. 

Hen, Ferdinand! 

Ferd. Why are you here, Henriette ? 

Hen. Why am I here ! can yon ask that question? I hare 
just parted with my father. 

Ferd. Have you given him hope ? 

Hen. I have strove to do so^ but a sad presentiment seems 
to weigh upon my heart ; every one is silent when they look 
at me ; every thing that I gaze on seems to wear the hue of 
death. Oh ! save him, Ferdinand — save my father ! 

Ferd. Indeed, Henriette, I have sued — ^have applied— have 
implored everywhere ; be calm^he may be saved. 

Hen. He must be saved ! Remember that my father will 
be yours, and his confidence in your truth is the only hope 
that sustains him : that he is guilty, I will not— cannot 
believe. 

Ferd, No, no, Henriette — I — I do not think him to be 
guilty. 

Hen. His judges are deceived by circumstances ; yet there 
seems a strange mystery enveloping these events, that I can- 
not pierce. My father is silent; he neither complains nor 
defends himself; and a horrid thought haunts me incessantly. 
Listen to me, Ferdinand ; I hope you are not coldly suffering 
an old man to lay down his life for a crime of which he is 
innocent ; of a crime that may — Mark me !-»I say— ^may be 
yours. 

Ferd. Henriette ! are you mad ? Do you dream ? What 
fiend possesses you ? But leave me, leave me ; I have told you 
that your father shall live — and — and trust in me. 

Hen. Well, Ferdinand, I will trust in you ; that I can trust 
in you, you know full well. But, remember ! if my fiather dies, 
look not for happiness with me — look not— but what have I 
to do with threats? No, Ferdinand, I go with every confi- 
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dence in your promise-— with every reliance on the thought-— 
that you will never suffer the guiltless to perish. [Exit* 

Ferd. She has made me tremble ; her words have struck a 
terror to me that I cannot conquer : she trusts to me, and she 
shall not be deceived. This marriage with my cou$in must 
not take place ; I have still time to snatch myself^ awl all 
around me, from perditiou. But my mother, my unhappy 
mother, in her state of h^lth, the slightest emotion will kill 
her. Ah ! she is here. 

Enter the Marchioness, r. h. 

Mar. Ferdinand, I have been seeking for you. 

Ferd. Sit, dear mother.— ("fTe places chairs. J 

Mar. I wish to speak with you ; to thank you for the hap- 
piness you have this day given me. 

Ferd. What happiness ! my marriage with my cousin ?^ 
Mother, release me from it. I now speak boldly ; I know at 
what risk^your life, perhaps ; but I am now bold, very bold : 
it has cost me many a bitter agony to break my mind to you; 
but this marriage will be my misery. 

Mar. Ferdinand, would you see me dead ? 

Ferd. Bdother ! 

Mar. Do you remember when unsuccessful speculations had 
impaired lisy fortune, nay, almost ruined me ; do you remember 
the geaeifous assistance of your cousin, and our consequent 
retuiii to wealth ? She is now dependentr— and your marriage 
with her will bring affluence to both of you. Ferdinand, be 
grateful. . 

Ferd. But hear me, mother; I am promised to another. 

Mar. So I have heard ; but to whom ?— the daughter of a 
man, over whose head the sword of justice is now hanging by 
a single hair. Ferdinand, think of your father— think of the 
honour of your family ; it is the last request I may ever en- 
treat. Can you see me plead to you in vain ? Must I fall on 

c 
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my knees before you ? Go to the girl, if you will marry her ; 
tell her that she \s all the world to you — that you lore her; 
but fail not to tell her you have killed your mother. Away ! 
go \^^(She rises and totters towards the r. h.) 

Ferd. She becomes pale ; her strength cannot support her 
emotions. Mother, turn to me, look upon me ; come, come — 
I will be all you wish. Do with me as you please. 

Mar, (She resumes her Ma<.J— Then you are still my son ; 
but, be firm — be firm— no more wavering, 

Ferd, No, mother, no ; I am now resolved, — ffalling on 
his knees to her J — though / die, though my heart be torn, and 
mv brain maddened 

» 

Mar. Be composed — ^be composed ; let us forget the past. 
Ferd. But, mother, you know not all. 
Mar. What do you conceal ? 

Ferd, Nothing, nothing ; it is all over now — I obey you — 
I consent to your every wish. 
Mar, Hush ! 

Enter the Ck)UNTESs with Pirouette, singing. 

,Mar. (to the Countess.) — Approach, dear girl; take the 
hand of my son, and believe in my sincere wishes for your 
happiness. 

Piro. Now, my friends, every thing is ready for the import- 
ant ceremony. I have arranged the servants with their heads 
up and their toes out, in the hall, a4a-militaire ; the carriages 
are standing with the horses^ heads to the right; and the 
orchestra, for the dance, has been selected by me. I have 
ordered the chandeliers to be elevated, to prevent our heads 
knocking the lustres about when we cut ; as I intend, to-day, 
to live entirely in the air ; and, as the poet says — " only par 
complaisance touch the ground." 

Enter Joseph, l. h. 
Josh. My lady, all is in readiness. 
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Mar. Ferdinand, lead us to our friends. 

Ferd, With pleasure, mother ; come, my fair cousin. 

Count. Now you are yourself again, Marquis. 

Ferd. Yes, yes ; we must think of nought but happiness 
now — no more ennui — all shall be joy to-day. — (Aside to 
PiRouETTB.) — Bring me news of Phillipe^; leave not a chance 
untried to save hinL 

Piro. No, no. 

Ferd. Now, my mother^ — now. Countess — adieu, Pirouette. 
[Exit Febdinand, Countess, and Marchioness, l. h. 

Piro. Adieu, adieu! rely on me. Poor fellow, there he 
goes to make his debut in the very ticklish drama of matri- 
mony : I tremble when I reflect on the many false steps, 
awkward concussions, and trips-up that await him, ere the end 
of his dance. What a world this is — and how very unneces- 
sary is the organ of speech, when every limb that we own 
possesses such rhetoric ! Oh 1 for a planet, where love-making, 
tea-making, and every thing else making, are carried on by a 
dance ; where you approach with a trip and avoid with a twirl ; 
where, instead of offering a lady your hand, you present her 
your leg, which she accepts with an elegant spin and a return 
of the toe : that there is such a world, Fm convinced— and 
why I was not born in it, I am at a loss to conceive. 

Air, — Massanzello. 

'Twas on the lake of Lago Haggiore, 

You can't conceive the gentle eye, 

When first I told my plain and plaintive story, 

To her whose eyes, bright as her skies, 

I thought shed beams of hope on me ; 

But ah ! false jade. 
She had those looks for two or three ; 

And strange tricks play'd. 
I then cut nx, and then I cut my fair- 
Light legs and heart were ne*er known to despair. 

C2 
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iltr,-^Swis8 Boy. 

Laugh'd out of lore, I in teari tuni*d away, 
I felt so, I cant tell you how- 
Till a Swiss Maid ensnared me as sighing I lay» 
To list to the call of her coWk 

Imitcitum of the Ranz des Vaehes, 

Air, — Barber of Seville. 

Now at home gaily, to sorrow uofe, 
Love-making daily, and dancing divine ; 
Employ all my leisure, and every treasure^ 
Of beauty and pleasure, all-^All are mine. 

Air, — Massaniello. 

Now to the ball and the masy dance. 
Where ladies eyes inviting. 
Flash with delight as I advance. 
To beg some fair one's hand. 

Then how they titter. 

Ogle and twitter, 

As gaily advancing, 

I lead them to the dancing. 

Now for the ball and the mazy dance, &c. 

{Dances off to thejirtt part of the otr.} 



SCENE II. 

An elegant Saloon, 

Folding doors open ; window R. h. hung with curtains ; Joseph, 
Felix, and Servants discdveredy preparing for a Fete. 

,Tosh, Come, come, be quick ; the party are returning. 

Fdix. And so the Marquis is married at la^t ; it has been 
an uncommonly long courtship ; I hope it may prove a happy 
marriage. 
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Josh, The carriages are at the door ;««-(A0 lookt out of the 
winclowj'-^they alight ; they are kere^^^fMuncJ 

Enter Ferdinand at the back, leading in the Covvrtw, foUowed 
by the MarChionvss and many guests — Ferdinand conducts 
his mother t& a sofa. 

Mar. (To the Countess.) — Sit by me, my dear child. I now 
find myself happier and better than I have been for many a 
day ; — Ferdinand, come near me»'^Ferdinand and the Countess 
are on each side of her ; Servants attend them with refresh- 
ments : Joseph announces — 

Josh. Mr. St. Albin. 

St. Albin enters. 

Mar, Ah ! St. Albin/you are a late visitor. 

St' Al. I beg your pardon, Marchioness, I am really not to 
blame^my carriage could not make its way through the crowds 
of people that are assembling on the quays and bridges. 

Mar, For what purpose? 

St, Al, To witness an execution. 

Mar, Indeed ! of whom ? 

St. AL Of your old gamekeeper, Phillipe ; I thought you 
were acquainted with it. 

Mar. Hush ! 

Ferd. Phillipe ! what did you say of Phillipe ? 

Mar. Nothing? Ferdinand, nothiDg.--<rAe Marchioness 
motions St. Albin to be silent.) 

A Guest. See — see, is not that a scaffold in the distance ? 

All. Where? 

Guest, It is, and a man is being conducted to death, — 
Music. — fAll go to the window. J 

Ferd. To death ! 'tis Phillipe ; save him, he is guiltless. 

Mar. (^Detaining Ferdinand.) — Do not distract yourself 
thus, you have done your duty towards him.^^CHe breaks from 
her ; rushes to window , and draws the curtain violently. J 
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Ferd. Why do you gaze there? can that be a sight of 
pleasure for you? has he harmed you, that you thus crowd to 
see him diet^-C^efalU exhausted m a choir, J '^ 

Mar, (Running to him.) — ^Ferdinand,why b this? he faints; 
help — ^help! — (Music. — A ery is heard unthout; Fbrdinand 
starts up andpuUs back curtain; he stands gazing in des- 
pair through the window : Hbnriette suddenly appears at the 
hack ; all see her but Ferdinand; she is rushing forward, but 
stops on perceiving the company ; and slowly, but firmly, ad- 
vances,) 

Count. Who is this ? 

Mar. 'Tis the daughter of Phillipe. 

Hen. Ferdinand ! 

Ferd. That voice! 

Mar. Whom do you seek here, poor girl ? 

Hen. My friends — friends who are to protect me ; for now I 
have none in the world, but those who are under this roof. — 
(Aside to Ferdinand.) — Ferdinand, I would speak with you 
alone. 

Ferd. Mother, cousin, friends, leave me for a moment — a 
moment only. 

Mar, What mean you? 

Ferd, I request it; I command it. 

Mar. Come, my friends, come ; you see the interest he has 
taken in this poor family ; my child, come with me i^fto the 
Countess) come, friends. — (They go off; the folding doors are 
closed ; Henriette regards Ferdinand immoveably ; Ferdinand 
turns from her gaze. J 

Hen, Ferdinand, my father is dead. 

Ferdm Alas ! I know it. 

Hen, I have been at his feet, on my knees have implored 
him to tell me all. 

Ferd. And he has 

Hen. He was silent ; our tears, mine and my poor sister's, 
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could not wring one word from him — ^he but pressed us to his 
heart ; his only words were, " Ferdinand will never . forsake 
you;*' — and then he wept, not at his fate, but for his poor 
children, whom he was then looking on for the last time. Oh, 
had you felt the pressure of his dear hands— -had you but seen 
his glance, as he parted with us for ever ; I fell senseless ! when 
I revived, all was over, and the priest gave me this paper, 
which my father had left for yon-^presents U.J 

Ferd, The seal has been broken. 

Hen. It has ; / have broken it. My dreams by night, my 
thoughts by day, would not permit me to remain an instant in 
ignorance of its contents. I had a suspicion, a strong and 
horrid suspicion, which alone tempted me to breaJc this seal — 
I (/t(i break it, and I have read 

Ferd, What have you read? 

Hen, That which has confirmed my suspicion. Read — 
what? — ^you tremble, and dare not look upon it; listen, 
then — {reading) — *' Ferdinand, your noble father saved my 
life ; my gratitude, and my promise to hhn that I would watch 
over you, will not permit me to. give you up to disgrace.V" 

Ferd, Enough, Henriette — enough ! 

Hen, Listen to every word-^" I am an old man, I shall sa* 
orifice but a few days of existence— you have many years 
before you ; that I am innocsfHt of the death of Deroux you 
know full well; but in the consciousness that you. will never 
forsake my child, I die in silence ; tell Henriette to. protect my 
little Rose ; destroy this paper ; think sometimes of the poor 
old man — and — ^and be happy .V^^ti^ne paper falls from her 
hands ; Ferdinand is in a chair, his face hid from her ; she 
regards him tranquiUy.) — My father was innocent, and you 
are the guilty one; now, Ferdinand, tell me, and in one word, 
will his confidence in you be respected ? 

Ferd, Heiiriette, it cannot, it dare not be— it is now im- 
possible. 
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Hen. Impossible \ 

FeriL I have said it. 

Hen, And yon expect me to fall in tears at your feet ! But 
no-— think you, knowing wliat I do, that happiness could ever 
have been mine-*-that I could have lived in peace with the 
destroyer of my fiither? Had yon offered to fulfil his last 
request, I could have forgiven, and have left you for ever — I 
would have concealed my shame far away from you— *but now, 
you have changed my heart— •you have tftianged my nature, 
and my father's fate shall not go unrevenged. 

Ferd, Henriette ( what mean yon ? 

Hen, Not to denounce you — ^not to cry oi^— ** Behold the 
Murderer !"" for you are rich and noble, ttnd who would believe 
the frantic accusations of «n obscure and wretched girl as I 
am ? Look, Ferdinand ; my father :did not think that I should 
ever know the contents of this paper— (toitn^ U up^m^l 
his wishes shall not be disobeyed; he has told you to destroy 
this ; take it, Ferdinand ; that shall never be a witness against 
you— you will not— there.— f^iSAe tears the paper.} 

Ferd, You drive me to madnes»— to distraction. Could you 
but know how I have suffered, how I have been goaded, you 
would pity me \-^approaching her,) 

Hen. Do not come near me-'-away-^I could not bear your 
touch. ri;- ■ 

Ferd. Hear me on my knees. 

Hen. Nay; what would you speak of on your knees*— of 
your remorse? Iheeditnot; of your terror? it rejoices me; 
of your tears ? I despise t^^m. 

lAv^ic.^^The folding doors are thrown open, and the Marchio- 
ness appears with the Countess and Guests, 

Mar. Do not hold me back ; I will know this mystery, Fer- 
dinand. What mean your looks of alarm, and why is this un- 
happy girl still here? You should not conceal aught from us. 
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who are so dear to you ; your mother and your wife.— (Poiniiny 
to the ComU48f,) 

Hen, His wife ! his wife!— (jFVa?tn^ her gaze on the Coun- 
tess; she staggers back, and is caught by Rose, who enters 
quickly at the back,} 

Rose, Sister, dear sister, why are you here ? I have been 
seeking for you everywhere ; j^ardon me, ladies, pardon me ; 
but I think my poor sister is crazed. Henriette, look at me ; 
don't you know my voice? come away with me, we have still 
a friend ; Pierre does not despise us in our affliction, he offers 
us a home— come. I am sure this is now nQ place for you. 

Hen. His wife! — (Advancing towards the Ck)UNTE88j — I 
wish you jey, madam— I wbh you every happiness ; nay, do not 
turn from me, I am aot your enemy. 

Rose, Come, ^sister— come. — (Music .-r-RosE forces her up 
the stage; the persons present, open a passage for her ; when 
she is at the back, she stops and looks at Febdinand.) 

Hen. Ferdinand ! we shall meet again. 
Musici^^i-Fbeoinand shrinks from her ; the Marchioness is 

near him ; th$ CoiUiiTEss sinks in « chair ; aUthe guests are in 

astonishment; HBifRiETi'E is supported by Rose, and stands 

pointing to Ferdinand. 
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ACT III.— SCENE I. 

Room at Tortonis» 
Francois, Antoine, afid Cadet discovered. 

Fran. Very extraordinary, indeed ; not a soul has ordered 
supper of me to-night. 

Jintoi. People dine so late. 

Fran. And then they think supper superfluous. 

Cad. IVe one couple in my apartment.— 

Fran. That man and his wife from the country! a legitimate 
supper, eh ? — ^very little to be got by that. I understand the 
Dowager in the next street intends giving a f^te this evening, 
for the purpose of bringing out her daughter, who has lately 
come from the convent of St. Ursula, and orders the supper of 
us. 

Cad. Who is that lady, the fiiend of the young Baroness, 
that every one is talking of? 

Fran. She that they say is about to be married to young 
Beauvilliers — Ma^amzelle Athalie, I think, is her name ; the 
young Baroness form'd an aciquaintance with her in the con- 
vent, and Ma'amzelle being an orphan, the Baroness's mother 
has adopted her, and she is now the friend and companion of 
the daughter. Ah ! who hlN^^ here ? 'tis our pretty milk 
woman, who used to supply us some time ago. What has 
brought her to Paris? To solicit our custom again, no doubt. — 
CBeU rings.) — Some one is ringing in the upper rooms ; see 
what is wanted. — (Cadet and ANTdllrk go off u. h. ; Rose is 
heard without.) 

Rose. Come along, Pierre— don't stand staring about so. 

Enter Rose and Pierre l. h., Rose dressed as a milktcoman"^ 

Pierre as a farmer. 
Rose. Don't be afraid, follow me. 
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Pierre. I never saw such a fine place, and so many nice 
things, in all my life ; how mjr mouth did water at those tarts. 

Fran. Ah, my little love. — (Ross curtsei/s.J'^We have not 
seen you these three months. 

Pierre. I beg you'll not call my wife your little love — she's 
nobody's little love but mine. 

Rose. Hush, Pierre, hush ! it is the way that people talk 
here. 

Pierre, Is it ? then it's much more familiar than pleasant. 

Bose, I have come to ask you for your custom, sir; if I 
have not quite lost ijt, by staying away »o long. 

Fran, I'll use my influence for you, my dear. • 

Pierre. I'd thank you not to dear my wife in that way ; I 
don't like it* 

Bose. Be quiet, will you? 

Pierre, Well, but it makes me feel quite uncomfortable. 

Rose. You mus'n^t mind tbis young man, sir ; he's only my 
husband. 

Pierre. Only her husband ; I think a husband ought to be a 
person of vast consequence. Oh., you mus'nt snub me in that 
way before people — I've a right to speak my mind, and stand 
up for the dignity of my sex. 

Rose. Do be quiet. 

Pierre. An't I a lord of the^Sjreation ? 

Rose. Well, tben, an't I a lady? 

Pierre. Well, then, so you are. 

Rose. You must know, sir, that Pierre's illness and a bad hay 
season, has kept me awajMO long. 

Fran. Then that gentleman is Pierre ? 

Pierre. Gentleman^ urn — ^he's found his manpers now; oh ! 
there's nothing like a proper sense of one's own importance. 
— (Aside.) 

Rose, Yes, sir — and my husband ; he married me you know, 
two years ago, shortly after the fate of my poor father, and 
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the loss of my sister Henriette, who went away on that day, 
no one knew whither, and whom I hare never seen since'^^oor 
dear, I can*t think what has become of liex,''^(8obbing.J 

Pierre. Well — well'^^you needn't mention any thing about 
that now. 

Rose, Well, sir, our little bit of bad luck would have puz- 
zled us what to do sadly ; only yesterday, as I was coming to 
Paris, a carriage passed me ; it suddenly stopped, and a fine 
footman in lovely silk stockings came mnning after me— he 
tapped me on the shoulder— -I jumped almost a yard high, and 
blush'd like scarlet; he merely ask'd me where I liv'd, and when 
I told him, he put a purse crammed full of money into my 
hand—said that a Ma^amselle Athalie, who was in the carriage, 
desired him to give it me — that she was at present living near 
here — ^he then run off, leaped up behind the carriage, and left 
me in a state of astonishment. 

Pierre, And so, my little wife, instead of going to Paris, 
scampeifs back to me. I was sitting nursing little Pierre Gigot 
junior, when in she rush'd ; I thought she was mad, for she 
flopped down in an arm chair, and began laughing, and kicking 
her legs, and tapping her sides, in a most singular manner. 
I asked her what was the matter ? when she threw a heavy 
purse at my head; I was st^nped wjith astonbhment. Huzza ! 
says I, our fortune's made; T)! buy another meadow — and 
half a dozen new cows. 

Rose, And so, you see, we have comp up to-day to find out 
this Ma'amzelle Athalie, to thank her for her kindness, and ask 
you for your custom again. 

Fran, There's a lady of that name living in the Rue Tait- 
bout, a friend of the young Baroness de Chevance. 

Rose, In the Rue Taitbout ! it^s the same lady, no doubt ; will 
you be good enough to go with Pierre and I, and show us the 
house ? 
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Fran. None of our waiters are at liberty, just now ; but call 
again in half an hour, and perhaps we can spare one. 

Pierre, Let us enquire for the house ourselves. 

Rose, No, no-^we shall make some. blunder, we^ll call again 
— for I will see her — and know why she gave me all that 
money. 

Pierre. And if my wife says she will see her, she will ; for 
she*s a most determined little woman in her little way. 

Rose. Suppose it is the same person that every now and 
then sends us nice little presents, while we. never can guess 
who it can be ! But come, Pierre, let us take a walk and look 
at the shops ; I want a new cap or two. 

Pierre. And I want a waistcoat, and ever so many stock- 
ings 



Rose. And we must buy some cotton for curtains- 



Pierre, And a little pelisse for little Pierre, and a pair of 
trowsers ; for he must have trowsers now he's getting quite a 
big boy. And as winter^s coming on, I will have a warming pan 
— we can afford one now. 

Rose. Very well — we'll look in again in half an hour, sir ; 
— (curtseys) — ^make a bow, Pierre. — (Rose and Pierke go 
off, L. H.) 

Fran. Ah, here comes Captain Beauvilliers and his friends. 
A fine rich young fellow that, and the most likely youth on 
earth to be ruined through a woman, in spite of his being a 
dashing gambler and an exquisite duellist. 

Enter Beauvilliers, Varincourt, St. Jean, and Ferdinand 
De MoNVAL,yro»i the back, laughing. 

Beau, Admirable ! the Marquis hits off the Italian Croupier 
to perfection. Francois! champagne. 

Fran. Yes, sir. :\ : [Exit Francois jl.h. 

De M. Well, captain, remember your promise ; I am to be 
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introduced to your Athalie to-night ; and then, for any pur- 
suit you please — ^wine, women, or play ; I'm right for the wild- 
est extravagance. 

Beau. Bravo, De Monral ! since your two years' sojourn in 
Italy, you are quite another man — you have changed dull 
sentiment for a fine gaiety that improves you wonderfully. 

Enter Francois with wine, l. h. 

J^erdm Drink, my friends, drink ; we must be in high spirits 
to-night, for fresh faces and fresh forms are waiting to enslave 
us* — (Seizing a ^te5«.)—:A toast, boys ! " To Athalie, Beauvil- 
liers' Fair Unknown."-^(7'Aey nU drink.) — ^Where did you 
meet with your conqueror, captain ? 

Beau. Some weeks since, at the house of the young Baro- 
ness de Chevance ; I met her fresh from a convent, unused to 
the world, and possessing a melancholy and touching reserve, 
that at once enslaved me beyond redemption. 

De M. Ha! ha! like all boys; had she smiled on you, she 
might have smiled in vain ; but being cold, reilerved, and a 
hard prize to win, of course you became distracted. 

Beau. The mystery that envelopes her, increases her charms. 
No one knows who she is. *' Baroness,'' said I, <' who is this 
pensive, this beautiful girl ?" "My friend," she replied. Her 
name ? " Athalie." Of what family ? " That must not be known ; 
she wishes to remain unrecognised, by. the world, and her wish 
shall be religiously observed." You see, De Monval, how it 
is ; beauty, mystery, and melancholy, have mastered me, and I 
confess myself the veriest heart-riven wretch that ever fell 
beneath the shaft of the young god. 

De M. Glowing colours, Beauvilliers ; but, beware ; should 
she but dbtantly approach your description, you may find me 
a persevering and a dangerous rival. 

Beau, But your wife, the Countes s 

De M. Hush! I am now without a wife. 
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Beau. Divorced? 

De Mon, Precisely so^f^after the d^atli Qf my mother, tke 
Marchioness, my wife suddenly grew fond and foolish, even* 
tually jealous; aud you know,xaptainj we must Uave ovr little 
companions, our little gossips of the ballet. At Milan I 
patronized the delicate Leontine ; the Countess heard of my 
philanthropy, and in the conjugal simplicity of her heart 
lootUd feel offended. I am now a free man, and as good a 
bachelor as any of you, and I hope youUl not ruin my reputa- 
tion by marrying me. 

Beau. Well, rake as I am, were I married to a woman that 
I loved, there are few figurantef that should make me false to 
my allegiance, 

De Mon, Ha! ha! hear him! Listen to the moralist of 
twenty«->the connubial ist of tender years — the boy ! 

Beau, Boy ! Marquis, you are ever using me for your mirtih, 
I may say for your contempt — why is this ? You know that it 
irritates me. 

De Mon. And why does it irritate you? because, with 
scarcely twenty years over your head, you would be thought a 
man of the world, a libertine — else why do you play ? not for 
the want of money-— you have a commission and a fortune : 
but it gives you Ton. Why do you drink ? you think the 
character of a five-bottle man gives you Ton. Why do you 
fight ? because you consider a duel necessary for the reputa- 
tion of which you are ambitious, and it gives you Ton. Bah ! 
you have seen nothing, know nothing. Look at him Varin- 
court, look St. Jean, observe the man of Ton f-r^Drink- 
ing.) 

Beau. De Monval, I will no longer endure this. A slight is 
the keenest injury of nature. 

Varin, Hush \ hush ! keep your temper. 

De Mon, Ha ! ha ! — (As Db Monval is laughing^ a cry is 
heard in tke street, of « Murder," and a noise of pursuit — Ml 
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Rose. Oh — oh ! how cold ! youVe made all my teeth ache, 
and my lips are frozen. 

Piro, Then don't you know what must be done ? 

Hose, No. 

Piro. I must take the chill off with a warm kiss. 

Rose, Indeed, sir, you sha'nH ; and now I'll tell you a little 
of my mind. 

Piro. Your mind ! a woman's mind ! how can a woman ever 
tell what her mind is, when it has as many changes as the 
figure of a quadrille ? 

Rose. Know, sir, to your astonishment, that I'm a married 
woman — I'm Mrs. Gigot. 

Piro, Why, to my astonishment? I should be more asto- 
nished, if you were not Mrs. Gigot. 

Rose, Then, why do you follow me about ? 

Piro, Because I canH help it; it's an amiable instinct — an 
undefinable gallopade of the heart 

Rose. Don't talk such impertinence, sir ; 1*11 tell my husband, 
and he'll knock you down in a moment. 

Piro. Forget your husband, my charming little milkwoman, 
and come with me to-night to Tivoli, to the gardens — you know 
we are old acquaintances ; I'll introduce you to my friends 
there, as a Dutch Baroness ; and we'll have some supper, and a 
dance. 

Rose. But I can't dance, sir. 

Piro. Then I'll teach you. 

Duett. 

Piro. — ^First you must learn each position, 

And there for a short time stop ; 

To dance you'll be ne'er in condition. 

Without onej two, three, hop ! 
Rose, — I'm sure I shall ne'er take the trouble 

To jump so at my time, o'day, 

Besides, I can dance I assure you, 

Well enough — in my country way. 
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PiVo.— Then you mutt practice the Chtmes, 

Pat de Btuque, and Balaneeg, 

Battementf Britet, and drnpe, 
AoM.^Ha ! ha ! ha ! how folks would stare. 

To see me jumping in the air. 

She is mad theyM all declare ; 

Hal hai ha I«^ 
Ptro. —Let me waits you round the room ; 
Rote, — Sir, I beg you'll not presume — 
Ptro. — Tis the blood*^ best circulatoi^- 
l?o«e.—> I'll scream out and call the waiter — 
Ptro. — Then see me dance, you'll ne'er forget ^ 

My Pat tenl and Ptrettc«is«— (JZ; daneet,) 
Jioie.— Mercy on me, who e'er saw-«- 

Any one so jump and hop ? 
* 'Pon my life, you'll lose your breath ; 

I declare he'll never stop ! 
Ptro, — Now, my love, a Pat de cbiur, 

Now, my love, a Pat dt detut. 
Rose. — Bless my heart, what can I do? 

He has set me dancing too. 
Piro. — Bravo— bravo — 1 well knew 

I should set her dancing too. lExeumt dancing. 



SCENE III. 

A splendid Saloon, 

On the L. H. is seen a flight of stairs, which lead down to the 
stage ; large arched folding doors in the centre ; Ck)MPTOM 
and Louise discovered arranging chairs^ ^c. 

Louise. At what time will the company arrive, Ck)mptois ? 

Comp. At ten. 

Louise. Then we must not be idle, for the evening is ad- 
vancing. I hope the birth-day of our yoi^og Baroness will 
pass oif with ^clat, and that her companion, Ma*amzelle Atha- 
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lie, will be a little cheerful ; poor young lady, what a mystery 
seems to han^ over her ? 

Comp. Silence— silence, Louise, she is coming, and our 
young mistress, too ; we must see if th« servants have arranged 
the supper rooms ; come.-^M0sio.<-*-*LouisE and Comftois aiand 
6acA:— Florence is seen descending the stairs^ leading Hbn- 

RIETTB.) 

Flor. You must be cheerful to-day, dear Athalie; indeed 
you must. 

Enter Florence, conducting Henriette, both splendidli^ dressed ; 

CoMPTois and Louise go up stairs. 

FloT. Do rally, that's a dear; we shall have so many fine 
young men here to-night, that I dhall be miserable if you are 
melancholy. 

Hen, I'll strive all that I can, ))elieve me ; I should be un> 
grateful not to appear happy on a day like this. 

Flor, After being confined so long in the convent, I feel 
quite light-hearted at my regained liberty; though I shall 
never regret my imprisonment, as it introduced me to dear 
Athalie, my best friend and sweetest companion. 

Hen, How swiftly the time flies, dear Florence ! we have 
been in Paris six weeks to-day, and it is now two years since 
the Marchioness De Monval plac^ me in the convent. 

Flor, But you shall not return there, I am resolved. You 
shall henceforth reside with me ; my kind mother has heard 
your story, and requests that it shall be kept sacred ; you are 
now to begiu a new life, and only to be known as the charm- 
ing Athalie, the friend ^nd companion of the giddy young Ba- 
roness Florence. And who knows what may happen ? you for- 
get th^ conquest that you have already made. Young Captain 
Beauvilliers is distracted about you, and makes no secret of 
his passion, either \ he has even confessed to my mother and 
m^, that you si^one are doomed to make him happy. 
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//0n. (Aside,) — /make him happy! 

Flor. Forget the past, dear, and look only to the future. I 

am sure, had I such a prospect of an establishment, I should 

be mad with joy ; if you do accept him, pray let me know — that 

I may also get a husband, and then we'll both be married on 

the same day— won't that be delightful ? Ah, you smile at 

last ; I knew that I should bring a little sun-light into your 

eyes. 

Enter Ck)MPTOis down the stairs. 

Comp. A young countrywoman is in the hall, enquiring for 
Ma^amzelle Athalie. 

Hen, {Aside to the Baroness,) — It is my sister ; desire her 
to come here: [Exit Comptois. 

Flor. Is this the artless affectionate girl, of whom you have 
so often spoken, and that we used to send presents to when in 
the convent, though she * never knew from whence they 
came ? 

Hen, The same; and she had come hither to enquire for 
Ma'amzelle Athalie, little dreaming that in her she will be- 
hold her long-lost Henriette. 

Flor. Hush 1 she is coming— do allow me to remain and 
witness the recognition — {looking up the stairs) — dear soul ! 
how astonished and alarmed she seems !•— (Henriette sits l. h. ;• 
the Baroness, r. h.; Rose descends the stairs, and enters 
timidly.) 

Rose. Bless me, how fine and beautiful every thing is ! here 
are two gentlewomen, I declare ; the servant told me to walk 
down here — surely one of them must be the lady. — {approach- 
ing the Baroness^ and curtseying) — Ma — ^Ma— Madam — I'm so 
frightened — Madam ; I have come to thank you for your kind- 
ness yesterday, and my husband has desired me to ask what I 
fan have done to have deserved it, for he can't tell. 

Flor. You are mistaken, my dear ; that b the lady you en- 
quired iox.—r-f Points to 11}ssr\ette, and places a chair for ^RoVR^) 
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— Pray sit down; don't be alarmed.-^HENRiETTE draw^ her 
chair near Rose. * Rose sits timidUy in the chair.) 

Hen. You haTe met with some little misfortunes, I hear ; and 
should not sisters be kind to each other when it is in their 
power ? 

Rose. C'StarHng. J-^Siatef ! sister ! are you Henriette ? are 
you my dear, my long lost, sister? — (She laughs frantically, 
and falls into her arms.) 

Hen. (Embracing her.) — ^Dear, dear Rose ! 
Flor. Bless me, the tears are coming in my eyes in spite 
of me. But I'll leave you now, and no one shall disturb you, 
for ril be your sentinel. — (Florence goes up the stairs.) 
Hen. You know me noiOy Rose ? 

Rose. I do — I do, dear Henriette ! where have you been all 
this time? We thought that you had died away from us 
broken-hearted ; for T have never seen you since the day of our 
poor father's death, two years ago. How happy I am to find 
you once again ! Tm so happy that I can^t help crying. Only 
to think that you should turn out to be Ma'amzelle Alhalie ! 
so beautiful and so rich, too ! Ha ! ha ! I shall die with joy. 
Hen. Dear Rose, on the dreadful day that you have named, 
you remember that Ferdinand's mother sent for me ; she then 
placed me In a convent far away, and on condition that 1 
changed my name, bequeathed me an independence ; and soon 
after died. 

Rose. And what became of the young Marquis ? 
Hen. I know not. Rose: I have never seen him, never heard 
of him, since the day of his marriage. 

Rose. How grand and beautiful you are dressed ! I feel 

quite ashamed of my common clothes as I sit beside you ; but 

you'll not be ashamed of me, will you dear Henriette ? 

Hen. Ashamed of you, dear girl — never. 

Rose. How delighted Pierre will be, when I tell him. Do 

you know, sister, I'm married, and have such a beautiful 
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Utile boy— the very image of you ; Yoa will be so pleased 
when you see himj you were always fond of children, you 
know. YouUl coma and see uswonHyon? and we'll sit side 
by side o' nights as we used to do, wont we ? and tell old 
stories, and be so happy — ^Ha ! ha ! ha ! I don't mind what 
people say of you, let them be as spiteful as they may ; you are 
my sister, and I must always— -always^^ove you. 

Florence at the head of stairs, 

Flor. You must not enter, captain ; I am sentinel here, and 
you cannot pass me. 

Hen. 'Tis Beauvilliers ! Adieu, dear girl ; let me see you to^ 
morrow, for I shall soon quit Paris — and the world«-*for ever. 

Rose. For ever ! no, no — don't say so. You must go home 
with me, and get up early o' mornings and chum the butter, 
milk the cows, and scamper about in the fresh green fields, and 
you'll be better and happier than ever you were.— f^Afwsfc 
heard behind the scenes ; Rose starts.) 

Rose. Hush ! there's music ; how beautiful ! 

Hen, Farewell, Rose ! You'll come to-morrow ? 

Rose. That 1 will, and bring Pierre and our little boy with 
me ; good bye. Bless me, what a fifte dress ! how happy we 
will all be, in spite of every thing ! good bye. When I get 
out of the house I shall have a good cry, and be comfortable. — 
(Rose and Henri ette embrace; the Baroness re-enters down 
the stairs ; Rose curtseys to her ; the Baroness returns the 
obeisance, to the astonishment of Rose, who goes out in confusion. 
Conducted 6y.CoMPTOis, who has followed Florence.) 

Flor. Mademoiselle ! are you at home ? 

Hen. What ! playing the part of my servant, dear Florence r 

Flor. (Curtseying.) — Yes, madmoiselle, anything to win a 
smile from you. 

Hen. Ha I ha ! you're a merry girl : Melancholy itself must 
forget its sighs in your society. 
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Fhr. Captain Beauvilliers waits without; shall 1 admit 
him? 

Hen, Certainly. 

PlfjT. (CaUing up tke slat>«.)^-Captain, you may enter. 

Enter Beautilliers ; he approaches Hbnriette. 

Beau. Dear Athalie, a moment— but a moment alone with 
you, before jrou join the company. 

Flor, Alone ! then I may presume that I an not wanted : 
very well — I perfectly understand my duty, and beg leave to 
retire. Captain, I can only allow you five minutes; if you 

« 

exceed that time, you shall be shot for breach of discipline. — 
(Florence goes up the stairs.) 

Beau, Athalie, forgive my intrusion at this moment ; but 
circumstances demand that I should to-night know my fate. I 
join my regiment to-morrow, and may not meet you again, 
Athalie, for months — perhaps I may never see you more; for 
you, I hear, will be returning to the convent. Hear me, dear 
Athalie ! you must have seen my anxiety in your presence ; 
you must have seen how I have hung upon every word from 
your lips; how I have watched you ; have sought for a glance 
of kindness and encouragement from you;— have you, dear 
Athalie — have you observed these actions ? 

Ifen, I have. 

Beau, Then have you beheld the dumb tokens of a love, as 
deeply rooted, as ever entered the heart of man ! Dear Athalie, 
the happiness or the misery of my future days depends on a 
word from you ; my family is noble, I am under no controul, 
and I here lay my fortune and my future rank at your feet. 
Hold forth your hand, dear Athalie, in sign of my acceptance, 
and I will not leave Paris but as the happiest of men ; refuse 
me that signal, dearest, and I care not what may become of me. 
— Cholding forth his hand J — Behold my open hand ! let it but 
clasp thine, and this shall indeed be a night of joy. Why do 

D 



y<»a with)iQl(lit? mhy baqgf it mptiQ|ilfi«i by ypur 9i(W? Am 
I rejected — scorned? 

Hen, Not scorned — I have no scorn for th^ VMMlQ^st of earth's 

creatur9#, ^m^ l^M fqj « frpik Mid noWf ]b?art tl>«( lo?es me ; 
lUten to'me» BeauTilliers. 

Beau, Every word that you utter records my fate. 

Hen, I shall erer grateAilly remember this moment, and 
must always think of you wit)i tears, but you piu8( forget me; I 
am without hope myself, and have none to bestow on any one 
around i^e. 

Beau. Athalief 

Hen. My story is wretched beyond belief; bat that you may 
not think I have recklessly trifled with the feelings of one who 
has so honoured an unknown girl, you shall ere long know it. 
BeaurllUers, I shall erer respect yoa, but from this instant 
breathe not a word of love again. — (Loud mustc, behind the 
scenes) — Hark ! the company have arrived — the ball has com- 
menced. Forget me, sir, forget me ! there are many iBsiirer faces 
to bl| seen, even beneath this roof, and hearts more deserving 
your regard than mine. I sha\l strive to seem happy — imitate 
my example. Come, come, stand not so fixed and statue-like, 
here is my hand. — (She holds forth her hand.) 

Beau. Ha ! — (Seizing it.) 

Hen For the dance; come, be happy for this night, at least. 

(Music. — Bbauvilliers accepts her hand with every mark af de- 
jection ; the folding doors on ail sides fly open, and discoper a 

suite of magnificent ball-rooms, filled with company, promenading - 

an orchestra in the distance. — Florbnob runs on from the back.) 

Flot. Athalie, you must come with me. i am sorry to sepa- 
rate a conplp so devoted, but I must for onoe be cruel; come 
Athalie, i have a word to say to you ; come, dear.-^FLORBNOE 
takss Hediriet^bNs hand and hurries her up the stairs ! Bbauvil- 
liers sinks on a chair r. h.) 

^eau, Gould I die this instant, I*m sure it would be a hap- 
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pinesfl, for all my best hopes are destroyed for eTer.«*^(Ds Mon> 
VAL enters from thelxickf r. h. ; some of the company ^i^app^nTf) 

De Af. Ha! captain, have I. at leng;th found you? What is 
the matt^r^ boy? you look the bef^u ideal of a rejected lover; 
what has happened since we parted? 

Beau, Ijeave me, I implore you ; I am in no mood 'for 
jesting. 

De Af, Poor youth ; but where is your mistress, the divine 
Athalie, that you have so r^ved about ; where is she ? I am 
waiting to be iptroduced. She must dance with me, and by hea- 
ven if she approaches to a tithe of your description, I shall 
be a great monopolist for the night \ I must arouse your 
jealousy, captain, if only to waken you from your torpidity. 

Beau. {Starting up,')-~-De Monval, cease thus to annoy me ; 
I have strange feelings in my heart at this moment, and if you 
continue to goad me thus, I shall turn upon you like a fiend ; 
leave me, 1 implore you. — (Bbauvilliers goes out at back.) 

De M. (Calling after him.) — But, my dear boy, you should 
make a confidant of me ; where has the sensitive youth va- 
nished. Captain, where are you ? — A word with you. 

^fjfac*'-r-He fglloyjs off at th^ b^ck ,* the company a^ain appear 
?n the rooms ; and Florence re-enters, followed by some ladies 
and gentlemen. 

Flor. Now ladies, ILjten ; you must select your partners pre- 
sently ; you know the figure of the quadrille. The ladies to 

lead off, then the gentlemen to follow ; then the grand pas 

Athalie and I will commence the dance, and you may look for a 
specimen of grace that your ball rooms have long been a 
stranger to ; come, Athalie. — (Henriettk comss down the stair,s.) 
— Now, dear ! bless me, how well you look ! so do I. I knew 
we should be happy tg-night; now, where*s your partner? — 
(Beai7V1I,lie98 appear S.J — Ah, Captaip I here you are ; come, 
sir, don't dawdle about in th»t way. — (dragging him fqrwardj 
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^^ru inspire you with a little animation ; now, ladies — part- 
ners and places. 

(Piano Music. — The couples select their partners ; Db Monval 
tf seen at the extremity of the stage conducting a lady to her 
place ; when the couples are arranged and the whole stage 
completely dressed^ the quadrilles commence ,** Henriette 
dances several bars alone ; is then followed by Florence. The 
ladies in all the rooms then join in ; Henriette, Florence, 
and her set^ remain in front , whilst the dancers at the extreme 
end of the stage advance ; among them is De Monval; A6 ap- 
proaches Henriette, who is dancing with her back to him ; she 
suddenly turns to take his handy when they recognize each 
other ; she shrieks, staggers^ and is caught by Bbauvilliers ; 
the music ceases, all the company rush forward and groupe 
in astonishment.) 

Beau. Athalie, who is this ? 

De M. ra5i(2e.)— Athalie ! *tis Henriette ! 

Flor. Dear Athalie, are you ill ? Do not crowd around us, I 
entreat you ; let us have air ; throw open the windows. 

Hen. (Looking up) — No, no — I am a little better ; 'twas a 
sudden faintness — a — finish the dance, let me not disturb it 
— finish the dance. 

Music. — ^Henriette rallies without looking at Db Monval ; the 
dance re-commences, and is shortly finished ; tlie gentlemen re- 
tire up the stage with their partners and disappear ; De Mon- 
val returns alone. 

Hen. Florence, your arm ; come with me for an instant ; 
I was faint — ^but I shall be restored presently. 
Beau. Can I assist you? — (Muwc— Henriette hurries up 



* The Henriette Quadrilles, composed by Mr. Rodwell, are published 
by Goulding and D'Alniaiue, Soho Square. 
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the stairs with Florence ; Beauvilliers regarding her with 
astonishment.) 

Beau. She shrieked at the sight of De Monval ! What 
mystery is this ? Marquis, tell me in a word ; is that lady 
known to you? 

De Mon. Slightly 

Beau, What caused her agitation at the sight of you? 

De Mon. That is best known to the lady herself. I cannot 
presume to explain her emotions — Captain, adieu ! 

Beau. Stay ; you must explain the event of this night. 

De Mon. Explain what, my friend? Ha! — ha! — I'm 
ashamed of you; when you have known the world a litlle 
longer, you will learn there are some things that a man of 
honour holds inviolable. Adieu! I shall but exchange a 
word with my ftiir partner, and then for my hotel. — (Aside.) 
I must away, this is no place for me. — (Goes off at back. J 

Beau, What does he mean ? Can he be the wronger of ]ier 
that I have set my whole soul upon ? Is he the fell destroyer 
of my happiness ? 

Henriette re-enters. 

Hen. Beauvilliers, I instantly leave this place ; the kind 
friends that I have found here, desire it. Adieu, for ever ! 
I keep my promise to you ; in this packet you will read the 
cause that has forbidden me to have a hope beyond the 
grave— adieu ! — (Going.) 

Beau. Nay, nay — dear Athalie. 

Florence re-enters. 

Flor. The carriage is ready, but my mother would see 
you ere you go ; she is this way — come. — (Florence takes off" 
HiNRiBTTE, R. H. ; Bkauvilliers regards the packet fixedly .) 

Beau. I cannot bear this torturing suspence; I will know the 
worst. — (tears it open, and reads with emotion) — Villain ! — 
(RuMhes off at the back.) 
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ACT I.-..SCENE I. 

The entrance of a Country Village ; a stile ^ l. h. u. E., supposed 
to be leading to a Farm House : fields^ and a view of the 
country in the distance. 

Enter Tom, r. h. v, e., loaded with boxes, 

Tom, (speaking off) — Am I to stop here, sir ? 

Singleton Unit, C Without,) — Yes sir, yesi 

Tom. (putting down the boxes) — I may as well i est myself 
for a moment, while my master and his friend admire the 
prospeoj^ talk of the innocence of country life, and eulogize 
rural felicity. Phew ! toiling up that htll has quite warmed 
me. If we had travelled by the coach-road we could hare 
brought the horses into the village, then all this trouble would 
have been saved me. 

Enter Singleton Unit and Layton — ^Unit carrying a gun. 

Unit. Delightful 1 beautiful! 

Layton, Charming! 

Unit, Could we have fixed upon a pleasanter, a more Arca- 
dian spot — ^for the repose of our minds — than this sweet little 
village of Snugbury ? 

Lay. Have you the letters of introduction safe, that our 
friend in London furnished us with ? 

Unit. Yes; here they are: — f producing two letters) — one 
is for Mrs. Wiley, the sister of our friend-— the other for Mr. 
Dormouse Spike, his old acquaintance. 
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Lay. At either of their houses we are assured of a hearty 
welcome, and delightful lodgings. 

Tom, {looking off, l. h.) — There seems to be a little inn at 
the entrance of the Tillage ; shall I deposit these boxes there, 
till you settle wher^^you shall stay? 

Unit Certainly. 

Lay. And tell them to prepare us some refreshment 

Tom, What shall I order> sir I'^soupe a la JuUienney sole 
(bouUli oufrite), or c6telettes panies f 

Unit, Sir ! you forget where you are. In this delightful 
little Tillage, we must not expect to meet with the pernicious 
luxuries of London ; OTery thing here is pure and unadul- 
terated ; here we shall find genuine milk, crystal water, whole- 
some bread, butter fresh from the chum, and eTery thing in 
all its innocent and unTitiated state. Talk of sole (bofuilU ou 
fritej or eUelettes panies here, sir, in this earthly paradise ! 
—order syllabubs and cream. 

Tom, (to Layton) — The same for you, sir ? 

Lay, A new-laid egg and a rasher. 

Tom, Very well, sir. [Exit Tom, l. h. 

Unit, Thank heaven, we have now fairly escaped from that 
vicious den — that modern Babylon — London ! 

Lay, And that most slanderous portion of it — Grabbleton- 

square. 

Unit, Name it not my friend ; the thought qf that pande- 
monium of evil tongues, horrifies me. To. what do we owe 
this flight to country quiet, this exile fropa our hpmes^ but to 
the l^'ing circle of that villainous Square ? 

Lay, It slandered me to Harriet ; it made her believe that 
I was the greatest profligate on earth 

Unit, It told my too credulous Cecilia that I Boqght.her 
only for her fortune ; tliat I wafl an abandoned fWc : that I 
had once been privately married, , but my ill-i^age h{^ killed 
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my wife; that I was in debt; a drunkard ; and that half the 
children, in a neighbouring street, claimed me as their father. 

Lay. Harriet believed their slander- 

Unit, Cecilia listened to i t 

Lay, We cooPd towards each other- 

Unit, We quarrelled—— 

Lay, We separated— » 

Unix, [ parted from Cecilia 

Lay, I from Harriet ! 

Unit, And here we are, fifty miles away from Grabbleton 
Square, and the women that we once loved to madness — ^but of 
whom we shall never think again ! 

Lay, Never. 

Vwt, As for myself, I shall look for a wife among the rus- 
tic and guileless inhabitants of every village where we may 
stop. I may surely find some young and innocent heart, that 
is all truth, and without a knowledge of the meaning of the 
word slander. And as for London, I here renounce its society 
for ever. 

tjoy. Its etehial noise—- 

Vfdi, Its ceaseless follies — 

Lay, Its endless villainies— 

VnUL, Its everlasting lies— - 

Lay. Its unblushing rascals ^^ 

Unit. And its deceitful women. Here — here, in such calm 
retirement as this, we will henceforth dwell ; here we shall 
meet with repose — ^truth and innocence, with smiling faces and 
pleasant fields — with every grace that can win man to a love 
of Nature and a regard for the human heart, when untainted 
by the follies of a great city — ^I shall sit by this stile, contem- 
plate the quiet landscape, and repeat with the poet — 
** Here let me cftrelets and unthoughtful lying, 
" Hear the soft winds above me flying." 

fUmi lotks round wUh deHphi^ then walks off in medHation, l. h.) 

b2 
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Song. — Layton. 

Nature thus in all thy pride, 
I will woo thee as a bride ; 
Can the city'fr flaunting air, 
With thy loveliness compare ? 
What are domes and marble halls. 
To thy silv'ry waterfalls ? 
What are all the arts we see, 
Compar'd, dear Nature, once with thee ? 

Nature thus, &c. 

We may look for beaming eyes. 
Where the lofty columns rise ; 
And mayhap may find them too ; 
Speaking so — you'd swear them true. 
Trust them not, for false are they 
As sunlight on an April day ; 
Only on the daisied mead. 
Can we meet with truth indeed. 

Nature thus, &c. 

Re-enter Unit, l. h. 

Unit. Layton, a strange fancy has just possessed me. As 1 
contemplated the ducks in that farm.yard, I wondered how 
many I could kill at one shot. 

Lay, You wish to try your skill ? 

Unit, 'Tis so long since I have touch'd a trigger, that I 
don't think I can resist the inclination. — (Pointing his gun over 
the gate. Enter Simon Sly through the gate at the same moment.) 

Simon. Hollo ! Hollo ! what are you going to do ? You 
mustn't shoot any thing here. 

Unit. (To Layton.) — The owner of the farm — one of the 
sons of Nature — one of those simple, yet noble minds that we 
shall so much admire. My respected friend — {To Simon.) 

Simon. £h ? 

Unit, A word with you — (To Layton.) — Observe the guile- 
less expression of his face-— no art is there ;— all is innocence 
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in its pleasantest aspect. My friend, allow me to shoot at those 
ducks. 

Simon. What will you give me ? 

Unit. I leave the bargain entirejly to you. 1 have so much 
faith in tl|e honesty of your countenance, that I know you will 
not take advantage of me. 

Simon. What d^ye say to a crown ? I don^t think that dear, 
considering the chances. 

Unit. Do you hear, Layton ? he scorns to take advantage of 
me. What would a Londoner do under such circumstances ? 
There are seven shillings, my friend, for your fair dealing. 

Simon. Thank ye, sir. — (Taking the money ; Vsit presents 
the gun and fires. J 

Unit. How many have I shot ? 

Simon. Eh? oh, two, three, four, five, dead as Tm alive. 

Unit. Ha! ha! I thought I hadn't forgotten my old passion; 
what do you think of your bargain, my friend? 

Simon. Oh, very good ; the ducks are none o^ mine. 

Unit. What — ^you villain ! — (Twaddlb heard without,) 

Twad. Hollo ! hollo ! who's that ? 

Unit. Run, Layton ; run for your life. — (Unit and Laytox 
run offvi. H.) 

Simon. Ha ! ha ! two London chaps, I swear ; what flat» ! 
Here comes Mr. Twaddle; /'rf better run for it. — (Simon runs 
off l.il; Twaddle appears at the gate.) 

Twad. Hollo ! who's that ? who's that ? who has been firing 
at my poultry ? five of my ducks killed, and twenty glasses of 
my green-house shattered — (co/ftn^)— William ! Giles ! Harry 1. 
run for the constabulary force. 

Re-enter Unit, r. h. 
Unit. I beg you ten thousand pardons, sir; you, then, are 
the owner of that farm yard ? 

Twad. I am, sir, and I wish to know by what right- 
Unit. Pray, sir, moderate your anger. 
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Twad, Your ca»d, Sir — your card ; you shall hear from my 
lawyer. 

Unit, A moment, if you please, sir ; I hare been led into an 
error. I am sorry to say I have been imposed upon ; I really 
was not aware that I was shooting without permission ; I am 
a perfect stranger here, and trust you will pardon me ; I have 
but just arrived from London with a friend, to forget sonae un- 
pleasant circumstances, in the quiet of a country life ; I will 
make any apology 

Tumd. Enough, sir, enough ; I am willing to consider that 

yon have not intentionally offended. 

« 

Unit, Thank you, sir. — f Re-enter Latton. — Aside to Lat- 
T^N.)— Don't be frightened ; IVe clearied it up. My friend, 
sir — (introducing Layton.) 

Laif, fAside.^'^Oiir first sample of rustic innocence has not 
been a very favourable one. 

Unit. A solitary exception, be assured. 

Twad. f Aside.) — Who can these people be ? I shall be 
happy to assist you, gentlemen, to the utmost of my ability, 
in any way you may please to command ; more particularly as 
you appear to be strangers here. 

Unit. — (To Layton.) — Politeness, at all events. 

Twad. Are you merely passing through the town, or do 
you intend to stay here ? 

Unit. Our stay entirely depends upon the reception we 
may meet ; the society — the amusements. 

Twad. You will find us all busily engaged in assisting the 
stream of life to flow pleasantly to each other ; we have our 
little parties, our dances, our cards, and suppers ; then in the 
open air we amuse ourselves by angling, boating, and single- 
stick. 

Unit. All in a happy state of primeval innocence. 

Twad. In short, sir, our little village is Arcadia itself.— 
(Mrs. CoLPEPPER heard without,) 
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Mrs. Coi, Ahy Miss Spike ! — Grood morning — love to your 
brother. 

Unit. What lady is that f 

Twad, My most intimate friend, sir ; an elegant and amia- 
ble woman ; she b the oracle of onr little parties, the ar- 
ranger of our little amusements, and the setter of our little 
fashions. These gaiters were cat from a pattern by her. 

Unit. How happy should I be in cultivating the acquaint- 
ance of such a lady. 

Twad. Hush ! she is here. 

Enter Mrs. Hotterlet Colpepper, l. h. 

Mrs. Col. Ah ! dear Mr. Twaddle ; how do to-day I I beg 
pardon — strangers, I presume. 

Twad. Grentlemen from London, Mrs. Colpepper ; they pur- 
pose remaining here some time, if they find the society plea- 
sant. 

Mrs. Col. Pleasant ! — My dear sir, 'tis the most delightful 
little spot on the earth ; the whole town may be considered as 
one family, with but few exceptions. Every body is so kind, 
so honest — when it is to their interest to be so ; our innkeepers 
never charge more than they ought — if they are likely to lose 
custom by so doing ; our doctors always cure their patients — 
when they can't pay ; and our lawyers reconcile their clients — 
when nothing can be made by them. 

Twad. It*s a charming place 1 

Mrs. Col. A delightful place ! 

Twad. A Paradise! 

Unit. We have letters of introduction — one is to a Mr. 
Dormouse Spike. 

Mrs, Col. I know the dear old soul — a kind creature — one 
of the best tempers in the world — if it had not been ruined 
by his miserable sister. 

Unit. The other is a Mrs. Wiley, 
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Air$. Coi. Indeed! my most particular friend; she bas a 
daughter — you are married, I presume, gentlemen ? 

Zay. (Aside to Unit) — Better say that we are at pre- 
sent— 

Unii. We are at present ; that is — yes. Madam. 

Mr9. Ool, If you approve of our little town, you will, no 
doubt, introdttoe your amiable ladies amongst us* But pray 
step with me to my cottage; you will there; meet Mrs. 
Wiley — one of the kindest creatures living, (when it suits her 
purpose;) her daughter Jemima's a lovely girl-^pity she*s 
a cast in her eye^a lovely girl, gentlemen — so fond of chil- 
dren, before people^ an elegant girl — ^but stammers horridly ; 
and sometimes she really walks as though she had a wooden 
leg. 

Twad (Aside to Unit J — Fascinating woman! delightful 
creature ! 

Unit. Upon my honour, she talks so rapidly that I can 
scarcely understand 

Twad. Hush ! don't let her hear you — she is very sensi- 
tive. 

Mrs, Col. Pray take my arms, gentlemen — (putting herself 
between Unit and Layton, who each take an arm,) — Before 
you go to Mrs. Wiley's, I insist on your taking a little refresh- 
ment at my little abode. Twaddle ! run on before, and tell 
them to get ready something nice. Ha ! ha ! ha ! how very 
strange! one would think now that we had been intimate 
friends for half a century, but it is our custom here ; we are all 
so frank — so unceremonious. Some people would, no doubt, 
think me a singular woman, but it's my disposition — an't it. 
Twaddle ? Come along, gentlemen — come along— you shall 
first, lunch with me, then FU drop you at' Mrs. Wiley's 
door — and if she won't take you In, I Yr\\\,~^( Exeunt Mrs. 
CoLPEppER, with Layton and Unit ; Twaddle preceding 
them.) 
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Enter Cecilia and Harriet on the opposite side in travelling' 

dresses, 

CecilicL We cannot both be mistaken ; it is, indeed, our 
pair of truants. 

Harriet, They seem to hate lost little time in forming a 
female acquaintance. I have the greatest inclination to 
return. 

Cecil. Return! and after travelling fiffy miles; no, no, we 
must first strive to accomplish the object of our journey ; we 
have endured much anxiety, some inconvenience, and no little 
fatigue, in tracing our gentlemen hither, and now we have 
come up with them, we must instantly proceed to put our 
plans into execution. 

Hot. But they are never to speak to us again-^they are to 
forget us. 

Cecil. I think if they but knew how sorry we are for giving 
them cause to quarrel with us, they would soon find their 
tongues and recollections. 

Hot. To think that all we have heard of them should be so 
false, that we should have driven them to this desperate re- 
source to forget us-^and all through such base calumny. Oh, 
those people in Grabbleton Square ! Fll never believe but one 
half of what the world may say, to the discredit of any person, 
in liitare. 

Cecil. One half ! don't believe one syllable, my dear cousin ; 
when we again hear our friends scandalized, if we do not 
trouble ourselves to open our lips in their defence, let us at 
least be charitable enough to shut our ears, and only look upon 
the slanderer as speaking of himself; for be assured that the 
tales of a traducer are but so many confessions of his own vices 
in another person's name. 

Har. If we should be censured for a want of delicacy in thus 
following our lovers 

Cecil. Our journey being to confess ourselves in the wrong, 
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Hi^ dear cott^n ; the motive is surely too ami^le not to be a 
sufficient apology — ^besides, we are mistresses of our own ac- 
tions; i am just of age, so are you— <iour fortunes are our 
own, so are our wills — and where is he that shall dare deprive 
f.j^ Urn x>f the one, or interfere with the other ? 

Har, Now for ouf plans ; yon weire to reveal them, when 
we arrived here. 

Cecil. I wiaii, hfefore we r^ly go dbwh itp6n our knees and 
beg pardon, to learn if our spftrk^ieLie. truly deserving of such 
an humiliationonimr parts ; therefore, ray plan is, to watch 
their aetion«i-Jto get in their Way in disguise, ^nd see how 
they behavie Ihemselvies. 

Har, In disguise ! 

Geeil^ You recollect our Scotch sen/sant, Jeahnie, who was 
such a favourite with us when we were girls ? 

ffar. Perfectly. . 

Cecil. And you irecollect how I used to delight her with my 
girlish mimicry of her dialect and mannef-:^' Oh, Miss, dinna 
do% dinna do *t-^ye mak me laugh sae^ I shall nae mait be fit 
for wark again to-day. Dinna doH, Miss, dinna do*t." 

Har. But what am I to do ? 

Cecil, You shall be an English codntry girl, and we must 
both be travelling in searbh of places ; I have packed up the 
necessary dresses in my portmanteau. Now to equip ourselves ; 
and if we do find them all truth and honour, as we at length 
really think they are,— then let us throw off the mask, confess 
our faults, and beg forgiveness ; but should they be unworthy, 
we will preserve our incognito, return to London, and banish 
them for ever from our hearts. 

Duett, — Cecilia and HAaaiET. 

Bo^^.— 'Love's life is all a masquerade, 

The urchin's face is seldom seen; 
Or if perchance, 
We snatch a glance, 
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He shriaka bekind hit screen. 

Ah, me I — ah, weU-a.cU]r ! 
That Love should lead us so astray. 

Cecilia, — The face of truth he'll often wear, 
" And wear it, too, so well — 
Bewitch'd, we trust his ey'ry word, 
Till something breaks the spell : 
Away, then, goes his masquerade 
With shouts to see the fool he made. 

Harriet, If scom'd, he'll show 

A brow of woe. 
And win a smi^e with tears and sighing ; 
We kiss, him, then, and hope bestow. 
Because we think the boy is dying : 
The kindness shown, his sorrow's o'er, 
The artful fellow's seen no more. 

Cecilia, — With one so cunning, we must use 

The self-same arms he takes to beat us ; 
Be stem and firm — no pity yield, 
With all his arts he'll ne'er defeat us. 

Harriet, — Then, should we triumph, let us show 
That we refuse our mercy never, 
Drop all disguise, and shame him well. 
By being fond and true for ever. 

Both. — Ah, me ! — ah , well-a-day I 

That Love should lead us so astray. 

[Exeunt R. F. 1 Ent. 



SCENE 11. 

An Apartment at Mrs. Wiley's. 

Enter Simon Sly, showing in Unit and Layton ; Simon dress- 
ed in a blue coatf white waistcoat^ black knee breeches and stock- 
ings ; his hair powdered. 
Sim. This way, gentlemen — Missus will be down in a 

minute. 
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Unit, Have not I seen you before to-day T 
Sim. You gave me seven shillings, for leave to shoot poul^^ 
that didn't belong to me. — Ha ! ha ! 

Unit. Well, sir, I bad my shot 

Sim. And I had my money. Mr. Twaddle wasn*t hurt by the 
bargain either ; it only saved him the trouble of wringing their 
necks, for he had promised a pair or two for Mrs. Colpeppefs 
party to-morrow night What name shall I take to Missus! 
Unit. You, then, are the servant here? 
Sim, I'm the vally. I don't wear a livery, because Mrs. 
Gingham, the linen-draper^s lady, started a vtUly in black, a 
week ago — and as my Missus don't like to be outdone by any 
one, she has started me in black and blue. 

Unit. Is it, then, the fashion, in this quiet little village, to 
keep a servant out of livery? 

Sim. Yes, Sir, ever since some lord stopped at the head 
inn here, and who was a travelling with his own servants, he 
always had one of them walking about after him dressed like a 
gentleman in black silks, pump shoes, and powder ; he was so 
polite, that people said it was his uncle or some friend, that he 
couldn't do without, seeing as he was guided by him in every 
thing ; some thought it might be his father, till one day the 
chambermaid peeped through the keyhole, and saw the gen- 
tleman shaving the lord, and so we found out it was only his 
vally. 

fjay, (To Unit.) — Our quiet little village seems to im- 
prove upon acquaintance. 

Unit. These are mere points of weakness, not of vice. 

Sim, So you see, here we all are now, looking like so many 

real gentlemen ; though I wish missus would have new clothes 

made for me that would fit ; these belong to her late husband, 

deceased; I suppose she thinks it a capital plan to get 'em 

worn out 

Unit. And so combine economy with fashion. 
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Sim, Yes, sir ; talking of economy, do - you know, the 
dancing-master comes here every now and then, to teach me 
how to bow, turn Out my toes, and tell lies. 
. Unit. Tell lies! 

Simon, Yes. To say missus an*t at home when she is, and 
to bow people out of the house when missus door't want 'em to 
stay, and to praise up missuses daughter to single young men. 

Xoy . Oh, the trul^ and innocency of country life, of Rural 
Felicit y 

Simon. 1*11 go and tell missus you're here ; two lawyers 
from LfOndon I suppose, about her action with Mr. Spike. 

Unit. Her action ? 

Simon. Yes, for defamation of character. 

Unit. Defamation I can that exist in this pure spot! 

Simtm. Lord bless you, we live upon it. 

Unit. Live upon it ? 

Simon. Yes, sir. Of course it helps the lawyer to business, 
so he nuist live upon it. Then the people get feverish about 
the law, and the doctor is called in, so he gets something by 
it ; then each party gives parties, to get friends on their sides, 
like; in course then people must eat and drink extra, and dress 
fine, and have servants to wait on 'em; so in that case you see, 
we all live by defamation x>f character.— (-4 bell rings.) — 
That's •]Bissus''s bell. Til tell her two gentlemen want 
her, eh f 

Unit. Do.— -(Simon bows and goes qjBFi..u.) 

Lag. What think you of rustic innocence now ? we have 
scarcely been here an- hour, in which time we have been cheated 
by a booby, talked to death by a Mrs. Colpepper, and have 
4iemfd of nothing but absurd rivalries— 'tittle tattle — and an 
aeHon for defamation. 

UnU. Hash— -never condemn a people, merely because we 
may find a few of its memibers vicious. 

Mrs. Wiiey. (Without.) — Gentlemen from town, say you ? 
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Layttm. Hash ! the ladj comes. 

Enter Mrs. Wilbt, r. h. 

Mrs, fViley. Good morning, gentlemen — from London, I hear, 
Unii. Yes, Madam ; I bring a letter from your brother — 
(producing a ietter,J 

Mr$, Wiley, Oh! dear Greorge^— how b the good soul? — 
(TViJb'ii^ kUer frmn {7ni<,>— but his letter will inform me, no 
doubt, — (Aside) — I hope he don*t expect me to lodge these 
people. — (Opening the letter^ and reading) — ^*^ My dear sister, 
knowing the kindness of your heart — your hospitality/" — (a 
flatterer) — ^* permit me to introduce to your notice two jroung 
men, for whom I hare the greatest esteem ; they are travelling, 
and wish to make a short stay at Snugbuty— -you can, no doubt, 
give them an asylum'*— really, gentlemen, I am afraid my 
spare rooms are so much out of order— <^^«t<i0>— -How silly of 
my brother, to be sure— (Vttuftn^J — **^ They are both young 
men of fortune"— Oh, my dear Sirs, how happy this kind visit 
of yours makes me. Every thing that my house affords is at 
your service — (reads) — " Their names are Mr. Layton, whose 
income is a thousand a year'' — bless me, which is Mr. Lajrton ? 
Layton (boioing) — Your humble servant. 
Mrs, Wiley (Crossing to him, and shaking his hands cor-- 
dially) — rm proud and happy to see you. Sir. {Aside) I can 
see my dear George's motive for sending them here ; he thinks 
one of them will make an excellent match for Jemima— (rearf- 
ing) « A thousand a year, and Mr. Singleton Unit, whose in- 
come is thrice that sum'^— (Taking both the hands of Unit)— 
My excellent Mr. Unit, the honour of your visit here, U one 
that I never could have anticipated.— r^strfej What charming 
young men '.—though I give Mr. Unit the preference .—You 
must be fatigued, and require refreshment. Charles! (CaUing) 
Unit. Nay, my dear Madam, we must return to our inn. 
Mrs, Wiley, For what? 



«■> > 
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Unit. Our luggage— onr serrant— 

Mrs. WiU»f, Iftine skall fetch yonr luggage' here. I caa*t 
allow joa to leave my house for an instant. 

UnU. ^Tis necessary. Madam, I assure you. 

Mrt. WUeif. Well, then, yonUl not stay longer than you 
can help? 

Ufdl, Not a moment. Madam. 

Mrt. WUeff. In the meantime, your rooms shall be getting 
ready for yon. Charles ! 

Enter Simon, r. h. 

Sim. {Aside to l/ftt^.)— That^s me ! My name's Simon ; but 
she calls me Charles, because it sounds more genteel.* 

Mrs. JFUey. Let me see ! open the windows of those room^ 
looking on the lawn— light fires there immediately. Sweet 
rooms, gentlemen !-— you will have an excellent view of the 
surrounding country-— of meadow s 

Unit. Indeed! 

Mrs, Wiley. And streams . 

UnU. Ah 1 



Mrs. WUey, Flocks of sheep—— 

Unit. Delightful! 

Mrs. Wiley. Grove s 

Unit. Beautiful! 

Mrs. WUey. And the happy peasantry. 

UnU. Oh, my dear madam ! you quite revive my drooping 
spirits. 

Mrs. WiUy. When you return, I will introduce you to my 
daughter ; she is now taking her music lesson. 

UnU. A daughter, too! Now my Arcadian dreams will all 
be realized. 

Mrs. WUey. (To Simon.)— Show the gentlemen to the 
garden gate, Charles. I shall anxiously expect your return, Mr. 
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Singleton Unit, and Mr. Layton. — (CurfMytfi^.— kSiHO 
eroBBBB toth0ts,tL €md standi homing to Unit and Latton.) 

Unit. C Aside <oL4TTOn.>— I doii^t fancy this fellow; ther« 
seemi a great deal of canning about Mm. 

La^, Bnt an exception to the rest you know. 

Unit, Ab, true — tne-^They how to Mrs. Wilbt, who curt* 
s ey 8 profoundly y white Simon how$ them qjfh.Bj) 

Mr$, Wiley. Wluit charming young men ! and what an ex- 
cellent chance for Jemima, and how fortumite that the girl's 
affections are entirely free ; I must go and prepare her for the 
introduction.— (ZooArtn^ at the letter,') — '< Mr. Unit, whos^ in- 
come is thri ce "■ ^ ^ A thought strikes me ; Mr. Unit seems the 
elder of the two ; I think Mr. Layton will be the best match 
for JemlflHi ; and tii«B who knows but I may excite an interest 
in tlie heart of Mr. Singleton Unit ; I^ a widow ; I oniy 
own to forty, and it^t woKh the experiment at all erents. 

[EiXtit R. M. 



SCENE III. 



Another Mpartment at Mrs. Wiley's 

Folding doors at the hack ; a piano-forte R. h. ; Jemima disco- 
vered in a morning wrapper^ practising ; a door r. h. s. b. 

Jew. (Singing and playing.) — In — my— cottage near » wood — 
Love — and Rosa — now — are — mine 
Rosa— erer— fair*— and — good 
Charm me-^with those smiles of thine. — 

''^{Throwing herself hack in her chair,y^I shall never learn to 
play the piano ; I wish to gracious, ma would not insist upon my 
being so accomplished ; there's my schoolellow, Harriet Haw- 
kins, practised night and day for six years before she was mar- 
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md, and now she never touches the instrument, unless she 
wants to «eii4 her husband to sleep; I suppose music is a bait 
to catch husbands— «nd which, if once swallowed, they never 
have any relish for tLgBSbUfr^iplaifing.J 

** In ny coCtAge," &c. &c. 
Ailer Mrs. Wiley at the back. 

Mrs. fViley, Jemima, love, you must dress you^rself im- 
mediately, I have two young men, intimate friends of your 
uncle Greorge^ coming on a visit here. 

Jem, La Ma ! Two young men, did you say? How you 
agitate me. 

Mrs. Wiley. And of fortune, too ; your dear uncle, who has 
always an eye to our welfare, has sent them here, requesting 
that I shall lodge them during their stay at Snugbury. 

Jem. Dear Uncle George, how he does think of all our little 
wants. 

Mrs. Wiley. Now, dress yourself immediately. 

Jem. Shall I put on my blue silk, or my muslin ? 

Mrs. Wiley. Your muslin, dear ; silk gives a person a pur- 
posely dressed air. 

Jem, My hair in French bows ? 

Mrs, Wiley. Yes, dear, with a ringlet or two ; but I leave 
the arrangement of your hair to your own natural good taste. 
You look very pale, Jemima. 

Jem. Pale, ma ! 

Mrs. Wiley. Quite ill 

Jem. La, ma ! 

Mrs. Wiley. Fetch your rouge 



Jem. Yes, ma ! [Exit Jemima r. h. d. 

Mrs Wiley. Nature often requires a little assistance from 
art. 

Re-enter Jemima with rouge. 

Jem. We musn't keep such late hours, ma -, if we do, my 
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coBiplesioii will be qvite niiBed ; weVe beea to parties three 
■iflits mmiUigy mad tOHaorrow we^re iimted again to Mrs. 
Celpepper^s. 

Mr: Wiley. {Timckiug Jmuaa^'dmk with the roupe.}^ 

m 

There, now you haTe quite enough colour ; just sufficient to 
give a fine fulness to the eje, and an animation to the general 
expression ; you must now think of all your little powers of 
pleasing. 

Jem, ril play the music-lesson that IVe just been prac- 
tising. 

Mrs.WUey, Do, dear; and call in the aid of your French, 
now and then-— the occasional use of a foreign word in con- 
versation gives one an accomplished ur in the eyes of the 
person with whom one is talking. 

Jem. Especially if he don*t understand it. Ma ? 
Mr$. WUey. 'Tb the attention of the youngest of the two 
that I wish you to encourage. 

Jem. And if be wonU be encouraged, am I to try the 
other. 

Mrs, Wiley. No, dear; I shall endeavour to render that un- 
necessary ; but recollect that you never lose sight of delicacy — 
a little reserve is ever to be preferred to a forward vulgarity — 
policy demands it, no less than principle. 

Enter Simon. 

Simon. The two gentlemen have returned, Ma*am. 
Mrs. Wiley. Run to your room, dear, and don't appear till 
I call you. 

Jem. No, Ma. [^^rif Jemima, r. h. l. 

Mrs. Wiley. Show the gentlemen in here. 
Simon. Yes, Ma'am. — (Simon botes in Layton and Unit.) 
Unit. We have fulfilled our promise of returning immedi- 
ately. Ma'am. 

Lay, Though I am afraid you will find us very troublesome. 
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Mrt. fViley. Troublesome I yon p«in me to hemr yoi 
dear brother^s friends are erer too welcome to cause trouble- 
indeed, oar little anxieties for their comfort, are so many plea- 
sures to us. 

C (Bowing.) — Oh, Madam ! 

Mrs, Wiley. Charles ! 

Simon. (Adoancing.J — MarmI 

Mrs, WUey. (Aside to him.) — ^Madam, sir — shall I never 
learn you to say Madam ? and don't stand in that awkward 
manner. 

Simon. Ton told me to carry my arms easy. 

Mrs. Wiley. Silence ! are the rooms ready for the reception 
of these gentlemen ? — (Aloud,J 

Simon. Not quite-^Mar — Madam. 

Mrs. Wiley. What remains to be done t-^^aloudJ^^recoU 
lect the reply that I told you to make — youVe the heads of 
it written dowtL'^(Jiside to Simon.J 

Simon. Yes, Madam I — why, Madam — (producing a slip of 
paper^ and oceasionally peeping at t/,) — Betty is scouring the 
floor — William is cleaning the windows — ^new blinds are being 
put up— your best parlour chairs are going in — a new chim- 
ney-glass is ordered on purpose for their sitting-room — the 
carpets are beating— boxes of mignionette are being put 
on the window-sills-— Miss Jemima's piano is about to be 
moved to their best room— Joe^s gone— Joseph^s gone to buy 
some gold fish to put in the two new globes — fresh bell-ropes 
are being put up, and the ceiling whitewashed. 

Unit. Madam ! is it possible that we can be giving you all 
this trouble? 

Lay. My dear madam— -we don't wish 

Mrs. Wiley, My dear sirs, don't distress yourselves. Charles ! 
— f'To Simon.)— why did you enter into such a detail ? 

iStsi. Why mar 

Mr$, WUey, Silence-— you will excuse him, I know, gen- 
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tknen ; our country seirants are so simple, so unsophisti- 
cated. 

UnU. So I haTe diacoTered, madam. 

Mrt. fFUetf. You must take a little refreshment. 

Unit. I thank you madam, hut we have just had 

Mrs. WUey. Nay, nay, I won't he denied — Charles, wine 
and cake. 

Simon. Do you mean it, ma'am! — (oWc^etoMas. Wiley.) 

Mr$. WUey. Of course, sir. 

Simon. Oh, very well. fExit r. h. f. e. 

Mt$, Wiley. After the amusements of London I am very 
much afraid that you will find the country intolerahly dulL 

Unit*Oh no, madam, if we meet with pleasant society, there 
can be no eiinict for us, be assured. 

Mrs. WUey. My Jemima will be here presently ; she is now 
taking her music lesson ; fond of music, Mr. Lay ton ? 

Lay. Passionately, madam. 

Mrs. Wiley, So is my Jemima ; her whole life is past in 
cultivating that delightful science; ah, I can foresee some 
many very happy evenings for us. You, Mr. Unit, have some 
taste — some other passion perhaps. 

UnU. I'm fond of the garden— flowers 

Mrs. Wiley. So am I — all my time is pas8''d in my green 
house ; you shall see my pinks, my auriculas, my jeraniums, my 
myrtles, my double jonquils, and my Camilla joponica. A 
sweet passion, Mr. Unit, is the one for flowers; Fm quite 
eastern in my notions of them — to me they are a language. 

UnV. I like a rubber at whist. 

Mrs. WUey. So do I. 

Lay. I am fond of drawing. 

Mrs. WUey. So is Jemima ; she sketch'd a cow last week 
that was nature itself, 

Lay. Indeed! 

Mrs. WUey. I think I hear her in her room. Jemima dear. 
— (calling.) — I'll first go to her, she may not be prepared to 
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meet atimiigeny betidet she is rather diMent, rather timid, but 

• 

that b a failing in itself so niiable, that I do not care to cor- 
rect it. Ezcnse me a moment, gentlemen ; in the mean time 
make yourselyes qnite at home, walk about, look at the book»— 
the pictares. Mr. Layton here is the piano, Jemima and you 
will be friends immediately, / can see— -shan't be a moment. 

[Exit B. H. D. 

Latf, Singleton I 

Unit, What! 

Lay, I have a horrid suspicion that that woman has some 
strange motiTc in making us so welcome. 

Unit, To tell you the truth, I feel alarmed. Did you ob- 
senre how she look'd at me f 

Lajf, I did. 

Unit. What could she mean by it? 

Lay. To captivate you. 

UnU. Lord! Fll run away immediately — she intends her 
Jenuma for you, I think. 

Lay. And hence all this aiTected kindness. 

Unit. No-^-no-^-fu^^ril not believe it— such art cannot 
exist in this seqnesteied place. 

Lay, Shall we put her truth to the test ? 

Unit. In what way? 

Lay. By continuing in the tale we told to Mrs. Colpepper. 

Unit. That we are already married ? 

Lay. Yes. 

Unit. Agreed. Hush ! — they come. 

Reenter Mrs. Wilst, leading in Jsmima, r. h. d. ; Jemima 

dressed ; Latton and Unit rise, 

Mrg. WUey. {Introducing Jemima,)'^My daughter Jemima ! 
-— (Lavton and Unit bow profoundly,) 

Jem, (Aside to Mrs. fFiley.J^Whieh is to be my beau ? 
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Mr9. IFt%. The youngest ; be seated, gentlemen, 1 beg — 
iay something pointed, dear— (ostc^tf to Jemibia.) 

Jtm. Yes, Ma— -hem! oom/Sm: oemf maaag^^ gentlemen? 

VimL CAside to Latton.)— What does she mean ? 

Loff, I cannot say. 

Afff . WUey. Jemima, show Mr. Layton your portfolio. 

Jem. Yes, Ma— out. — (juide^y^-VW show him my cow.— 
(She takes a portfolio from the jnano and jioee it to Latton; 
Simon at the same time enters with wine and biscuits on a tra^.) 

Mrs. WHey* Are you fond of field sports — of shooting, Mr. 
Unit? 

Unit. Yes, Madam. 

Simon, Ha! ha! — {mothering a laughf mud shaking his 
head ai Unit.) 

Mrs. Wiley. Charles— what do you mean ? 

Unit. Excuse him, Madam, your question brings .a circam- 
stance to his mind that 

Simon, f Handing the tray over Unit's lAou/flter,)— dent — 
don't — don't — I shall drop the things. 

Mrs, Wiley. Quit the room, sir — (To Simon, who places his 
tray on a table y and rushes out at the 6aeA:,)— Charles is too fa- 
miliar — I must give him notice. 

Unit. Nay, Madam, I am to blame. 

Mrs. Wiley. Hand Mr. Layton a biscuit — (to Jemima.) 

Lay. (Rising,) — No, no. 

Jem. (Running to the table) — With pleasure, sir — (handing 
basket) — Je vais le /aire tout de suite, 

Mrs. Wiley, (To Unit.) — A charming girl that, Mr. Unit — 
a good girl— her temper is angelic — the hope of one day 
seeing her comfortably settled, is all that makes me cling to 
life ; for ever since I lost my poor husband — ^he was a kind crea^ 
ture, sir — I was quite a child when I married him— ever since 
his decease, I have never been truly happy — I weep for him 
every day. 
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tt ** 

^ Nay, Madam, where is your philosophy ? 
^" Singleton, don't you think this young lady^s eyes are 

citrettx^ly like 

^^it. Whose ? 
^V. Can't you guess ? 
^^. No. 

'''**•». Wiley, He admires her eyes — excellent. 
•''^. Now really sir, if you look at me so, I shall let every- 
*^«»g fall. 

^ay. Like your wife's. 

Mrs, Wiley. What! 

^em. Oh gracious. 

Unit. No, no. I think them more like your wife's. 

Jem. (Dropping the basket,) — Oh ! — (Falling into a chcdrj. 

Mrs. WUey (Sinking in her seat.J — They're both married ! 

Jem. Both married ! — (Layton and Unit rise. J 

^' t What is the matter, ladies, what*s the matter? 
Unit. 5 

Mrs. Wiley, Nothing, gentlemen, 'twas a fright Jemima 

and I have our little antipathies— an insect. 

Jem. Jin arraignel ma a spider 

Enter Simon at the hack, showing in Tom with boxes. 

Simon. The gentlemen's luggage ma'am : it had better be 
taken to their room at once, I think. 

Mrs. Wiley. No — ^no. Bless my heart— dear, dear, that it 
should have escaped my memory till this moment. Jemima 
dear, now 1 think of it, the gentlemen can't have those rooms. 

Jem. I thought you had forgotten yourself; did'nt you pro- 
mise them to— — 

Mrs. WUey. To be sure I did — that I should not have re- 
collected the circumstance till this moment— to Sir John Fitz- 
morris; how lucky it came to my memory before it was too late ; 
I would'*nt offend Sir John for the world— dear— dear— what's 
to be done ? 
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<S>tiiiofi. (^stitf to Mn.WiLvr)— Am I to bow *em out, madam? 

Mfr$, Wiley, fJiside to Simon .)~-Immediatel7. 

Jem, But stay ma the gentlemen can hare tbe little 
room on the third floor. 

Simon, That*s haunted — beside the rain comes in in four 
places, and the bed hasnH been slept in for nine years. 

Mrs. Wiley, What's to be done ? 

Unit, We'll return to our inn. 

Tom. Some travellers have taken every room they had to 
spare, sir. 

Mrs, Wiley. How very unfortunate. You'll readily allow, 
gentlemen, that no blame can attach itself to me ; had it not 
been for the friend of our family, Sir John Fitzmonis, you 
should have been most welcome to every comfort that my house 
possessed, but he may arrive immediately— or he may not — at 
all events, it would look singular, were the spare rooms, that I 
promised him, already in possession. 

Unit. Don't make so many apologies, madam. 

Mrs, Wiley. I'm so afraid that you should think me in- 
sincere ; but I throw myself entirely upon your liberal notions 
of human nature, and wish you good morning. Come Jemima 
dear. 

Jem. C Aside to Mas. Wiley and taking her orw.^— What 
could that stupid uncle George mean, by sending us married 
men ? 

Mrs, Wiley. A thoughtless creature. Fm ashamed of him. 

Jem, Shameful ! 

Mrs, Wiley. Scandalous! — Good morning, gentlemen — good 
morning. 

Jem. Au revoir — au revoir.^^CThey both curtsey and go oj}^ 
R. H. leaving Unit and Layton looking at each other in a state 
of asloniskmewt,) 

Layton, Rural Felicity— pure and unadulterated natnre<9«r(ro 
Unit.) 
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Unit. These are merely exceptions, lAjion ; we shall yet 
find truth and honesty of purpose. 

Simon, {Advancing.) — I'm waiting to bow you out. 

Unit. Bow me out ? 

Simon. Yes, sir ; I told you that's what I had to do here. 

Unit, Tom, take our boxes back to the inn. 

Tom. Yes, sir; IVe done nothing all the morning, but walk 
about with these boxes. — {Exit Tom at the back. At the same 
moment Cecilia and Harriet appear; Cecilia as a Scotch y 
and Harriet as an English country girl.) 

Simon.. Hollo! who are you?— (T^Aey enter through the 
folding doors.) 

Cecil. My business is with Miss Martha Gibbs. 

Simon. The cook that lived here once ? 

CecU. Yes, sir. 

Simon. She*8 gone away. 

Cecil, Mair's the pity ; as my cousin and I have travelled 
mony a long mile to bring her gude news. 

Simon, You'll hear of her at Mr, Twaddle's, I think. 

Cecil. I ken naething o' Mr. Twaddle, I but ken that she 
ance lived here, and I shall set mysel' doon till I see her. — 
{sitting in a ehair l. h.) 

Har. So shall I; — {sitting in another a. h.)— my cousin's a 
cute body, and I shall do just everything as she do, 

Simon. Well, this is cool; you mus^nt sit here, my good 
women. 

Cecil. Awa wi' ye, my little mon ; ye dinna ken good man- 
ners, to talk to a leddy in sic a- way ; awa wi ye, and don't 
stand staring there at me, as if I were a bogstalker. 

Simon. I tell you Martha's gone away. 

Cecil. Then gang ye and learn where she's gane ; and come 
back and tell us. 

Har. Do, now, that's a kind little gentleman. 

D 
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Simon. I must bring mj Missus to 'em. An't you all going? 
I'm waiting to bow you all out. 
Cecil. I shan't gang. 

Har. Nor I 

Unit. (Sitting.)— Nor I 



Lat/. (Sitting.) — Nor I. 

Simon, I'll fetch Missus to you ; she'll have you all out of 
the house in a jiffy. [Eant r. h. 

Unit. (To Harriet.) — You're a very pretty girl. 

Har. Go along, do. 

Lay. (To Cecil.)^I must see your face, my dear. 

Cecil. Dinna come near me— dinna now. 

Ufiit. (To Harriet.) — You and I must be better acquainted, 
mv love. 

» 

liar. No thank ye, Sir, I'd rather not ; I'm engaged. 

Laij. (To Cecil.) — ^Won't you speak to me, my dear? 

Cecil. Nae, Sir. 

Unit. (To Layton.) — Lay ton, I shall be a happy fellow at 
last ; here is indeed a pure specimen of rustic innocence. 
Your name, my sweetest ? 

Har. Marv, Sir. 

Unit. Mary ! there's purity, truth, greenfields, and haycocks, 
in the very sound. 

I^ay. (To Cecil.) — Let me hear your voice. 

Cecil. I canna speak now, Sir. 

Lay. But two words, just to tell me who and what ye are. 

Come, now, (taking her hand) — 

Cecil. (Starting up.) — Awa wi' ye, awa wi' ye, or Til plant 
my ten talents into your ugly face. Ah ! ye may stare ; ye'll 
get little gude by talking to sic as me, sae keep your breath 
to blaw yer ain porridge. I ha heard o' your warks here ; 
and, tho' you do hike like a gentleman, with that fine coat 
ootside yer back, yet I wadna trust you wi' a saxpence — and 
that's braid Scotch — fXAYTON and Unit start up amazed.) 
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{Mrs. CoLPBPPER enters at the baek.J 

Mrs. CoL Ah ! my dear friends, here you are — I've been 
hunting for you every where. Excuse my coming in here, but 
dear Mrs. Wiley makes no stranger of me — run in and out 
whenever I like. Mr. Singleton, my business is with you — 
your arm, if you please. If youVe not settled on lodgings, 
IVe the loveliest little paradise to show you. Our kind, hos- 
pitable friend, Mrs. Wiley, won't have you, will she ? — 
thought so ; — and I know dear good Mr. Spike won't ; — so the 
little grotto that I've looked at will be the very place — 
four rooms — every thing to be done for you — every thing 
found you — 'tis in the house of an honest couple with six 
children. 

Unit. But, my dear Madam, I 

Mrs, €ol. Come, my dear Sir, come, or they'll be snapped 
up by some one« 

Unit. A word with my friend ; one moment, madam, if you 
please ; find out who these girls are, Layton ; Fm dying for 
that little rural beauty. 

Mrs, Col. Come, sir; quick— quick. — (Mrs. Colpepper takes 
Unit by the arm and hurries him off at the baek.J 

Trio. — Layton, Cecilia, ayid Harriet. 

Lay. Tell me where you dwell my sweetest — 
Tell me where you dwell. 
Time with us would speed it fleetest, 

Could you love me well. — (To Cecila.) 
Livelong days would hours be, 
Hours, minutes, pass*d with thee. 

Har. Sir, you do not speak sincerely, 
All your words are air ; 
Your intent, 1 see most clearly, 

Is but to ensnare. 
We've with time too much to do, 
E'er to waste it so on you. 
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CeciUa, I prty ye gentle lir, that ye'il leave ui to ourielves, 
For we ne'er wiih to ken lie as ye ; 
We're puir folk, and ye by yer gay gowden rings, 
Are a callant of some high degree, 
I'm not fit to be yer bride. 
And nought else will be betide : 
Sae tak my word, gang on your gate— «nd teow, tweet tir, adieu ! 
For we canna, winna, canna, munna, buckle to. 
Layton, Tell me where you dwell my tweetest? 

Cecil and Bar. All your words are air. 

La^on, Time with us would speed its fleetest, 

Cecil and Bar. You but would ensnare. 

We've with time too much to do, 
£*er to waste it so on you. 

Cecil ^ Har. going out a^ the b€tek, arm in arm, — * Adieu ! Adieu !' 
Layton watching and voaving hit hand to ^^citt,-** Adieu I ' 



End of Act I. 
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ACT IL—SCENE I. 

The interior of a cottage very neatly furnished^ a practicable cot- 
tage window at the back with curtains to draw ; a door near 
the window, on which i$ a bolt ; a guitar lying on a table, and 
an album ; book of music, 8fC. 8fC, ; Chairs, 8fc. one old fashion- 
ed and high backed. 

Bettt discovered putting the room in order, 

Betty. There now, every thing is nice and tidy ; and when 
my young ladies come home, I think they must admire my 
method of keeping a house comfortable, when I've nobody to 
order me about, and make me do things against my own judg- 
ment, as I have in that Grabbleton Square. Fm head servant 
here, because Vm the only one. What a droll idea, to be sure, 
that Miss Harriet and Miss Cecilia should come here and live 
in a cottage in disguise. Ha ! ha ! for a change I like it vastly. 

Enter Harriet and Cecilia still in disguise, d. f. 

Nar. Betty, fasten the door, and go to your room, 

Betty » Yes, Miss. — (Betty fastens the cottage door, and goes 
off, L. H. — Harriet and Cecilia /a// laughing into chairs.) 

Har. Ha ! ha ! ha ! what curiosity we have excited here ; 
who would have supposed that in a quiet and secluded spot like 
this, so much of that weakness could have existed. Did you 
observe Mrs. Wiley's servant watching us ? 

Cecil. And that lady too — she who seems so very intimate 
with our swains. 

Har. Swains, indeed ! that we should have given ourselves 
so much trouble for two such rakes— to think that your Sin- 
gleton supposing me to be a simple country girl, should be 
making love to me at the first glance. 

Cecil. And that your Layton should, at first sight, be 
equally interested for a braid Scots' hizzey. — Oh ! thes* 
men! 
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Har, I bate them all. 

CkcU. Don*t, Harriet, donU hate them— His trifling with a 
very refreshing passion to hate such creatures ; if we hate 
them, we but give them a notion that they have bad it in 
their power to wound us mortally ; no, no, we must treat them 
with total indifference ; depend upon it that is more galling to 
them than all the hatred that ever entered into the human 
heart. 

Har. The best way to show our indifference, would be to 
return to London immediately. 

CeciL For what ? Because the two poor wanderers, not re- 
cognizing us, have felt disposed for a little flirtation ; we must 
not be too severe with them. How fortunate that Betty 
obtained, for us, the circumstance of Mrs. Wiley^s maid, Mar- 
tha Gibbs, leaving her — Uwas an excellent excuse to get into 
the house. 

Har. All the village is striving which shall first give us 
some information of the poor woman. 

Cecil. Merely to discover who we are ; well, we've a nice 
little cottage of our own, at all events — ^which, luckily, we 
found already furnished, and to let. 

Har, What is to be our next project ? 

Cecil. All we have now to do, is to remain quietly here, and 
observe our gentlemen — should they dare visit us, or follow us, 
or ask any questions, we must resolutely support our characters ; 
if we are discovered, of course our fine plot is ruined, and 
all must then be left to circumstances. I'm going to put our 
dresses in order. Be cautious ; if any one calls don't forget 
yourself; recollect your simplicity; for now we have com- 
menced this frolic, it must and shall be persevered in. 

[Exit Cecilia l. h. 

Har, I never anticipated that our country trip would have 
led to this— and that a love quarrel should have caused it all ; 
ah, love ! how sad it is that you should ever die, when your 
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life and being only springs from all that is beautiful and 
divine : — 

Song, 

What gires life to love ? 
A glance— a tone — a tear, 

Value known. 

Kindness shown, 
Some accent sweet, some word sincere : 

Oh these give life to love. 
When sources such as these supply 
Love with life^he ne*er should die. 

What keeps life in love ? 
A hope— a smile — a sigh, 

Rosy youth, 

Trusting truth. 
And hearts that every change defy ; 

Oh these keep life in love. 
When sources such as these supply 
Love with life — he ne'er should die. 

What brings death to love ? 
^ A slight — a frown — a sneer. 

Anger blind, 

Words unkind. 
Concealments art, some jealous fear 

Of thne bring death to love. 
How sad he cannot live for aye 
When all that's wretched sees him die. 

^fter the song a knock is heard at the door — Harriet opens it, 

SiicoN enters. 

Simon, Beg your pardon — ^Missus told me to call here, to 
tell you, that if you particularly want Martha Gibbs,8he thinks 
she can find her out for you. 

Har, {Curtseying,) — No thank*ye, sir. I don't think it be 
so particular as that. 

Simon, fLooking about him.) — Um— a very snug little place. 
'^aside,J'^M\ssvL8 has sent me here to find out who these two 
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young women are, and I mus'nt go borne again, without learn- 
ing something. Pray, young woman, where do you come 
from? 

Har, Lancashire, sir. 

Simon, Um^are you a single young *oman? 

Hot, Please sir — yes, sir. 

Simon, Quite, without a husband ? 

Har, Quite, sir. 

Simon, How old are you ? 

Har. One and twenty, sir. 

Simon, A very lady-like age. Got any money ? 

Har, A little, sir. 

Simon, Um — How much ? — a hundred pounds ? 

Har, More than that, sir. 

Simon. La ! My stars — (aside.) — a thought has just poppM 
into my head. Single, and more than a hundred pound ! I 
must look to this young person — what did you say your name 
is, my dear ? 

Har, Mary 

Simon. Don't yon think, Miss Mary — sit down a minute, do 
now ; oh you won't find me at all proud. — (Harriet and Simon 
sit.J — Don't you think, Miss Mary, that its a very melancholy 
thing to be a single young woman ? 

Har. Sometimes, sir. 

Simon. 'Specially on a fine quiet summer's evening, when 
the sun's a setting, and the moon's a rising; and everything 
is so quiet like, and one sees the young women all walking 
about with the objects they love ; don't you then want some- 
body to walk about with you too. 

Har. Yes, sir. 

Simon. I'll come this evening and take you out — shall I ? 

Har. Yes, sir, if you please, 

Simon, And I'll say all the lovingest things I can think of, 
shall I? and if I should happen to get courage to say, Miss 
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Mary, will you allow me to lay my heart and fortune at your 
^eet, you won't look black at a fellow, will you ? 

Hot, No, sir. 

Simon, Then we*ll bind the bargain. 

Har. With what, sir ? 

Simon.' A kiss!' v ' 

Har. (Starting up J — Oh,no,n6. Cobsin, cousin — (calling.) 
Here's a gentleman wants 

Enter Cecilia hastily. 

Cecil. What? what? 

Simon. Tq tell, you abou^ Martha Gibbs* ..._., ... 

Har. He wants t;o be m,y beau. 

Cecil. Wha' the dell 1 ye'd sure ne*er take up wi sic a wee 
wuzz^n faced fellow as that. I wunner ye anH mair taste. 

Simon. Come, come, none o* your remarks — yoiCre none o' 
the handsomest — and your grammar^s horrid. — (A knock at 
the door.) 

Cecil. Eh ! some ane's at the doer— -come in. 

£nter Mrs. Hottbrlet Colpepper. 

Mrs. Col. Tb only me, young woman — only me — I have 
heard that you have been enquiring for a person named 
Martha Gibbs ; I merely called to tell you that I Ve a senrant 
living with me who can give you every information respecting 
her. 

Har. (Curtseying.) — Thank ye, Ma'am — that gentleman 
has called on the same ihatter. 

Mrs. Col. Gentleman !— Oh ! Mrs. Wiley's valet !— I shall take 
a seat — my walk has fatigued me. So you are going to live 
here— rand a very nice little place you've" taken — so clean, so 
comfortable — you'll find the landlord a troublesome man — a 
good, kind creature^ — but Very harsh with his tenants — always 
putt the broker in the house the day after quarter day, if the 
tenVn not paid. 
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Simon. f^f»(^«.>— No fear of them not paying rent, wlien 
one of 'emu got more than a hundred pound. 

Mrs. Col, Your object is to get employ here, I presume ? 
Fve no doubt you'll succeed— every body prospers that comes 
to Snugbury, except those who go to the workhouse. A nice 
flourishing village — pity the poor-rates are so overwhelming. * 
Bless me, whaf s that ? — (pointimg to the guitar which Smox 
has discovered^ and is [examining.) — A guitar! 

Hat. fCurtseying.) — ^Yes, Ma'am. 

Mrs, Col, Who plays ? 

Har, f Pointing to Cecilia.) — Jeannie, Ma'am. 

Cecil. Na — Mary, Ma'am — {pointing to Harriet.) 

Simon. (Aside.) — My stars — my wife will play the music. 

Mrs. Col. f Aside J'^There'a something very, very strange 
about these young people — who can they be T 

Enter Twaddlb, d. f. 

Ttoad. Ah ! Mrs. Col. — are you here? 

Mrs Col. Yes, sir ; were you looking for me ? 

Twad, No — no — merely dropped in to tell these young wo- 
men Where the person they were enquiring for — Martha 
Gibbs— is most likely to be found. 

Cecil. (Aside to Harriet.) — How very anxious they all ap- 
pear to serve us. 

Har, Will you please to take a seat, sir? — {To Twaddle, 
presenting a chair,) 

Twad, (Sitting by Mrs. CoLPEPPER.^— I didn't expect to 
have the pleasure of meeting you here, Madam. 

Mrs. Col. Indeed, Sir ; these two young strangers, I pre- 
sume, attracted you ? 

Twad. No, no, my dear Madam— positively. 

Enter Mrs. Wiley and Jemima, d. f. 
Mrs. Wiley (To Simon, as she enters.)— 0\i, here you are. 
Sir ; very pretty haste you have made. Ah ! Mrs. Colpepper 
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and Mr. Twaddle, good afternoon. I did not expect to meet 
so much company here ; have merely stepped in to tell these 
young people, that I can obtain information of Martha Gibbs, 
the person they were enquiring for, 

Mrs. Col, That was my sole object in calling. 

Ttoad. And mine, I assure you. 

Jem, CBringing an Album from a table,) — ^La Ma ! heres a 
beautiful book, with gold edges and blue morocco covers, full 
of pictures and poetry, I declare. How magnifique ! 

Cecil. Your Album is discovered {Aside to Harriet.) 

Har. And your guitar {Aside to Cecilia.) 

Cecil. More food for curiosity {Aside.) 
(The Cottage window is opened^ and Unct is seen looking in ; 

Latton is also discovered at the door ; Harriet and Cecilia 

see them. J 

Cecil (Aside to Harriet.) — There they are. Our bonnets — 
we shall be discovered. — (Harriet and Cecilia run off^ l. h.) 

Mrs, Col. (Rising ^^ Ah, gentlemen, I see you — I see you. 
Come in — all here are friends — come in. — (She runs to the 
door, and brings in the two young men J 

Unit. We really beg your pardon — but — 

Mrs. Col. You didn*t expect to find so many visitors here. 

Unit. We merely called to tell these young people, that we 
have ascertained the present abode of Martha Gibbs, the person 
they were enquiring for yesterday. 

Mrs. Col. How delightful, to be sure ! how refreshing to 
meet with such an unanimous instance of a wish to assist our 
fellow-creatures; if our motives were but pure and disinterested, 
our names ought to be handed down to posterity. 

Lay. Are the young people at home ? 

Mrs, Col, The young people, indeed ! Oh, Mr. Layton, the 
cloven foot is now showing: itself. 

Unit. Don*t be too hard upon us. Madam. 

Mrs. Col. Ah, you're sad rakes — sad rakes. 
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Unit. Mrs. Wiley, your mosi obedient. S ir John arrived yet r 

Mrs, Witet^ Not yet 

Mrs. Col. Sir John ! Who's Sir John?— r^o Mrs. Wilot.) 

Mrs. WUey, Ask Jemima. 'Tis an unexpected visit on her 
account. 

Jem, La Ma! how can you? You shouldn't — ^motives of 
delicacy might prompt you to spare me— penser serieusement 
moi condition, ma.— -(Jbmima turns up the stags^-and replaces 
the Album.) . 

Mrs. CoL fAside to Unit.) — Has she been talking to you 
of that Sir John? Bless you. His an old story ; quite an ima- 
ginary being, I assure you« Mrs. Wiley's a very good crea- 
ture — a kind, motherly, well meaning woman — but tells lies. 
Shocking, is it not, Mr. U. ? . 

Enter Mr. Dormousk Spike, and Miss Spike. 

Dor, Bless my life— -I did*nt expect to meet such a multi- 
tude here. 

Miss Spike. Brother Dor— we'd better go home again. 

Mrs. CoL Ah, Mr. Dormouse Spike, how dy*e do ; — ^two friends 
of mine from town, — (introducing Unit and Lay ton 'J — they 
did bring a letter of introduction to you, from Mrs. Wiley's 
brother ; 'twas merely for the purpose of helping them in pro- 
curing lodgings ; they were to have stayed with Mrs. Wiley— 
but she, good soul, expects Sir John Fitzmorris; he, you know, 
promised two years ago that he would one day pay her a visit, 
so she now looks for him every moment. 

Mrs. WUey. (Jlside to Jemima.) — I hate that Mrs, Colpepper. 

Jem, So do I 

Dor. We have merely called to tell the two young people 
who are living here 

Miss Spike. That our maid can tell them, where Martha 
Gibbs is to be found. 

Mrs. Col. (To Unit.) You see, Mr. Singleton, how very 
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rapid is the march of universal philanthropy — rof kindly thought 
for others. Fifty years ago, before we were born or thought 
of, not a soul would liave stirred hand or foat to assist these 
young strangers; but now we have arrived at such a paradisai- 
cal state of perfection, that the interests of the meanest creature 
becomes our own—* when our own are at all connected witn 
them. 

Unit. Where are these young people, in whom we are so in- 
terested? 

Mrs, Wiley, Do you know who they are, Mr« Unit? 

Unit, I do not indeed. 

Jem, Nor you, Mr. Layton * 

Lay, No, madam. 

Jem, It's yery singular.; JiCadrtha jaLways told Ma, she had 
no friends or connections, but:a>grandmama. 

Simon, One on ?em^s got money.. ... 

mi. (RinngJ^Sarl 

Mrs, Wiley» Oiarlest 

Jem^ TezxytwLS^ Charles^ howido ybi^ know? 

Simon^ Oh^ eause I do. 

Mr9. Wiley,. Hold your tongue, sir u ■* 

iff«. C(d fittshi here they aire-r— 

Re-^nter Harriet and Cecilia, toith ihevr bonnets on — All the 

parties resume their seats. 

Unit, Beallythisls a very singular meeting; this congregat- 
ing of all the elite of the village, is enough to confuse the 
young people. 

Jem, The elite are too well bred to take advantage of any- 
body's circumstances ; they always know how to behave them- 
selves ; politesse makes le homme, 

Mrs. Col, Going out, dears ? — fro Cecilia an a^ Harriet.) 

Cecil, Ganging to market, my leddy. 

Mrs. Col. I forgot to tell you, the young strangers are 
musicaL I discovered a guitar he re ■■ 

B 
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Unii, Ag^iUr! 
Xiiy. Indeed! 

Simon, (Producing tf.)— Here it is, Ma''am. 

Afrt; CW. Pray, my dean, before you go, will you oblige 
your TiMtors with a specimen of your accomplisbments. 

GecU, Nay, ma*am, we*re o'er frightened before sic gran folk. 

Unit, Pray oblige us, my dear. — {Advancing to Cecilia.) 

Mr 9, Col. {Putting Unit ^acit.)— Keep your seat, Mr. U. ; 
you will intimidate them. 

Twad. Which is the instrumental performer ? 

Cecil. Baith. 

Twad, Which the vocal ? 

Cecil Baith. 

Mrs, Col. One of them, I know, will oblige us with an air ; 
music is a favourite pursuit in our little paradise, here; scarcely 
a cottage but has its piano. As for your Jemima, Mrs. Wiley, 
you know I have heard her every morning for the last two 
years, playing most delightfully, most scientifically — to be sure 
it is always one tune, but that 1 presume is a favourite — now, 
my dear young woman, pray oblige us ; we are all anxious to 
hear you. — {Giving the guitar to CECiLik.) — Silence, all of you ; 
Mr. Spike, be composed and forget all your little anxieties, all 
your troubles, your lawsuit with Mrs. Wiley, and every domes- 
tic annoyance, in the sweet fascinations of harmony divine. — 
(Harriet takes the Guitar from Cecilia, and accompanies her in 
singing the following >^ 

Song. 

WORDS BY BURNS. 

Oh open the door '.some pity to show, 

Oh open the door to>me, oh ! 
Tho* thou hast been faUo— I'll ever prove true, 

Oh open the door to me, oh ! 
Cauld is the blast upon my pale cheek, 

But caul^Uir thy love for me, oh ! 
The frost that freezes the life at my heart. 

Is nought to my pains frae thee, oh ! 
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The wan moon is setting behind the white wave 

And time is setting with me, oh I 
False friends, fUse loye, farewell, for mair 

I'll ne'er trouble them, nor thee, oh ! 
^he has opened the door, she has opened it wide, 

She sees his pale corse on the plain, oh ! 
My true love, she cried, and sunk down by his side ; 

Nefer to rise again, oh ! 

AIL Excellent! Beautiful! 

Mrs. Col, Is not that divine ? 

Unit, Exquisite! 

Mrs. Col, What do you think, Mrs. Wiley ? 

ilfrs. fFUey, I think her the charmingest singer lever heard, 
except my Jemima. 

Mrs, Col. Ofcoursa— the connoisseur must be sacrificed to the 
mother^— Jemima is a sweet singer, a love of a singer-i— when 
she's in tune. 

Jem. I wish you would not mention my accomplishments in 
public, Ma — it*s mauvais honte— quite barbare. 

Mrs. Col. fRtsingy-^'^ood morning, young people — Oo 
Cbcilia and HarribtJ — ^you have delighted and charmed us ; 
there is not a soul present, Fm sure, but will use every exertion in 
discovering the person that you have been enquiring for — 
(Tistcfe)— there's a singular mystery about these girls — good 
bye — ^you must come to my party this evening — ^you must, in- 
deed. 

Jem, Do 3rou hear. Ma? Mrs. Col. is absolutely inviting 
them to her soiree. 

Mrs, Col, I shall expect you— come just as you are — Mr. 
Twaddle, your arm — I shall expect you early. 

Har. ) 

_ .. C Thank ye. Ma'am. 
Cecil. S ^ 

Mrs. Col, Mr. Twaddle, your arm— itdieu, gentlemen — 

adieu— come, Mr. T. [Exit d. f. 

Mrs, Wiley, Good day, young women— I shall be happy to 
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anift yoa in yoor eiiqairies-*(mif0)-»they>e no better tbi^ 
they shonld be— come, Jemhna, lore. 

Jem, Oui ma !<i» Charles, snivant, follow ns. 

Siwum. Yes, Miss. 

Mrs, WUey, (In passing Doemousk)— Calumniator ! 

Dor, Despicable woMan ! 

Jem. (To Miss Spikb) — Old maid. 

Miss Spike, Flirt! — (Theif sneer at eetck other as they go 
oui : Simon foliows Mrs. Wilet and Jbmima to the door, InU 
slips back unperceived, and conceals behind the high-backed 
chairj, 

Mrs, Spike. Brother Dor— did you ever see such imperti- 
nence ? 

Dor, Never. 

Miss Spike, Are they to be at the party to-night ? 

Dor, I suppose so. 

Miss Spike, Then I shall not go. 

Dor. Mrs. CoL is one of my witnesses in my lawsuit ; we 
must not disappoint her. 

Miss Spike, Then I shall not exchange a word with Mrs. 
Wiley or Jemima all the evening. 

Dor, Good bye, young women — we shall be happy to assist 
you in your enquiries for Martha Gibbs. 

Miss Spike, Come, brother Dor — they're two forward 
things — I've no notion of people singing before company im- 
mediately they're asked— its highly indelicate. — (Dormouse 
Spikb, and his Sister, go off at the back*) 

Lay, {To Unit.)— What think you of Rural Felicity now ? 

Unit, I begin to waver in my faith ; but no more of that — 
we've found one felicity, at least — we are alone with our two 
riddles. 

Lay. (To Cecilu.)— My lovely North Briton. 

Cecil, Awa' wi ye now. Awa' wi ye. 

Uini. (To Harriet.) My sweet wild rose, why do you turn 
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hi fear from me ? there is a eliarming mystery abont you both, 
that has fascinated us. 

Har, {Aside to Cecilia)— How shall we get rid of them ? 

Unit. Come, come, let us fairly look at your bright eyes ; 
don't be so coy — a kiss now— 4>ut one— ^ve are alone— oh, 
you are timid in the presence of a third person. Lay ton, ask 
your Jeannie there to show you the crocuses in the kitchen 
garden. 

CeciL Na — I winna leave ma cousin. 

Unit, My love ! 

Lay. (To Cecilia) My life 1 

CeeU. Dinna — new-^inna. 

Hot, Let me bide, let me bide I say; — (Unit and Layton 
lire striving to kiss Harriet and Cecilia, when Simon looks 
^ver the back of the chair.J 

Simon, Hallo ! hallo I mind what you're about 

^^' i fStarting. J-^Who's th&U 
Lay. J 

Simon. Pve seen all your tricks, you'd better take care, my 
unde^sthe beadle o^ this parish. 

Unit. (Rushing up the stage and seizing Simon.)— Villain I 
what right have you here, sir ? 

Simon. More right than you have. 

Lay. Bow him out. 

Simon. Come, come* take your hands from me ; that young 
woman y-^(^ointtn^ to Harriet,) is lawfully engaged to me. 

Unit. To you. — (^shaking him.) 

Simon, (retreating to tJie door.) — Keep off. 

Lay. Out with him. 

Simon. I won't go. 

Unit. (Following him. J — You shall, sir. 

Simon, I won't. — (Simon struggles with Unit, they both go 
out at the d. f. Latton who has followed them to the door^ is 
suddenly pushed out of the cottage by Cecilia, who fastens the 
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door ; ISUMMttt at tk€ 9mn$ tim9 oeeuring the winchw .^md 
dranoing the curtains.) 

Both. Ha! kal hat 

CeeU. We>e a claar house at last. 

Hair. My rustic admiffer has i)eeii oar bost friend. 

CeeiL Hush! 

UnU. {Without.) Open the door, pray do. 

Cecil. Na. 

Lay, (nngtng.)— Oh open the door, some pity to show, 

Open the door to me, oh ! 
Cecil, (ftngtng.)— Oh, thou hast been false, tho* I have been trQe, 

And I'll ne*er ope this door to thee, oh ! 
Sar. c Balk 'f Oh thou hast prov'd false, and ve have provM true, 
Cecil. C Singing. > So we'll ne'er ope the door to thee, oh ! 

Cecil. Hark! hush — (listening J — they have gone at last; 
we have at least excited the curiesity of .:thie'- whole village; 
puzzled our lovers, and have received an invitation to a* card 
party. 

Hot. Shall we go ? 

CectY. Go— of course ; luckily I have packed up some even- 
ing dresses, and at this party we will make our entree, in all 
our metropolitan splendour — in diamonds, feathers, and silks. 

Har, But Layton and Unit ! 

Cecily We'll not condescend to notice the creatures. We'll 
now treat them ¥rith supreme indifference. If we find them 
very penitent, we may then venture to forgive, and ask for par- 
don in return. We must not lose sight of mercy ; 'tis a hea- 
venly virtue, my dear cousin, and one that must be exercised in 
the Court of Love, as well as in that of justice. 

Duett — Harriet and Cecilia. 

Cecilia, When friends are false, 
And in return 
For kindness shown, 
Give wrong — and spurn 
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The grateful word 
Should fortune's spite. 
E'er change their day. 
To dark midnight. 
Oh, should they then 
Their fatdt regret, 
Wh»t should we do ? 
Harriet. .Be merciful— 'forget. 

When those we love, 
With truth sincere. 
To some slight word 
Give ready ear. 
And sadly wound 
The heart, they know 
Would break ere it 
Could pain bestow. 
Oh should they then 
Their fault regret, 
What should we do ? 
Cecilia, Be merciful — forget. 
Both, Be merciful — forget. 



[Exeumt. 



SCENE II. 

A Landscape, 
Enter Layton and Unit. 

Layton. You seem dull, Singleton: have your disappoint- 
ments in country innocence made you unhappy? 

Unit, I certainly did not expect to find so many town 
faults and vices existing, in so small a village, the members 
of which, were they all residing together, would scarcely ex- 
ceed in number many a large family. Then, there are those 
girls — they bewilder me ; hang their bonnets — one can't get a 
glimpse at their faces for their bonnets. I hate all bonnets; 
one has to thrust one's head out, and then look so obliquely 
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to get but a glance at a pretty face, that one seems to be 
peeping for it round a comer. Then, there are your long 
bonnets, that bury a set of features at the extremity of an im- 
mense tunnel of straw, so that if one happens to snatch a 
view of a lady*s beauty, one feels as if one were looking down 
a deep passage, in the hope of discovering the beam of an eye, ^^' 
or the outline of a nose, in its deep recesses. I hate all bon- 
net«. We'*ll return to London to-morrow. . 

Layton. Our intention was never to see London again. 

Unit. Well, well, we will talk the matter over 
after we have passM through the ordeal of Mrs* 
card party. I hear that all the village are to be there ; and 
that our fair rustics are invited as lionesses, — (Enter ToU, 
with boxes, r. h.) — ^What's the matter now ? 

Tom, Fm walking about with the boxes again, sir— the man 
at the cottage where Mrs. Colpepper*s recommended us to live, 
says we must turn out. 

Unit. Turn out ! — for what ? 

Tom. Because his conscience won't allow him to keep 
you. 

Unit. His conscience. 

Tom. Yes, sir ; he says as you only arrived here yesterday 
morning, you must have travelled in your post-chaise all 
Sunday. 

Unit. Well ! 

Tom, You see, sir, he lets chaises out himself; but he is 
paid by some party or other not to send any out only on 
week-days; therefore he can't think of keeping you in his 
house, as you have travelled in a hired chaise on a Sunday. 

Unit. Indeed — then had I come in my own carriage, it 
would not have signified ? 

Tom. No, sir. 

Unit. Now I will return to London — even the country is 
not secure against the inroads of hypocrisy and cant, and one 
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had better meet it in all its original deformity in town, than 

encounter its petty imitation in a pettier village ; we must 

seek other lodgings for the night 

' Lay, You still have the letter of introduction to Mr. 

Spike. 

UnU, ril not trouble any more of them. Take the boxes 
to the inn, Tom ; tell them they must accommodate us, during 
our short stay — if we sleep on the floor, in a barn, any where, 
tliey must lodge us. 

Laif» Till we escape from the delights of Rural Felicity. 

UnU, Follow me, Tom. [Exit Unit l. h. 

Tom, {Following,) I shall never get rid of these boxes. 

Lay. Poor Singleton^s Arcadian ideas are becoming 
strangely confused-^-for my own part, I would return to Har- 
riet immediately, were I not held back by my pride. Oh that 
she were here — a walk among these shady woods and pleasant 
fields would soon lead us to forget every uakindnesd ; of all 
times to win a heart» give mt a fine. May morning in the 
country. 

SONG 

Oh, come with me, my only love, 
The sky is wurm snd olesr s 
And sin it is, my sweetest love, 
To waste our moments here : — 
The year is now in budding prime, 
And all things give the warning, 
That this is lovers own precious time, 
A fresh and fair May morning. 

This is the place, my gentlest love, 

For woven hearts like ours. 

These pleasant fields-^his silent (^ove, 

These hills, and verdant bowers ; 

Now tell me, love, when you'll be mine. 

Shall it be, when adorning 

This wondrous earth, sweet sunbeams shine. 

Like those of this May morning? 
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Or when they light the merry bee 
Through caves of summer flowers — 
Or when the year is^old, and she 
Weeps o'er her dying hours ? — 
1*11 whisper lore— noiD, shall it be t 
A smile's my cue for scorning 
A moment's waste, 'tis there I see. 
You're mine this bright May morning. 



SCENE. III. 

A Hall at Mrs. Colpefper's. 

Enter Mrs. Colpsppbr, dressed for the party ^ fbUowed by 

Simon, r. h. 

Mrs. Col, Now, Charles. 

Simon, Yes, ma'am* 

Mrs. Col, Charles, I believe, is the name by which your 
mistress addresses you. 

Simon. Yes, ma^am ; cause it has a genteeler sound than 
Simon. 

Mrs, Col. If you are very attentive to-night, I shall not for- 
get you. 

Simon. Thank'ye, ma^am ; I understand my missus has lent 
me to you, because you are short of servants. 

Mrs, Col. Yes, Charles. Your duty will be to announce 
the arrivals. 

Simon. Yes, ma'am, 

Mrs. Col. My intimates you must desire to walk in here. 

Simon. Yes, ma'am— and please, ma^am, if that young 
woman comes — she that you invited here, because she play'd 
a fiddle with her fingers — may'nt I ask her down in the 
kitchen, during the evening, to take a cup o^tea wi me ? 

Mrs. Col. Will she accept your invitation ? 
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Simon. Oh, yes, ma*am; matters are in a very tender way 
^tweenus two. 
^rs, CoL Indeed! 

^^'non. We are going to be one, very soon. She's got a little 
money; I've got a little love. She's no objection, and I 
should like ; so it's an understood thing. 
"^^S- CoL Upon my word, Charles, you have lost no time. 
S^n. Never do, ma'am. 

^'s. Col, Take care, take care ; matri mony is a very de- 
^^i^ihl state, a very divine state ; sometimes people are very 
"*Ppy in it — but much oftener very, very miserable. Take 
**''e, young man. 

Simon, If I don't like it, I'll never do it again, you know. 
Mrs, Col' The company are arriving ; go and attend them. 
Simon. Yes, ma'am ; I'm glad my missus has lent me here 
for the evening. I can watch my intended at the party, and 
see how she behaves herself. [Exit Simon l. h. 

Enter Twaddle, l. h. 

Mrs. Col. Ah, T. ; I thought you would be one of ray 
earliest visitors. 

Ttoad, Yes, madam ; I guess'd that you expected me amongst 
your first arrivals ; and believe me, when I avow, that to grant 
your every wish, is the sole reason that I condescend to live 
and breathe. 

Mrs. Col. Oh, you charming man ! how distressing that you 
are not so young as you were. 

Enter Dormouse and Miss Spike. 

Mrs. Col. Ah, my friends! happy to see you. How d'ye do, 
Arabella dear? how sweetly your body fits; — what a pity it 
makes you look so high shoulderM ; though altogether its 
very neat. — (Aside to Twaddle.)— Did you ever see such a 
fright? .' 

Ttoad. Never. 
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Enter Mrs, WitST and Jkmima. 

Mrs. Col. Ah, my dears — ^we had better now adjourn to the 
parlour ; the rest of our friends are there, no doubt. Seen our 
two strangers since this afternoon ? 

Jem, The masculine, or feminine strangers ? 

Mrs. CoL The gentlemen. 

Jem. I have not, Madame, 

Mrs. CoL There is some mystery about those young men 
that I cannot comprehend. 

Jem. I donH think Uncle George knows them so well as he 
ought. He sent them to Ma, and their conduct was very 
strange while they were at our house. They say they are 
married— if so, where are their wives ? 

Dor. They had a letter for me, I hear ; I am glad they did 
not present it, for I have a very strong suspicion they are two 
swindlers. 

Mrs. Col. Don't say so, Mr. Spike — Swindlers ! 

Mrs, Wiley, I'd advise you to take care of your plate. 

Mrs. Col. La, Mrs. Wiley! You really terrify me. Yet, 
now you mention it. there is an air of trepidation, and some- 
thing of caution and anxiety about them, that is very singular. 

Twad. Better have half a dozen of our constabulary force 
in readiness. 

Miss Spike. As for those two young women, I've no notion 
of them. Country girls don't play upon guitars. 

Jem. Nor carry albums about with them. 

Mrs. Wiley. You may depend upon it, they are highly im- 
proper people altogethcr.- 

Twad. The women are the confederates of the men, no doubt. 

Dor, And they have only come here to plan some extensive 
robbery — 

Mrs. Wiley. Or get into every body's debt — 

Miss Spike. Or make horrid mischief in the town — 

Twad. Or cut all our throats in our bed — 
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Jem, Or revolationize us all. 

Mrs. Col. Dear, dear, dear— that I should have iuTited 
such people to my house ; — that I should have made my peace- 
ful home the rendezvous of such banditti ! What a pity Captain 
Dragon refused to come to-night ; I should have felt safe in his 
presence. He refused to meet you and your mamma, Jemima. 

Jem. No wonder, after. the way he has behaved — wouldn't 
call young Hopkins out, that insulted me last time I was here. 
An opprobrious demagogue. 

Enter Simon, l. h. 

Simon, Almost all the company have come, Ma^am. 

^fr8. Col, Mr. Spike, lead your sister to the room;'-you 
know your way! — (Exit Mr. and Miss Spike, l. h.)— Now, 
Mrs. Wiley, you and dear Jemima follow.— [^a?t^ Mrs. Wilet 
and Jemima, l.b.)— Mr. Twaddle, Fve one word to say to you, 
before we go to the parlour* You have followed me now for 
seven yeaT»— may I ask for what purpose ? 

Twad. In the hope of one day calling you by the name I 
bear. 

Mrs. Col. Then, why have you never said so before ? Why 
have you allowed me to remain lone and defenceless so long ? 
Well, sir, I now consider my life in danger. I look upon you 
as my future husband — and I trust, if you see any disposi- 
tion on the part of these strangers to commit any outrage 
here, that you will prove* yourself worthy of the* affection I 
intend to have for you. 

TwtuL If I shrink from my duty, madam, despise me and 
cast me off for ever. 

Mrs. Col. Well said, Mr. T. ! no one would suppose that 
you were sixty. [Eunt Twaddle, conducting Mrs. Cou 
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SCENE IV. 

A spacious parlour at Mrs. Colpbppkr*8, illuminated with can" 
delabras and chandeliers. Four card tables are set out ; at a^ 
table R. H. Mr. Dormouse Spikb is discovered with a party at 
whist ; on l. h. table Jemima is seen making one of another 
party, Mrs. Wiley is seen at another table on the L. vl play- 
ing ; at which table Doctor Squills is also discovered, — A 
pause. 

Dor. How very silent we all are. What are trumps ? — (To 
a lady at the table,) 

Lady, Hearts! 

Dor. Thank'ye, ma*am. How stands the game ? 

Lady. We are four. 

Miss Spike. fAt her table.) — What shocking hands I do hold 
this evening ; havn't held a court card yet. 

Enter Mrs. Colpepper and Mr. Twaddle, through the folding 

doors at the back. 

Mrs. Col, Well, my dear friends; I need not enquire 
whether you are all happy. Mr. T. take a seat at this table, — 
(pointing to table l. h.) — don't mind me; I shall be sufficiently 
employed in looking after your little comforts. 

Enter Simon, c. d. 

Simon. Mr. Lay ton and Mr. Singleton Unit. — (Exit *Simon. 
Dormouse Spike awrf Twaddle rise.J 

Mrs. Col. Hush ! be seated, I beg. All that we have to do 
Is to watch them closely. — (Spike and Twaddle resume their 
seats ; Layton and Unit enter at the back, they bow.) 

Mrs. Col. Ah, my friends ! happy to see you. Miss Hob- 
(iay ! — (calling a young lady from one of the card tables) — I 
entrust this gentleman — (presenting Layton,) — entirely to 
your care. Mr. Layton, you will find Miss Hobday a very fas- 
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cinating young person. My detLTy^faside to Acr)— if he 
attempts to cheat at cards, scream oat and collar him.— -(Lay- 
ton and Miss Hobday pass to one of the tables,) 

Mrs, Col. Mr. Singleton, I shall take you under my maternal 
eare ; you*ll take a hand at whist, presently, no doubt. 

Unit, If you please, ma*am. 

Mrs, Col. Charming amusement, when people play as we 
do — for the meie excitement of the game, and with no view 
whatever to winning money. 

Unit. Have your visitors from the cottage yet arrived '? 

Mrs Col. Bless me, no; I had forgotten them. Tve such a 
treat for you, my friends, in two strangers that I expect here ; 
quite rustic in their manners, but possessing accomplishments 
that would grace any rank; and beauty, that will make one or 
two of our young ladies here, bite their lips to contemplate ; 
eh ! Mr. Singleton ? 

Unit, Indeed, madam, IVe had no opportunity of beholding 
their charms. 

Mrs. Col. Can he be speaking the truth ? 

Enter a Servant at the back, 
Servt. The two ladies from the cottage. — (Exit Servant. 
Jemima, Mrs. Wiley, Miss Spike, Twaddle, Dormouse laugh 
heartily,) 

^^- I Ladies. Hal ha! ha! 
Miss Spike, 5 

Mrs. Wiley, Ladies, indeed ! Ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Mrs. Col. It's their innocence, poor things ; they are not 
accustomed to society. If it is not their innocence, it must be 
their art ; I must watch them narrowly.-^(CECiLiA and Harriet 
enJter at the back, splendidly dressed. All the party rise on per- 
ceiving them, — They advance very majestically , and curtsey with 
great grace to the company,) 

Lay, Harriet! 
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UniL Ceoilia. 

Simon. (fVM kas been handing reJ¥e9kmeni$,J'^My young 
Hnnao. 

Mrs. Col. My dears. 

Lay. I*m alarmed ! 

Unit. I'm charm'd! 

Mrs. Col. I'm astonkhM I 

Simon. I'm electrified. 

Mrs, Col, My dears, we were not prepared for this magftifi- 
cent display. Mr. Singleton, you appear astonished t Mr. 
Layton, you seem scared ! what is the matter ? Do you know 
these gentlemen ? — (To Harriet and Cbcilia^ 

Cecil. Never saw them before — C^ide,J-"iik this place. 

Har, Nor I,— foaWc.J — at this house. 

Mrs. Col. The two gentlemen who were at your cottage 
this afternoon. 

Cecil. Indeed? Gentlemen, I have the honor. — (Cecilia ani 
Harriet curtsey to Layton and Unit very profoundly ; then 
go up the stage, arm in arm ; all the party turning to look at 
them with glances of curiosity. 

Lay, They have followed us 

Unit, And won't know us. 

Lay. I shall go mad. 

Unit. I am mad. — fThey fall into chairs.) 

Mrs. Col. Gentlemen, are you ill? 

Unit. Yes, dying. 

Lay, So am I. 

UnU. (To Layton) — We'll not notice them. — (They jump 
Jrcym their chairs 2aid go up the stage ; Harriet and Cecilia 
come down again and take their places.) 

Mrs. Col. What is the cause of the confusion of those 
gentlemen ? 

Har. Really I don't know. 

Mrs. Col. How very singular ! Charles, hand the ladies some 
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refreshment. — (Mrs. Colfbppbr goes up and whispert to seoe- 
fal of the guests ; Simon lumds the ladies some wine,) 

^imn. (Aside to HARRiBTj-^If you always dress as stylish 
M this, your hundred pound won't .go a ^preat way. 

^«r. Sir! 

^^. I say yaur hundred pound wooH stamd much o* this. 

^or. Mrs. Colpepper^ your servant is insolent. 

^inm. Insolent! well, Til be hangM. I said nothing 

^n. Wiley, Silence, Charles ; you forget yourself. 
^imm. No, missus, she forgets me, — Mary. — {To Harriet.) 
^rs. Wi^ey, Leave the room, sir. 

felon. Well, if I can make head or tail of this, I'm a 
yofchman.— (SiMOTi goes cff^ looking at Harriet with astonish- 

Mrs. Col. (Standing between Harriet and Cecilia.) — 
Heally, my dears, I cannot but admire your taste in dress ; the 
silk is beautiful ; your feathers, too, are very imposing — very 
—would look very becoming — if they were clean. Jemima 
dear — do, pray, come and join me in my admiration. Miss 
Spike, do look — ^pray — very dashing, are they not? 

Miss Spike, I can't pretend to say. I can only observe that 
the indelicacy of their present conduct con'firms my suspicions. 

Mrs. Col, Suspicions of what ? 

Miss Spike, Suspicions, that were I even to name, would 
implicate my reputation. 

Cecil, Madam. — fTo Misa Spike.) 

Jem, Tezzy vous. Miss Spike ; please to recollect yourself. 
Don't feel hurt by any thing that young person can 
utter. I have not been able to avoid her malignant censure. 

Mrs, Col, Come, come, we have met here to be pleasant. 
Jemima, go to your cards ; your case is now in a court of law, 
!80 no more of that. Miss Spike, these ladies are my guests, 
invited here purposely to contribute to your amusement, and to 
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that of the rest of the company. To avoid any further re- 
marks, will you, — (To Cecilia and Harriet.)— or one of you, 
oblige my friends by a display of those accomplishments of 
which I have already spoken in such unmeasured terms. Hie 
choice of the subject and style of your display, whether Grermao, 
French, or Italian, of course must be left entirely to you; 
humbly presuming that you are acquainted with each. 
CecU. Perfectly, madam. 

GRAND SCENA. 

Cecilia. 

BecitcUive, 

Be silent all — and Music you sh^ll hear, 
To suit a German, French or an Italian ear. 

Scena. 
The mists are rising thick and fast, 
And dim the crescent moon 
'Tis May-day night and thro' the air, 
A host will come full soon, 
A host of witches strange and mad, 
With whirr, and whoop, and yell, 
To do upon the Hartz to night, 
Deeds that no tongue dare tell, 
The owl screams out, tu whit, tu whoo. 
As on they come with a wild Halloo. 

On ycnder stream a little boat, 

Is floating all alone. 

Away and place your faith in me. 

My dearest and my own. 

Near that fair Isle you see afar, 

A little chapel stands, 

To that we'll quickly sail away. 

And join our willing hands. 

For sweetest, well, full well you know. 

Our hearts were mingled long ago. 

Then from Germanica swiftly we'll haste, 
Roma's Pasticcio amicus to taste, 
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Leaving behind us liorrors so drear 
For allegrezza, as there's none here. 
Now away o'er land and sea 
^ Come, my dearest, come with me. 

during Cecilia's singing, Harriet has taken her seat at a card 
table ; when the Scene is concluded, Cecilia goes up the 
stage ; Vmr^meets her, and brings her down again. 

Unit. Cecilia ! 

Cecil, Sir! 

Unit. Dearest Cecilia ! I cannot endure this indifference — 
this slight. 

Lay. {Bringing Harriet down the stage.) — Harriet ! 

Har, Sir! 

Lay, Explain this meeting ; you have followed to recai us 
to your hearts. 

Har. Release my hand, sir. — {Breaking away from him.) 

Cecil. {Breaking from Unit.) — Don't come near me, sir! — 
(Harriet and Cecilia go up the stage again, r. h. ; Layton 
and Unit go up, r. h.) 

Mr. Spike, {"throwing up his cards. J — Madam! — (To his 
partner.) — I'll not play any more ; you throw away all your 
cards ; it's very provoking. My hand would have won any 
thing if you had not destroyed it. 

Mrs. Col. Mr. Spike, what's the matter ? 

Mrs. Wiley. {Throwing down her cards.) — Mr. Twaddle, 
you cheat I 

Twad. Cheat, madam ! 

Mrs, Wiley. Yes, sir — you conceal cards. 

Twad. Madam, how dare you say so ? Mrs. Colpepper, I shall 
go home ; I cannot remain here to be insulted by that woman. 

Mrs. Wiley. Woman ! 

Jem. Don't excite yourself, ma — sit down. 

Mr. Spike. I will not play any longer — (coming forward) 
it's very odd, Mrs Col. — but whenever I come here I always lose. 
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Mrs. OA, Do you mean to insinufite ? 
Miss Spike, You should not have come, brother ; you're 
rightly served. 

Mrs. Col. Silence, I beg ; let me understand : 

Unit. (To Twaddle.) — ^What do you mean, sir — {bringing 
him down L. h.)— -what do you mean, sir ? I overheard your 
base remark respecting those ladies, sir ; who are my acquaint- 
ances ; instantly recal your word, sir. 

Twad. Sir, if you're a gentleman, you know your course , 
but I strongly suspect who and what you are, sir ; Mrs. Col- 
pepper, look to your property. 

Unity Scoundrel ! your age alone protects you from instant 
chastisement. 

Doctor Squills. (Rising at his toWe.)— You have revoked, 
sir ; you have. 

A Gentleman at the same te^le. I have not, sir. — (Doctor 
Squills throws over the table ; some of the ladies scream ) 

Dor. I shall go home — come, sister. — (Dormouse exits 
hastily at the back, dragging his sister with him,) 

Twad. Mrs. Colpepper, secure your doors — ^while I run for 
constabulary aid. 

Unit. Explain yourself, sir. — (Twaddle and several of the 
party run off at the back.) 

Mrs. Wiley, We'^ll go home, Jemima; I never was so 
cheated and insulted in all my life. 

Jem. I never met with such canaille — come, ma ! 
Mrs. Col. (To all the party as they are going off.) — Mr. 
Twaddle, where are you ? — Mrs. Wiley, I beg you'll explain. 
Mr. Spike, I shall faint ; remain you here, gentlemen, remain 
vou here. 

Twaddle without. 

Twad. Mrs. Colpepper — fasten them in, lock them in the 

room. (Mrs. Colpepper runs off and closes the folding doors,) 

Lay. Well, Singleton, if this is rural felicity, the poets 
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have told us more lies than ever I have given them credit for ; 
what do you think now ? 

UnU, That if those for whom alone we left London, will 
forgive us — I, for my own part, will never seek for happiness 
again but in that home, which one being that I know of could 
make so blest. 

Cecil. Well, Singleton, we think that all of us have been 
sufficiently punished ; in a moment of pet we listened to slan- 
ders that we have since discovered were false as the tongues 
that uttered them — we knew that you had left us in anger, 
and to beg your forgiveness, we have followed you ; and though 
we feel spiteful for the flirtation you indulged in when you 
supposed us to be Jeannie from Scotland, and Mary from 
Lancashire— yet we freely consent to forget all. 

Unit, Dear, dear Cecilia. Layton, you villain, do you hear ? 
Hav6 you made your peace ? 

Zray. Yes, Singleton ! my Harriet has been equally ingenu- 
ous, and all is forgiven. 

Unit. Then to-morrow, at sunrise, we will leave this delight- 
ful village of Snugbury, feeling assured that truth is not a cat 
to attach itself to places only : if she be not found in our own 
hearts, we must never hope to meet with her ; for being a true 
sympathizer, she flies in scorn all minds that possess no spark 
of her divine essence. 

Re-enter Mrs. Colpeppbr at the back, 

Mrs, Col. My dear friends, I beg you ten thousand pardons 
for my unjust suspicions. I have overheard all that has past, 
and can now comprehend your mystery ; so let us make up our 
minds to pass the rest of this evening good-naturedly and plea- 
santly. I shall do my best, believe me ; I love every body 
that are worth loving ; to be sure we have all our little fail- 
ings, and though I ever speak well of all my friends* — that de- 
serve it, yet if I do at any time touch upon some little fault, 
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Uis for their good— to awake them to a sense of it. Alt, you 
will find me a very charming woman— when you know me bet- 
ter. And you — fTo the Audience) that have known me so 
long, will, I trust, bear me out in the assertion ; and if you 
will forget all our defects, remember only what may be worth 
the remembrance, and give us your entire good word, nothing 
oan then be wanting to complete our Rural Felicity. 

FIKALE. 

Lay, All unkindneis thus subduing, 
What on earth so sweet can be ? 
As affections joys renewing, 
'TIs life's best felicity. 
AU, All unkindness, Stc, 
Har, Though from grief and prospects blighted, 
None on earth can e'er be iree^ 
Yet with love and truth united, 
Life has some felicity. 
All, All unkindness, Bee, 
Cecil, Hopes and fears, and doubting over, 
Hymen comes with honest glee ; 
Then let truth still bind the lover. 
Life is all felicity* 
All, A U. unkindness, &c. 



G. Cowie, Printer, 13, Newcastle Street, Sti-and, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



A French Vaudeyilley founded on the celebrated poem of 
" Vert Veri^^^ is the source of " The Pet of the Petticoats." 
It was first produced at Sadlers* Wells Theatre, when under 
the management of Mas. Fitzwilliam, for whom it was ex- 
pressly written. That it was highly successful, the fact that 
after a very long run at Sadlers* Wells, it was immediately en- 
tered for another at the Xdelphi Theatre, is a sufficient proof. 



TO JOHN BARNETT, ESQ. 



Mt Dbar John; 

The excellent and characteristic music that you composed 
for this Opera, induces me to dedicate it to you. 

Grenius does not care to confine itself to places; Milton lived 
in Grub Street, Shakespeare came '' into this breathing world'* 
in the house of a provincial butcher, and Grarrick first gave the 
town a taste of his quality in the regions of Groodman^s Fields. 
Nor is the appreciation of genius only to be met with in cer- 
tain localities, inasmuch as the audience of Sadlers* Wells, 
where Thb Pet op the Petticoats was first produced, not only 
rewarded the Music of this Opera with praise and plaudits, but 
one of its pieces was frequently thrice demanded, — a tribute at 
once complimentary to your talent, and a proof of their taste. 

That you are capable of productions of a higher order than 
the opportunities this Opera afforded, all who know you are 
ready to believe ; and in the present neglect of English musi- 
cal talent, you are right to hide your candle under a bushel. 

In the mean time take a hint from one of your well-wishers. 
As you spring from a German stock, go to Germany — change 
your name — be no longer John Bamett, but Von Somebody^ — 
write an Opera, produce it at one of the German llieatres, it 
will surely be brought to England, — become popular, — its mu- 
sic will be whistled in the street, warbled in the drawing-room, 
and the new German composer will be immortalized ! Do this 
and shame us ! 

And now go thy ways, for a fine-hearted talented fellow as 

thou art. 

Ever truly yours, 

9 June, 1834. John Baldwin Buckstone. 
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COSTUME, 



Chevalier St. Pierre^ and all the 0^^icers«— Dragoons Uniforms^ 
(all alike.) 

Paul, — Light blue surtout — frilled shirt collar — ^black belt — ^white 
trousers— shoes— crimson velvet cap, with gold band and tassel — 
curied flaxen wig. 

Monsieur Zephyr, — Small grey coat— ^ingy satin waistcoat — tight 
grey pantaloons — pumps — ^hair powdered. 

Job, — Brown coat — flowered waistcoat — red knee breeches — long 
leather gaiters, — (worn for the second act.) 

Tobie. — Blue coat — apron, &c. 8tc. 

The Superior of the Convent, — Drab Nuns dress. 

Sieter Vinaigre, — The same. 

Madam Bravura, — Pink silk pelisse — white bonnet and feuthers. 

Mimi, and all the Boarders.-— White muslin frocks — blue bandst- 
and the hair dressed alike, all with white handkerchiefs. 

Babet. French soubrette. 



THE PET OF THE PETTICOATS, 



ACT L—SCENE I. 

A Convent garden ; a wail at the hack ; to the right, a little 
green door; JUnpers, espoHerSj S^c.j on the walls; hedges, 
orange-trees, S^Cy S^c; garden-seats and benches (Ufout the 
stage ; a large gate-bell near the door^ on theti.VL 

JoB,the Convert gardener y discovered examining a snare. 

Job. Nothing yet — the snare has not yet been touched— 
never mind ; I shall soon catch something, either by the neck 
or the leg. Ha ! ha ! what a capital thought it was of mine, 
to foe sure. Job, says I to myself, I am certain some audacious 
male creature dares to introduce himself into this convent 
garden, and in so doing must come over that wall ; so, says I 
to myself — Job—you shall set a snare and catch the monster, 
and I shall have him yet — Vm sure of it. What can he come 
for? not for the currants, nor the green plumbs; for none of 
them have been missed. To be sure, our gooseberry-bushes 
have been stripped lately, and, now I suppose he wants to 
begin upon the cherries— -I don^t mean those on the trees, but 
those that grow between noses and chins — the cherry-lips. — 
Ha ! ha ! we have plenty of them within these walls — all so 
fresh, so ripe, and s o Oh, what temptations I do resist ! 
when I see them all about me, wherever I go, looking so 
plump and pulpy, and really asking to be bit Ohl good 
gracious ! well, I hope I shall have my reward, some time or 
other, for my virtue. Til examine the ground under the wall ; 

B 
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perhaps I may trace the fellow's footsteps. Ah ! here's one ; 
it's not a woman's footmark ! I'll swear it's not — ^women 
don't wear iron-heels ; and here's the mark of one, I'm sure : 
it seems to belong to a aoldierls foot 

Chevalier St. Pierre appears y looking over the waU; and as 
Job is stooping to examine the foot-print, the Chevalier leaps 
on his back, and from thence to the ground. 

Job. (falling.) — Murder! harder! 

St, Pierre. The gardener! the. deirjj I 

Job. Yes, it is^r^the devil. BAnidec ! .:: V^ vftf^ Satanm f 

St, P. Hash I look at me; I am oiit the. geiitjeiiuui you 
took me for. . ^ . . v v ^^ - 

Job. (looking at himj — An't you ? . Oh ! I see you are not ; 
but you have boots and iron-heels— and you are a soldier — 
and a more dangerous personage here, even than the old gen- 
tleman hiMself'coiild "be; ■• " 

iSi^ P. Answer me quickly. 

Job, Answer me quickly ! What business have you here ?— 
Answer me quickly and categorically. - 

St, P. I am the Chevalier St. Pierre, captain of dragoons. 

•/oft. And you have come here after the women : I'll alarm 
tie convent. 

St. P. Hush ! I am here to see my wife. 

Job. Your wife ! . > . 

" ^i.P, Yes ; Julia St. Pierre. 

Job. What, Miss St. Pierre, as she's called? Well, if she's 
yoiur wif6, sAe'5 a funny article. 

St. P, Her friends were so inhuman as to tear h^r from me, 

■ 

but an hour after our marriage, and shut her up -in this con- 

vent. 

Job. Lord! Wasn't you vexed? 

St, P. This cursed convent 

Job' Hush ! man ; you musn't swear. > 
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Si. P. And I hare "bean 'striTingi in rmih for these, three 
days to see her— — *• 

Job. And treading Dn my beds, here— -and leaving the narks 
of your iron heels 'behind yotix ; Ha! ha! ha! hiA.! I knew 
there was nonsense going on. 

St. P. Myfriend,iny'cieii# ffiend-M-o.-' 

Job. Not qiiite so fiuiitliar/ if -y6u. please: I am the head 
gardeher here^ and 'not to be approached but with respect. 

SC P. {Andis.y^And a little money-^there ; — (shewing a 
purse) — take that^ Monslegneur. 

Job. With pleasure, movMar^uis.— fPti^A it m Ms pocket.J 

St. Pi Letme-butseb my wtfe-— let me but spetk to her — 
and yoQ shall have treble the amount which is. in that purse. 

Job, Natural as your request may be, I am sorry to say it is 
quite' impracticable. ' 
' St. P. How?' ' • ' 

m 

Job'. Not' a man has ever been known to penetrate this 
abode t>f innocetice but myself aidd t\trQ,. others, . 

St, P. Afid wh<J lire they ? 

Job. One' is Monsieur Zephyr, who instructs the young 
ladies )tt ease' atjd elegance ; dttd the other i s ? I don't know 
What he i a. '-'. i ' h e's tiot a man,' and. ^ot exactly a boy ; but we 
call him Poll. 

St. P. WhoisPollI ' 

Job. Did yod liidver hekr of OUr Poll ? the parrot, bless you ! 
We were such friends; he Used to hMn fny fing^s^ and'ichatter 
to me for an hbtir togetheir ; he knew all 4he canticles by 
heart; the tameft of all the ladjes; a^id they Ui9^d to flock 
round him andoraiA him with sweetmeats* Oh! they were all 
so fond of him ! 

St. P. Of a parrot ? 

Job,' Yes, for they had qo other bird to play with ; and 
when he died — 

St. P. He is dead, then ? 
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«/o6. Yes ; he died of indigestion, like a tme son of the 
Church. There's his tomb : I verily believe all the young Ut" 
dies would have fretted themselves into consumptions, and have 
followed him, had they not met with another Poll. 

St. P. Another parrot ! 

Job. Not a panot, but a boy — the Superior's nephew. His 
mother sent him here to have him educated in innocence, and 
brought up as pure and as virtuous as a giri, because his father 
was a sad rake, and the poor mamma feared that the son might, 
when he grew up, follow in hb papa's steps. 

St. P. A new Achilles at Sycros. 

Job. And the young fellow has, indeed, been educated in 
innocence ; for I really think he don't know whether he is a 
boy or a girl, 

St. P. But what has this boy to do with a dead parrot ? 

Job. Don't you perceive ? he arrived here a few days after the 
death of Poll, and the young ladies resolved to give him the 
name of the dear deceased. And now he's quite as much their 
pet as ever the parrot was—- for they kiss him and coax him, 
and stuff him with sweetmeats to such a degree, that I expect 
a fit of indigestion will carry him off also, if he stays here 
much longer. But you have kept me chattering, when I 
should be attending to the garden ! Please to go, for if you 
should be discovered, there would be a rare disturbance. 

St, P. {Taking a letter from his pocket. J If I cannot see my 
wife, will you deliver this letter to her ? 

Job. Bless you, do you know what you ask ? 

St. P. There can be no harm in giving her these roses— 
(Plucks some roses from a tree.) — You need not say who sent 
them. 

Job. I can't refuse to do that, certainly. 

St. P. Stop ! the heat of your hand will wither the flowers, 
and the thorns may prick your fingers. 

•/b6. I'll cut them off. 
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St. P. You needn't do that I'll wrap this paper round the 
stems Cfolding the letter round the stems of the roses, J 

«/ii6. A very good idea. 

St. P, Be ceflain that you gire tlvem to her just as I have 
given them to you — and with the paper, because 1 would not 
have her sweet fingers torn for worlds. 

Job, ril take care. 

Si, P. And now let me give you a word of advice, when you 
are laying in watch to ^ke any one 

Job. Well? 

Sk, P. You should crouch under the wall, because! a person 
in looking over might see you. You should stoop thus — 
CPladng Job^s hack against the ietUlJ Don't you understand ? 

Job. Yes— and then — 

St^ P. Why then. Its not only handy to assist a person in 
getting over the wall, but its convenient, when he wants to go 
back again. — (Puts his foot on Job's baeky and mounts the wall.) 

St. P. Ha, ha 1 Adieu, Job ! Adieu ! (He disappears.) 

Job, I wish I may die, but he has made a nice convenience 
of me and my back. Ha ! ha I that I should think myself to 
be a gardener for a dozen years or so, and then turn out to be 
merely a ladder. Well, really that dragoon is a very hand- 
some man. I hav*n't seen such a fine fellow for many a day, 
except myself. lis quite a treat to look at a tall man now, 
especially as, for whole weeks together, I see nothing but 
women«^here comes one, at last-^thought I shouldn't be -long 
in peace. This is Miss Vinaigre, the under governess ; she's 
a perfect Cerberus; does nothing but watch and torment the 
poor young girls from morning till night. 

Enter Sister Vinaigre, r. h. s. b. 

S. V, Job! Job! What are you doing there? for don't 
you know that you have to go to the town to-day for the 
week's provisions. 

Job, Well, but I must wash and shave myself first. 
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S V. Then go along. Sir, and donU be wasting your Hat 
here. 

Jo6. Well, I am going, sister Vinaigre. I must d^itr 
these roses to the dragoon> wile before I go.'^AsuhJ 

S, V, Are yon not gone, sir? 

J(06. How can I be gone, if I*m still here. 

S, V. Insolent fellow ! 

•/06. fAtide,) — ^Horrid old woman I [-fivfTy t. ■. 

The ffote bell rings, 

S^ V, Ah, there is Monsieur Zephyr, onr dancing master.— 
(She opens the UtUe green door ai the back ; Zbphtb eniers,} 

Zep. Ah, my darling Cunegonde— (yotM^ to embrntce her,} 

S. V, Imprudent ! What would you do ? 

Zep. Press tliee to my bosom, sweetest. 

S, V. You might be seen. 

Zep, Weill You have not taken your vows — ^you are at 
liberty. 

S, F. Consider my situation. 

Zep, Your situation ! 

<S. F. Of under governess here. Were it whispered that I 
encouraged a clandestine attachment — 

Zep, Nobody would believe it. The respect with which 
you are looked upon would kick such a suspicion into invisible 
air ;— but oh, Cunegonde, if the profession of a dancing master 
were but a little more lucrative, I could call thee all my own. 
Oh, the days when I danced at the Opera I 

iS. V, How handsome you must have looked. 

Zep, Magnificent! Think of my velvet cap and feathers! 

S. V, Beautiful! 

Zep, My satin tunic ! 

S, V, Elegant. 

Zep, My pink legs ! 

S, F. Oh ! 
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^ep. And my pirouette. Had you but known me then, Cu- 
negonde, and had been a Marchioness, what a delicious life 
woald have been ours. 

S, V, And why did you leave the Opera? 

Zep. The principal dancer was jealous of my calf. We 
quarrelled — ^we met. I shot him in his tendon Achilles, and 
was compelled to fly. I returned to Nevers, here, my native 
place, was appointed professor of dancing to the boarders of the 
convent of St. Eloi, and then commenced our delicate inter- 
course—our blissful pas de deux— fT'*^^^*^^ ^'^ ^'"'^ round her 
waUi.J 

S. V, Be quiet, Oscar. Oscar, now.— f^etf ring$»J 

Zep. There's that dreadful bell. 

S, F. ^is the commencement of the boarders* play hours. 

Zep, How disagreeable I^never can we meet without inter- 
ruption. How shall I endure this life of torture ? thi s 

S, V. Calm your emotions ! here is that irYkich^'fgives him 
a AreyJ— will remove all our little annoyances. 

Zep, Ah ! the key of the garden-g^te, that so long I have 
implored you to grant me 

S, V, Is at length yours ; it is a duplicate key. To-night, 
at nine, when all are asleep 

Zep, I will be awake.— (Z^otte;^ laughing of girls heard with* 
ou*.)— They come — adieu, Cunegonde !— at nine. 

S. V. I shall be there. 

Zep, One embrace ! 

S, V, It must not be 

Zep, But one 

S, V, For shame, Oscar. — {He embraces her ; she runs off^ 
R. H. ; Ad dances a step or two, turns a pirouette, and the girls 
enter^^Miui, Zoe^ Emma, Lison, Dorotheb, Lucie, Jacque- 
line, Gertrude, Adeline, and Boarders, 
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CONCERTED PIECE. 
JlliafEMXA. 



CooM hitlMr, ciwne cow< kitlMr, cm 

LittU gifb aad ladies; 

Of fun 

Who afraid is ? 

None. 

School hoiin are put. 

Play time'f here at laat. 

Hat h«l— Hal h«l— Ha! ha! ha! 

MiMI. 

Tho* from ftnpid lea tont free. 
Our dancing maator aae ; 
Who ia here to teach us gra c e 
Every lady to her p lace 
And he careful to mark each inatmction. 

EuMAt wiih a iooir. 
Will thia hubhuh never ceaae ? 
Pray, allow a moment's peace. 
For clearly I fore fee 
If tuch giddy girla you be, 
You will aurely be led to dettruction. 

AIL 
Ha! ha! ha! 

Mi MI. 
None to look at her, I*m sure, 
Ere would think ahe'a ao demure. 

All. 
None to look, &c. 
School houra are past, &c. 



Zep. Oh, my poor distracted head ! if my heels possess any 
sympathy for it, I shall not be able to teach a step to.day. 
What a clatter ! Silence, silence, ladies, I beg. You may 
laugh at Miss Emma, if you please, but she is an example for 
you all. Look at her ; though she is reading, see how she 
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turns out her toes. But where is the queen of the convent, 
Madame Julia ? 

Afmt. There she is, walking about with Job, who has just 
given her some roses. Ah, since Emma and Julia have been 
married, one is alwajrs reading, and the other gathering flowers. 
They never play with us npw«-never skip, never jump, never 
play at marbles. 

Zep. You would like to be married, no doubt, Miss« 

Mimi. Indeed, I should; I*d give all the money I have 
saved for the last year for a husband. 

Zep, Continue saving for six or seven years longer, and 
then you may buy one very reasonably. 

Mimi. Six or seven years ! I shall never have patience to 
wait all that time. Do you know that I'm sixteen ? 

Zep. Yes, Bliss ; and you are not yet perfect in your third 
position. You cany yourself very ungracefully ; and if you 
don*t improve shortly, I must give you up ! and you, Miss Zoe, 
you little monkey, if you titter at me in that manner. Til slap 
your face. 

AU. Ha. ha, ha ! 

Zep. Silence ( are you aware what frights you all are, stand- 
ing with your shoulders up like a troop of hunchbacks ? Look 
at me — (erecting his ckeet.) There ! here^s a model for you — 
upright as a CSorinthian column. Miss Doroth^e, stand up ;— 
stand up in this manner, or Fll pinch you black and blue. 
Now follow me, and commence your daily lessons ; follow Miss 
Mimi, one by one, in a straight line — {placing them in a line 
across the stage.) Keep the line ; if you don*t, TU throw a 
piece of paper at you. Follow me ; chassez, en avant, retire, 
and chassez forward. 

Music. — Zephyr, at the head of them, dances the steps he has 
describedy and is then foltowed, r. h. s. E. by all the girls 
dancing the same steps. When they are off, Emma immcdi" 
aieiy returns, meeting Julia, who enters B. h« u. b. with the 
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roi$8 in her kdnd^ giAkefed h^ Sr. PnmltB, and thenote open. 

Mim shortly afterwards returns to listen^ r. u; t: b. 

JuNa, Mj dear fiiiiiBa,how aiixiotisly I hate waited to find 
you aloiMi: I ba^e sdch iK^wslo teU-fou-kHrach a secret ! 

• IW m to . Anecrett 

Mimi, A secret! pMty, let me Hear it. ' 

Jul. Why are you here, Miss ? 

Mimi. IViluieii to'your Seeret; 

Jul. Gk> and attend to ytotar lesson. 

Emma. Nay, nay, let hiiir retitttife ; Mihi tbte^ Us, arid we 
may rely upon her diser^tibn.' - "• 

Mimu That's a dear, f II give you such a kiss, by-and-bye. 

Jul. Isno one lisltoing?' • ' 

Mimi. None biiff Btaormd and* I. 

Jul. Do yoil'kiioW that Jdb' has giTeti' me these roses, and 
round their stemif WUH w¥jippdd a dote, and' that note was from 
my husband. 

Emma. From y6«ir hnsbatid? 

Mimi. Oh, how pretty — how delightful ! 

Jul. Hush ! 

Emma, My husband has not written to me ! 

Jul. But they are in the same regiment, you know ; and are 
as inseparable as we are ; so much so, that one letter almost 
answers for both. Now, my husband tells me, that they think 
of us every minute, every second ; that they are miserable 
without us; that they can neither eat, nor sleep, nor ride,4ior 
walk, without our being present to their thoughts— ^and that 
they can no longer live without us. 

Emma. WelH 

Mimi. How interesting! 

J%U. And they are determined to— 

Emma. > _ , . 
f Do what? 
Mimi. J 

Jul. (mysteriousli/.)^^T9ke us away. 
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Both, Take us away. 

Mimi, How delightfal ! I alwayis did long^ to elope ; I shall 
be taken away, how delightfal to be sure.' 

Jul. No no, Mimi ; 'tis only Emma and I ; — not you. 

Mimi. No! 

Jul, You have not a husband, you know. 

Mimi. But can't they bring one with them ? 

Emma, How absurd you talk ! 

Mimi. Oh ! oh ! — {crying.) — ^What a miserable little crea- 
ture I am. 

Jul. Dont weep, Mimi. 

Emma. Silence, child ! what means do they intend to use ? 

Jul, That they scarcely know themselves ; but we are to be 
always looking for them-— always understanding hints and 
looks that may be intended for us«-4)y people that will be sent 
here to aid ^. — (Ladghinff h$ard unthout,J 

Mimi. Ah ! here comes my pet— indeed, the pet of us all — 
our little Poll, bless his heart { 

Laughing repeated ; Paul runs on, followed by aU the girls. 
Paul. Leaye me alone — pray, leaye me alone ; I am tired of 
pla3ring with you, indeed I am ! Will you leave me alone, I 

»ay? 

AU the Ladies,— Ah ! little Poll. 

Paul, I won't be called PoUr^-aay name is Paul, I tell you. 

If you push me about any mbre, Til fly into a passion and 

frighten you. — (They lay hold of him; he shakes them off.) — 

Leave me alone, do ! 

CONCERTED PIECE. 

AUthe Girls. 
Why do you fly from ui pretty Poll 7 
What it the matter ? and why so crott? 

Pa%L 
You know that I hate the name of Poll, 
To guesf why you call me so I'm at a lost. 
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CkNM with BM^ l'v« ■w«et»«rt» plaft7' 
CakM tad plumbs tad kisMtt twcn^r. 

FamL 
Pray ftnd tome one elie to tlure 'cm. 
As for kisMt, I cmn'l bew 'em. 

Mhm'. 

Do not tnap and quarrel to. 
Won't yon come now? 

Paul. 
No, no, no. 

AU. 
Why do yon «y from ut pretty PoU t 
What it the matter ? and why to croat ?, 

Paml, ai ike tame Ume, 
You know that I hate the name of Poll, 
To guett why you call me to, I'm at a lott. 

Zoe, 
I've gathered flowert, all for you — 
Liliet freth, and flll'd with dew. 

Patd, 
Flowert flll'd with dew I hate, 
And lilies I abominate. 

Zoe, 

Do not snap and quarrel to, 
Come with me, Pet. 

Pavl, 

No, no, no! 

AU, 
Why do you fly from us, pietty Poll ? Ac, &c„ Ac. 

Paul. This is insupportable — it is, indeed. 

JuL Why do you torment the boy in this way ? 

Paul, Don't torment the boy so. Do pray speak to them, 
Madame Julia. I never know a moment's peace, for they are 
•ontinually wanting to kiss me, and l*m sick of it ; besides, it 
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^^Us my hair, and makes me so untidy ; and to-day I hate it 
^^fse than ever, 

Mimi, Why, dear? 

Paul. Because I have had no breakfast. 

Afufu. Run, and get him some apricot jelly. 

Zoe. And some chesnuts. 

Mimi, And biscuits, and almond cakes, and raspberry jam. 

Girls, No breakfast I dear, what a shame f 

Paul, My aunt, the Superior, sa3rB that Fm getting too fat, 
and that I ought not to eat and drink so much ; and then when 
I was called to breakfast, I found nothing but a large piece of 
dry bread, but I wouldnH touch it — I only made believe to eat. 
Look, says I to the Superior — only look there, ma^am — 
there's a large blue bottle ! She turned her head to look — the 
window was open, and out went the dry bread into the garden. 
Wasn't that clever ? 

Oirls, Oh, beautiful ! 

Mimi. Talented little rogue ! 

Zoe, A little darling ! 

Mimi. I must have a kiss. 

Paul, You shan't — and I won't be pulled about ; besides, 
I've had no sleep. 

Mimi. No sleep ! did the chesnuts lay heavy ? 

Paul, No— the bed was hard. The Superior would insist 
upon my sleeping in the old pavilion by myself; a dull, fright- 
ful place, with a bed in it as hard as stone ; besides, I don't 
like sleeping alone — I'm always frightened. 

Mimi. And very natural, too. 

Paul. And then my aunt flew into a rage with me. 

Mimi, For what? 

Paul, Because 1 begged to be allowed to sleep in your dor- 
mitory. 

AIL Hal ha! ha! 

Mimi» Well, and what are you laughing at? Fm sure it's 

c 
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verj natnnd; it*8 a shame to suffer such a poor little fello# to 
sleep bj himself. 

Re-enter the two girls, with a basket full of sw0em$a$$, 

MimL Ah ! here^s some breakfast for him. Now, Poll, ut 
down ; bring him a chur.— (TA^y brit^ forward a tittle gteen 
garden-ehair ; Mini spreads every thing ovt on the ground i all 
the girls kneeling and attending to him J 

AfiaU. There, eat some jell y 

Zoe. There*s bisciiit o 



Lucie, Here^s some milk- 



Mimi. Nowy eat a spoonful of jam- 



Zoe. Now take some nuts. — (Paul eats heartily^ and speaks 
with his mouth fulL) 

Paul, Not so Cast-^not so fast ; I shall be choked. Oh ! oh ! 

Mimi, What^s the matter? 

Paul. Oh! 

All, Oh, he's choking ! 

Paul, It's gone. Oh ! there was something so hard in my 
throat ! 

Mimi, Instead of a nut, I must have given him a marble : 
never mind — drink a little milk, it won't hurt you. 

Jul, Hush ! here comes the Superior. 

Mimi, Clear away— clear away. 

Zoe, Put it all in the basket — 

Mimi, And hide it under the garden-chair. 

Zoe and ) ^^ • i • • i • 
C Quick! quick! 

Lucie, V 

All the girls pick up the eatables, put them away in the 
basket, and conceal it under the garden^chairs. Enter the 
Superior, r.h., followed by Sister Vinacgre. 

S, V. There, madam, didn't I tell you so ? did not I say 
you would find him here, surrounded by the girls, and de 
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^Oiiijng all sorts of trash. Thej will make the poor boy look 
^ fellow as a guinea. 
Sup, I will not have him eat so much. 
Mim, La, madam ! Tm sure he's only had a little bit of 
^jfar— so big. 

Sup. Sugar ! that is the way you kill'd your parrot. I shall 
be obliged to forbid him the garden, in future. 
Mimi. And then we shall all die with ennui. 

A Nun enters^ r. h., with a letter. 

Nun, A letter for you, madame. 
Sup. (Opening letter, J — *Tis from my sister. 
Paul. From my mother ! « 

Sup. (Reading. 'y^*^ My dear sister, my boy has now been 
under your care nearly two months, and I am anxious once 
more to see himi— — " 

Paul, Is my mother coming here, then }~^AU the girls 
listen.) 

Sup. ^* As to-morrow is my birth-day, 1 shall not be happy 
unless he passes it with me, and at the end of a month he shall 
return to the conyent.*' 

Girls, (murmuring)— ^Oh ! dear— dear oh ! 

Sup. Silence, I desire ^^ Tell the coachman of Nevers 

to take charge of him, and his nurse shall meet him on the 
road." 

Mimi. Don*t let him go, he'll be killed. 
Zoe. Say he is ill. IT 

Mimi. No, say he is dead, 
M. Say he is dead-^— say he is dead. 
Paul, Oh, no I I won't be dead to please any body. I long 
to see a little of the world, and I will go. 
Mimi. You little ungrateful monkey 
M, To wish to leave us. Ah ! ah !— (^% P^^ ^ ^*^0 
Sup. He &hall not be trusted with the coachman. Job is 
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going to the town for proTUions, he shall take charge of 
him. Sister Vinaigre, look up all Paurg things ; put them in 
his trunk, and see that nothing be mislaid ; and send Job 
hither. 

S, V. Yes, madame. [Exit. 

Mimi, Our little pet is going to leave vts. 

All. Poor fellow ! he'll be killed — ^he*ll nerer come back 
again. 

PauL Yes I will, and with plenty of news for you ; and 
presents and stories; and then I shall have more to say to you 
than ever. 

Enter Job, a. h., dressed fir tranelUng, 

Job, Do you want me, madame ? 

Sup, Job, you are a trustworthy and faithful servant. 

Job, I am, madam. 

Sup, You are to accompany Paul to his mother's in your 
way to town ; but be careful of him. You must be his guide 
— his Mentor. 

Job Mentor! that's the name of the blind man's dog in the 
village, that always bites my leg. 

Sup, His nurse will meet him on the road, then you must 
deliver him into her charge. 

Enter Sister Vinaiorb with a little corded trunk. 

S, V, Here's Paul's luggage. Ma* am ; and the Diligence to 
town is now waiting outside the gate, 

Mimi, Already? 

All. So soon ! — {taking out their handkerchiefs and crying,J 

Paul. Don't cry, my dear sisters; I shall cry too, to see you 
weep. I shall come back again safe, depend upon it; and in 
a mt)nth I shall be grown so, that you'll scarcely know me 
again. Good bye, good bye — {They all embrace him.J 

Job, {Opening the little gate). — Come, come, the coach is 
ready, and I am waiting.-r— (TAe roof of a coach appears above 
the wall. A Conductor and passengers are seen,) 
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I FINALE AND CRYING CHORUS. 

Paul 
Good by«, sisters, dry your tears« 
For my safety have no fears ; 
Think of me—I'll think of you. 

Mimi, 
Good bye, dear Poll, all danger fly. 
If aught should happen we should die, 
Or know not what to do« 

AU the Girls. 

We shall ne'er love one like you ; 
Oh, oh, oh ! what shall we do ? 
Oh, oh, oh ! what shall we do ? 
{The Superior embraxiet Favl-^oB urget him to go.) 

Patd, 
Good bye, sisters — dry your tears* 
For my safety have no fears. 
Good bye f Good bye ? 
Think of me— I'll think of you. 

All. 
Good bye. 
'he mutic eontinuet ; A DiUgenee it teen outtide the wall ; PAUL goes 
out at the garden gate with Job, tokith is immediately dosed after him,) 

AU the Girls. 
We shall ne'er love one like y<ra» 
Oh, oh, oh ! what shall we do, 
Oh, oh, oh I 
AUL and Job appear on the roof of the DiUgenee, Paul waves his hand- 

kerchief,) 

Paul. 
Good bye !— good bye I 
// tlie girls mount upon the seats, chairs, tables, a. H. waving their hand- 
kerdiiefs, ^^ Superior and the GoV£RNE88 in front, waving theirs. 
The DiKgenee starts, L. H. 

AU, 
Good bye ! 

END OF ACT L 
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ACT n.— SCENE I. 

The interior of the Golden Lion at Kevere ; tables^ chairs, 8ft. 

A screen, v. b. r. h. ; Col. Bblair, CiPT. Cannonade, Capt. 
AcHiLLE, Ensign Bannibr, and eight other Officers disco- 
vered, drinking, smoking, dicing, and card-plaging. Canww- 
ADE on the B.H., smoking and drinking by himself : Bblaib ai 
a small table, h, h., leaning his head upon his hand thoughtfully. 

Chorus, 

Women, gaming, drinking. 

Are the soldier's due; 
And, to our thinking, 

Pleasant wages too. 

Cawnonode, 
What care I for women ? 
They may be divine ; 
Give me a bowl to swim in, 
Fiird with crimson wine. 

Chorus. 
Women, gaming, &c. 

Belair. 
In wine I see no pleasure, 
Woman I adore ; 
Man's most faithful treasure, 
A loss I now deplore. 

Chorut. 
Women, gaming, &c. 

Cannonade, Well, Achille, are you winning ? 

Bannier. The poor fellow has lost twenty Napoleons. 

Can, Ha I ha ! ha ! why don't he think more of his bottle, 
and less of play ? 

AchiUe, Belair, will you play ? 

Can. He play I Ha, ha ! he's a married man, and must not. 
Look at him I see where he sits, alone— neither smoking, 
drinking, nor playing ; but thinking only of his wife, V\\ be 
sworn. V 
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Bel, And why should I forget her ? — and how can I forget 
her, when I adore her ? — none of you know what a charming 
woman she is ! It's barbarous — cmel ! 

Can. What's cruel? 

Bel, That she should be separated from me and confinecl by 
her friends in that wretched convent. 

Can. Come, come, don't look so miserable ; if you won't 
drink, let us parade the town and give the women a treat ; or 
call upon the manager of the theatre, and enquire when the 
new singer from Paris is to appear. 

Bel. Aye, aye, I will — no, I won't. I have something more 
important to think of. — f Aside.) — I must endeavour to see my 
wife to night. 

St. P. (heard without y singing) " Love only can reward me." 
Bel. Here is my comrade and fellow-sufferer, St. Pierre. 
How can he be so cheerful away from the woman he loves ? 

Enter St. Pierre, l, h. 

Song — St. Pierre. 

In the gay French guards a soldier, I 

But live for love and glory ; 
Resolved for fame to fight or die, 

And gain a name in story. 
And though 'tis sweet to hear the praise. 

My countrymen accord me ; 
Though firm my heart, and good my pay. 

Love only can reward me. 

Cann. Bravo ! you're in excellent spirits, St. Pierre. 

St. P. Aye, and can sing you a dozen more of our dragoon 
ballads. I have conveyed a note to my wife, have seen the 
manager of the theatre ; and the new singer is expected here 
by the next coach. 

Bel. I was thinking, St. Pierre, that we might surprise the 
convent to-night, and carry away our wives at once. 

St, P, But the walls are high, my dear fellow — the doors 
of the house locked and guarded by a squadron of governesses 
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who nerer sleep ; and in the garden are traps to catch intmden 
by the leg ; but, thanks to the stopidity of the gardener, I ha^e 
no doubt that Julia has received my letter, informing her that 
we intend to strike some decbive blow that shall set them at 
liberty. 

BeL Let us fire the convent f 

Si, P. My dear Belair, you are too hasty ; we mnst be 
cautious-^we must be wary ; but come, come, some wine here— 
that will inspire us with brilliant thoughts and bold schemes. 
Waiters I Tobie 1 — champagne here— champagne ! 

Cann, And a dozen of Tuscan ! Montepulciano ! 

AU. Wine 1 wine here. — [Tobie and waiters enter f. b. l. h. 
with wine and glasses^ which they lay upon the tables and exU,"] 

St, P, Fill, soldiers, fill ; and now Cannonade, my true 
friend and water-hater, chaunt your Bacchanalian in praise of 
your Tuscan wine — listen, dragoons, listen. 

Song, — Cannonade. 

(The word! from Leigh Hunt'i translation ofRedi's poem of Baeehui in Tiueaiiy .) 

Away with all water wherever I come, 

I forbid it ye, gentlemen, all— and some, 

Lemonade water, Jessamine water, 

Our tavern knows none of *em, 

Water's a hum. 

Jessamine makes a pretty crown, 

But as a drink 'twill never go down ; 

Wine — wine is your only drink, 

Grief never dures to look at the brink. 

Six times a-year to be mad with wine 

I hold it no shame, but a very good sign — 

Cups of chocolate — aye, or tea. 

Are not medicines made for me ; 

Coffee's a bitter and guilty stuff, 

I tasted it once and then tasted enough. 

There's a squalid thing called beer. 

The man whose lips that thing comes near 

Swiftly dies, or, falling foolish. 

Grows at forty old and owlish. 

Wine — wine, serve me a dosen, 

But let it be frosen. 
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Let it be frosen, and finished with ice, 
And Tuscan wine, for that's sure to be nice. 
Fill me a magnum, and reach it me«— gods 1 
How it slides to my heart by the sweetest of roads. 
Oh t how it kisses me, tickles me— bites me 1 
To loye, and to deeds of war excites me. 
Away with all water wherever I come, 
I forbid it ye, gentlemen, all-^-and some. 

At the end of the sonff, Tobie re-enters, l. r. 

Tobie. Grentlemen I gentlemen! 

Bel. What now! Why are we to be disturbed? don*t you 
see that we are invoking the god of great ideas (Holding up a 
glass ofwine.J 

St. P. Why, rascal? 

Tcb. A coaoh, gentlemen— -a coach has arrived. 

BeL Ask it to walk in. 

Tob. The travellers will want this room. 

Bel. Hang the travellers-nshow them into another apart- 
ment — (^A bugle heard in the distance,) 

St. P. Hark ! we are called to the garrison — come, my 
friends— ^uty must now be attended to, and that performed, 
pleasure will again await us.— [^ the officers rise. The 
waiters clear away the wine,"] 

Bel. I shall remain here. Chevalier. 

St. P. Do, and in a short time I will return to you, and 
plan some means of attack. 

BeL Over a bowl of punch— for wine instead of brightening 
my ideas has somewhat clouded them, 

St. P. In half an hour you shall see me again, and to- 
night 

Bel. The convent shall be carried by storm 

St. P. And in the arms of our wives we'll celebrate our 
victory — come, friends. — (St. Pierre and Officers go off at 
the back, leaving Bel air. A stormy without ; thunder, 8fc.) 
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Bel. I shall remain here and think of my wife: cant 
out in such a storm. Emma, my dearest [^-(taking a p€irtrwt 
from his pocket) — when I contemplate your beauties, cveiy 
other woman is forgotten. Bless those eyes ! ah ! — {Sighing 
and kissing the portrait,) 

Enter Tobie, f. e. l* h. 
7*06. Three of the travellers are coming in here, sir. 
BeL Don't teaze me about the travellers. 
7*06. One of them is a droll little fellow, who appears so 
abashed and so demure, that you would take him for a young 
priest. 

Bel, Never, dearest Emma, will I prove unfaithful to thee— 
never. — {Regarding the portrait.) 

Tob, A lady is leaning on his arm, and the little fellow 
blushes every moment and looks as red as a cherry. Such a 
beautiful lady, Colonel ! 

BeL A beautiful lady ! Where I^^Putting up portrait.) 
Tob, ^pointing q^J— There, sir ; leaning on the arm of that 
young gentleman. 

Bd. What a splendid woman ! Bring me a bottle of Cham- 
pagne, and inform the lady that a colonel of dragoons is in 
love with her. 

Tab. But your wife, sir 

Bel. Is not here : were she with me, not another woman in 
the world should take precedence of her ; but she is not here ; 
so pray ask that splendid creature to walk in. 
7*06. This way, if you please ; this way, madam. 

Enter Madame Bravura, leaning on the arm of Paul, who 

seems confused ; Job follows with the trunk ; waiters and 

travellers enter. 

Mad. B. Thank you, my gallant young gentleman ; I am 
indebted to you for your polite attention. 

Paul. (Aside to Job.^— What ought I to say ? 
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Job. ^ve, sister (solemnly). 
PauL Ave, sister. 
Mad. B. Ha, ha ! 
All, Ha, ha, ha ! 

PcnU. What are they laughing at ? 
Job, I can't tell — ^but its very impertinent. 
Mad. B, (sitting). Vm afraid I have taken cold ; I feel quite 
hoarse, and shall not be able to sing for a week — (she runs 
the gamutj. 

Job. I suppose she calls that singing ? What a fine oppor- 
tunity for you to show your talent that way ! sing, Paul, 
sing. 
. Paul. No — no ! 
Job. You shall ; you can sing better than her, I know. 
, Madame ! allow me to presume that you are a judge of vocal 
abilities; if so, and you wish to hear something very extraor- 
dinary, this young gentleman can astonish you, if he pleases. 
Paul, I can't — I don't know how ; leave me alone, do. 
Mad. B, I shall, indeed, be delighted to hear him. 
. Job, There, she says she shall be delighted to hear you ; 
never mind her hoo — ^booing, you can do better than that. 
Paul. I can't. 

Job. You can ; don't be childish. 

Bel. Now, my little fellow, we are waiting for you. If you 
intend to sing, commence at once. 

Mad. B. Begin, begin ; don't be timid. — (Job pushes Paul 
into the centre of the stage : he is confused^ and sings tre- 
mulously.) 

<Song.<«-PAUL. 

The pious child who loves to walk 
In Virtue's pleasant ways, 
Will live respected all Ms life, 
And happy all his days. 

And happy, &c. 
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But he who noisy is, and bold. 
And heeds not what is said. 
Will ne'er be noticed— ne*er be lov'd — 
Nor pitied when he's dead. 
Nor pitied, &c. 

All but Job, Ha! ba ! ha! 

Mad. B, An unequalled singer, I declare. Ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Job. Well, gentlemen, what is there to laugh at? It is ex- 
cessively unpolite. Don^t you be dash'd, Paul ; it^s much bet- 
ter than that fine lady^s boo — booing. Let them laugh that 
win ; if they laugh again I'll sing myself, and pulverize 
them. 

Paul. Be quiet, be quiet ; let them laugh if they like. 

Job. They shan't, they shall respect you. Fm your body- 
guard; and if any one here an*t satisfied, let *em demand 
satisfaction — satisfaction! and of me— Job Claude Blartial 
Gilliflower. 

Bel, Come, come, Mr. Job Claude Martial Gilliflower, 
don't lose your temper ; no one here intended to hurt your 
feelings, or insult your master. 

Job. Very well, sir — I'm perfectly satisfied ; your apology 
is accepted. — (A side ^ to Paul) — See, how soon Pve tamed 
him ! 

Bel. CAside to Mad. B.J — Are you a resident of this town, 
Madam ? 

Mad. B. Not at present. Sir ; I have arrived to fill the situ- 
ation of Prima Donna at the Theatre here, and should my de^ 
but be a successful one, 1 shall remain for some time. 

Bel. (AsideJ — The expected singer. Madame, allow me to 
express the gratification I experience in being one of the first 
to welcome you — (asidej What a fascinating creature ! 

Enter Babet at back. 
Bab. An apartment is prepared for you, Madame-— (to Ma- 
dame B,) 
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JSel. Will you allow me to conduct jou there? 
Mad, B^ I thank you. Sir, but I have been so enchanted 
Willi tbe attentions of my young friend here, that I wish for 
no other escort^Ao/(;{tn^ her hand to Paul.) 
Pa%U, (to Job.) Shall I take her hand ? 
Job. No — no — she'll delude you* 

Paul I would^ though, if I wasn't afraid — (Paul » timidly 
accepting Madaicb BJ's hand^ when Job tleps between them.) 

Job, No, you don't. Excuse ne. Madam Player, but this 
young man is under my maternal care. 
Mad. B^ Well, sir ! and what of that ? 
Job. What of. > thai? She pretends ' not to understand me ! 
Mark me — marie me I — ^I say it twice to be more impiessive ! — 
I am the guardian of his innocence and his person; and who-* 
e^€T attacks the one, or seduces the other, can only do so at 
the risk of my indignation. I now trust I have said quite 
snfficient, and have spoken so as to be plainly understood. 

Mad^ B. Ha, ha, ha ! Farewell, my little friend ; I hope 
soon to have the pleasure of meeting you again. Now, 
Colonel. 

Babet. This way, ladies and gentlemen ! — (Mad. B. takes the 
CoL<»rBL*« handftoho conducts her offot the backy followed by 
toaitersi and travellers J) 

Paul. How she look'd at me ! If Job hadn't been here, I 
think I should have ventured to have taken her hand. 

Job. I'm glad she's gone, for I don't like those sort of 
women; they are as dangerous as firebrands to innocent things 
like us. — (gaping) — Oh, dear ! I declare I'm quite tired with 
my journey. 

Paul. Gro and repose for a short time, and I'll wait for you 
here. 

Job. Oh, no ! I was desired not to leave 3rou for an instant. 
Paul. I shan't fly away; and we must stay here till my 
nurse Jenny comes. 

D 
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Job. Well, I think I will stretch for a moment, and hare 
half a dozen winks; but take care of yourself, Paul. Don't 
think of that fine Madame-^I saw her look at you. 

Paul, And wasn't it delightful to see such eyes looking at 
me! 

Job. But they need not have lookM at you in this way ;— 
{ogling and winking hit eye) — it made fM feel peculiar. Do 
take care of yourself while you're alone ; for the devil oftener 
hides himself in a petticoat than any other disguise. 

[Exit Job, l. h., f. e. 
Paul. What is there to be afraid of ? I'm sure that beauti- 
fill creature can know no wickedness. But how strange every 
thing seems out of the convent ! — the women talk in quite 
another manner, and the men are all so much handsomer and 
taller than Job. Then, the conversation that I heard in the 
coach was so different to any that I ever listened to before.— 
The soldiers, too, they say nothing but '^ Cannons and fire- 
balls !" — " bombs and mortars I" — and '* damn it." What do 
they mean by that, I wonder ? "I must have another sight of 
that lovely creature,'' said one of them, "Damn it!" Now, 
what can they mean ? something very tender. But that which 
teazes me most, is, that every body laughs at me — and I don't 
like to be laugh 'd at, except by the handsome lady : she may 
laugh at me when she pleases, for then her eyes look so bril- 
liant ! Oh ! what beautiful — what sweet eyes ! 

S(mg — ^Paol. 
Sweet eyes, 
How beautiful you are ! 

How much you seem to say ! 
Bright as the shining of a star 

In heaven far away. 
Then how ye change, and how ye close, 

As though you thought your light 
Too dazzling for the gaze of those 
Who live like me in night — 
Sweet eyes ! 
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Sweet eyes ! 
How dark the w(*ld would be 

Were ye to past away ! 
How weak and poor our poesy—- 

In language what decay f 
'Tis true the fraudful tongue can speak, 

To tell each hope and fear ; 
But to a glance its voice how weak ! — 

How feeble to a tear f 
Sweet eyes I 

lAt the end of the Song he tits at the Table near the Screen, leaning hie 
head on hit hand very penrivehf — Bel AIR and St. Pierre heard without.] 

St. P. She's a charming creature, and shall be mine. 
BeL No, no, — mine. 

Enter St. Pierre and Belair at back. 

St. P. Mine, Sir, mine. Fve set my heart upon falling in 
loye with this singer, and I won^t be disappointed. 

Paul, They are talking of the lady — I'll listen — (He goes 
behind the Screen^ and peeps over listening, J 

Bel, I am first in the field. Sir — she has seen me, and there 
is little chance for you. 

St. P. Psha! — you are but a raw recruit in the ranks of 
Cupid : I am a veteran, and invincible. 

Bei. I have never been defeated. 

St, P. In this contest you will, depend upon it. Ha ! — ha ! 
You can have no chance with me ; you are too sentimental — 
too sighing and lack-a-daisical ; you know nothing of love 
a la mUitaire. 

Bel. Perhaps you can instruct me. 

jSi^ p. Were a woman to say to you, " Be quiet. Sir," you 
would be awed into respect in an instant — that will never do, 
Sir ; the cooler she may appear, the warmth of your fervou 
should increase ; if she repulses you, charge again — hem her 
in — take her round the waist — kbs her — she'll scream — never 
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heed that— but call for a delicate dinner and a dozen of CSiam- 
pagne — feast her well— crack the bottles— ^let the corks fly 
about the room like a shower of ballets — s^t the wine bubbling 
and frothing to the brim — ^then — the victory is yours ! That*s 
loTe a la mUitaire, 

BeL Ha ! ha !— a very excellent lesson indeed. 

Paul. I should like to try to make love a la mUitaire. 

5on^.— Belair. 
(The words bjn^J. ilf. Dowling, JStq.), 

Let the butterfly be constant to the bVaaioin of the bdl ; 

Let the ladybird be happy in sweet buttercups to dwell ; 

Let the busy bee be happy, sweets from every flower to sip ;— > 

There's nought to me brings happiness, l&e wine and woman's lip. 

Let the learned lore of sages to the mind a balm impart, 
Oh ! It likens not the eztacy that Aomts from woman^s heart i 
Let the fairy nymphs of fancy, sweets from honied dew-drops sip— 
There's nought in life gives happiness, like wine and woman's lip. 

Bel. Listen, Chevalier ! for a wager of one hundred crowns 
I'll obtain the first appoinlBsent with this beautiful singer. 

St. P. I accept it ; and we'll both write to solicit one.— Ba- 
bet ! — (Ehiter Babet <U back.) — Pen, ink, and paper, here, and 
dinner for two — the most delicate and delicious you can pre- 
pare—and some of your best champagne. 

Bab. Yes, sir. [Exit, n h. 

Bd. 6ut we have quite forgotten our wives? 

St. P. Only for the present ; we'll think of them to-night. 
— (Babet re-eviiere with pens^ inAr, and paper ; St. Pierre puUs 
a table forward ; they both sit down to write.) 

St. P. You shake the table ! 

Bel. 'Tis you. Chevalier — you write so furiously. 

St. P. Have you finished ? 

Bel. Almost. 

St, P. Confound the pens — I can't write fast enough. 

Bel — {Folding his Letter — Paul comes fortvardj — Ah ! you 
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here t'-^ande to Paul) — Deliver this note to the lady I saw 
you with— -instantly— <L'ye hear ? 

Paul. Yes, Sir. 

Bel. ril return for an answer in a few minutes — bush ! be 
silent. [Exit r. h. f. e. 

St, P, I've completed mine at last. Where has the fellow 
gone ? Ah ! he does not start fairly ; — now, who can deliver 
i\k\s^^seeing Paul) — young man, come hither. 

Paul. Yes, Sir. 

St. P. Ha, ha! — you appear to be a very innocent youth. 

Paul. I am, Sir, very innocent. Ha, ha ! — (begins to laugh ^ 
then suddenly changes to a demure look.) 

St. P. If I am not mistaken, you are the little fellow that 
alighted here with Madame Bravura. 

Paul. Yes, Sir. 

St. P. You know her apartment. 

Paul, ril find it out, Sir. 

St. P. Deliver this note to her instantly. 

Paul. Yes, Sir. 

jS^. p. It is of the greatest importance. Mark me — let it 
be given immediately, and I shall return in a few seconds for 
the answer ; but be silent — no gossiping. 

Paul. No, Sir. 

St. P. Secrecy, secrecy — (Putting his finger to his lip, goes 
off, L. H.) 

Paul. — {With the two letters in his hand) — I have learnt 
something since I left the Convent. How droll to be sure ! — 
my mother sent me there to be educated, and I seem as I had 
never known any thing till to-day. I wonder why these 
officers wish to see that lady alone. There's nothing very 
extraordinary in seeing a lady alone. I have often met Mimi, 
and Zo^, and Miss Vinaigre alone, and there seemed to be no- 
thing so particular about it But as for this lady^ she has 
such a strange way of looking at one ; and when she came 
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near me, and ber hand touched mine, oh 1 I fislt such pins and 
needles all up my arm, and my heart fluttered lilce the wing of 
a young bird. If I see her again, 1*11 make love to her a la 
mUiUnre. I have taken my lesson, and long to know if I am 
perfect in it What am I to do with these letters ? — the gen- 
tlemen will soon be returning for their answers. Ha, ha ! Til 
reply to them myself ; I think I know how to answer a letter. 
But let me first see what they have written — ^it will be anotl^r 
lesson for me. — (Opens BsLAiR'^/e^ter J — ^** Adorable woman, 
-*You have kindled a flame in my heart that a moment alone 
with you only can extinguish. Pray meet me, and name the 
happy time and place *' He, he, he ! what a funny letter. 
Now for the other. " The Cheralier St. Pierre, Captain of 
Dragoons, confesses himself yanquished by the invincible 
charms of Madame Bravura/* St. Pierre, and the other's 
name is Belair. As I live, they are the husbands of Julia and 
Emma, the poor girls who are in the Convent, and who' are 
dying at their separation. Oh ! the deceitful monsters ! V\\ 
retaliate upon them. — (Sits down to trrt/e.J— The only two 
places that I know of in the town are the Poplar Walk and the 
Bridge. — ( ^nitn^r.J— Ha, ha ! they will be waiting about in 
the rain to see the lady, and I shall have her here all to my- 
self. Ha, ha! how suddenly clever Tve become. — (Folding 
notes,} — But I was always a sharp lad. Mimi used to say, 
Give Paul but a hint, and he understands you at once. Ha, 
ha, ha{ 

St. Pierre and Belair enter at the same momenty and seeing 

each other, go off again. 

Paul. Here are their answers — (holding up notes — Belair 
peeps on, r. h J 

Bel. Well? 

Paul. The lady sends you this note, Sir — (gives it.) 

Bel. (Opens it and reads.) — Ha, the Poplar Walk ! Vic- 
tory — ^victory ! — (Exit kissing note, r. h.) 
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PauL He's caught. 

Enter St. Pierrb, peeping on l. h. 

St. P. Well ? 

Paul, The lady sends you this note, Sir-'^gives it,) 

St. P. (Opens it) — The Bridge ! Victory— yictory ! fBxit 
i. H. kissing letter,) 

PauL And he's caught. Ha» ha, ha !^-what fun to be sure ! 
They will go and meet the lady, and the rain is coming down 
in torrents. Now, if she should come in here the field is 
mine. But what shall 1 say to her — what shall I do ? I must 
endeavour to recollect my lesson. Some one comes,— -His she 
I declare. Oh,— oh ! — now I begin to tremble again. 

Enter Madame Bravura from back. 

Mad, B, The storm will prevent my calling at the theatre 
to-day. Ah ! my little Cavalier, are you alone ? — have you 
deceived the vigilance of your mentor ? 

Paul, He's not my mentor, he's my servant; I sent him 
away because I wished to be alone with you. 

Mad. B, With me ? 

Paid, Don't be frightened — I was very timid and ridiculous 
when we last met, but I have learnt something since I last saw 
you. 

Mad. B, Indeed! 

Paul. Yes. I know much more than I did ; and you shall 
see that I do. I'm a young man. 

Mad. B. Well ? 

Paul. And you're a fine woman, — and when a young man 
and a fine woman are alone, the young man should make love 
to her — should take her round the waist — C^ideHng up to 
her, and putting his fiand round her waist. J 

Mad. B. {repulsing him.) — Be quiet, sir ! 

Paul, Ah, the soldiei said that the women always say that. 
Now what am I to do? Oh, my fervour must increase; dear 
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madam, you look amacedy but pray listen to mOy— -let me whis- 
per in your ear. I have something to say— ^sA6 stoops her 
head^^he kisses Aer^^Now you ought to scream, and then I 
must call for some champagne. 

Mad.B, Sir! 

Paul. {On his knee,) If Fm not doing rights tell me, for I'm 
burning with love, — and on this fair hand I swear — (Enter 
Job, l. h. who starts with amazement,) 

Job, What do 1 see? Innocence deluded! Get up, Sir! get 
up, or ril tell your nurse. 

Paul (rising.) — Stupid fellow. Why do you interrupt me ! 

Job, What are you doing ? 

Paul, Don't you see ? 

Job. I blush to own I do ; and dare you confess your wicked- 
ness. 

Paul, Where's the harm on it. 

Job, The harm ! look at my hair, see how it stands on end ? 
don't that tell you the harm? — (Tobie, Babet, and Waiters 
entpr with the dinner ordered by St. Pierre l. h. 

Paul. Bravo, here's the dinner and the champagne. I 
shall soon complete my lesson. Lay the cloth, waiters, lay the 
cloth, then draw the corks, and let them fly about like a 
shower of bullets. Job, take a napkin and wait upon us ; 
don't stand staring there, man. Fm making love a la militaire ; 
come sir, come, do as I bid you ; damn it. 

Job, Oh dreadful, he's bewitched, enchanted ! 

Paul I am enchanted, but its with this splendid creature. 
Now, madam, the cloth is laid, the table spread, allow me to 
conduct you to your seat. {He hands Madam Bravura to her seat.) 

Job, Ha, ha I this is a change, indeed ! 

Paul. Job, some wine — fill, fellow, fill. 

Job. Fm pulverized ! — {fiUing champagne, which Paul takes 
from him, and hands to Madame Bravura.) 

Boib. Was this dinner ordered for you, sir ? 
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Faml, For lie? of course— for whom wet it csdered, think 
you ? Away with you, and get ready a doien or two more of 
your finest wine. 
Jcb, No, don*t. 

Paul, Silence, sir 1 away, and do as I order yon. 
Th€ wmters run i^i FAVLstizes a gUuMfran the mUvet, which 
Job Mas been filling ; and adoaneee i9 Haj^amm Beatoba ; 
Job drinks during the eong 

Song, — Paul, 
A health to thee, my sireeleat, 
A bnmniing health to thee. 
Hours like these ore fleetest, 

Fairest drink to me. 
And now a kiss my dearest, 

To cool our glowing wine-^ 
Nay t what is this thou learest, 
By Bacchus 1 1 am thine. 

A health to thee my sweetest, &c. Ac. 

Nay, why that look, my fairest. 

That glance of disbelief ? 
My every woe thou sharest, 

And I, thy lightest grief. 
Come, turn your eyes on me, loTe, 

What 1 neither woi<doraign ! 
Ah, by that smile I see, iove. 

By Vemis ! thou ait mine I 

A health to thee, my sweetest, &c. 

Joib. Abominable! Belzebub is busy in this diabolical inn. 
~-(JoB drinke ; a dap of thunder heard ; Job spills the wine and 
falls on his knees.J — Oh ! what's that ? 

Paul. This pelting^ storm will damp the ardour of my rivals. 
Ha ! ha ! — more wine here. 

Jnh, (Drinking,) — More wine here. 
Babet enters wUhfour more bottles of wine, which she places on 

the table. 

Paul. Now, dear madam, let me fill you another bumper. 
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•/06. (Qittimg dnmA.)— -And jrou, you little jade, let me fill 
you a bumper.— <to Babbt.) 

Bab, Be quiet, sir. 

Paul, Ha ! ha ! ha 1 They all say that, Job ; follow my ex- 
ample, and kiss her. 

Jab. I will ; by Bacchus, I will. — (Paul kisses Madame 
BBAVuftA, who strives to keep him qj^in vain ; Job struggles with 
Babbt, and kisses her ; Captain Bblaib and St. Pibrre etdzr 
from opposite sides,) 

Bel. and St, P. Ha ! 

Job and Paul, Ha ! — (Babet breaks from Job, and runs iff,) 

St. P, The lady here ! 

Bel, We hare been cheated ! 

St, P. Tricked ! 

Bel, Out of the petticoat and the dinner too. 

St, P, Drag him forward and kill him. 

Bel, We will. 

Job. Murder ! I know you again — fTo St, P.J You are the 
soldier that made a ladder of me this morning ; but now I'll be 
revenged, and fight the whole regiment of you — (Takes off his 
coat and waistcoat,) 

Paul. Silence, Job, silence ! 

Mad. B. Nay, nay, do not harm him. 

St. P. He shall die — (They force Paul on his knee, pointing 
their swords at him.) — Villain, I am drenched to the skin. 

Bel. So am 1. 

St. P. You sent me to the bridge. 

Bel. And me to the Poplar walk. Explain, sirrah ! 

Paul, Nothing more easy. These gentlemen had written to 
you, madam, imploring an assignation, and requested me to 
deliver their letters to you. 

St. P. And did you deliver them? 

Paul. No. 
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St,P,9indBeL Villain! , 

Paul, Ah, if you hurt mA^ Til tell your wires ! 

St.P: ^ndBel. YlhtLU-^ReUnquishing their hold,) 

PauL Wiyhiiig to prereiit such immorality, I opened and 
answered them. Here they are, madam ; but I intend to keep 
them, and show them to their deceived, their shamefully treat- 
ed wives. 

St, P. Tm ruined ! 

Bei. Vm destroyed 1 

PauL Vm victorious ! 

Mad, B, Vm astonished ! 

Job. (In his chair) — Fm drunk ! 

St, P. To be tricked by a boy. 

Bel. We shall be laughed at. 

St, P. Hooted. 

Paul. Ha! ha! ha! That an innocent child who knew so 
little of the world till to-day, should outwit two invincible 
and experienced veterans ; but I will not be ungrateful ; I 
have had some excellent wine and a charming companion at 
your expense, and in return will assist you in liberating your 
wives — What do you say to that ? 

St, P, That you're a fine fellow, and ought to be a grenadier. 

Bel. Or field-marshal of the forces. 

Paul. Leave all to me, and I promise you, on the honour of 
a gentleman, that you shall have them in your arms to-night. 
But no more assignations with ladies. 

Enter Tobie, r. h. 

Tob, A tall old lady has just arrived who enquires for a 
young gentleman, named Paul. She says that she is his 
nurse, but is so fatigued that she must go to bed instantly. 

Paul. I will be with her in a moment.-— (^fl?iif Tobib.) — A 
thought strikes me; Job is asleep^(ta^tn^ up Job^b Jacketf 
waistcoat y and hatJ) — Colonel Belair, take his hat and coat; 
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my nurse will pass the night here, she will soon go to her 
chamber ; her clotlMs will fit you, chmralier-— (to St. Pisrbe)^ 
and with th* aid of sone story we may get admitted into the 
Conrent ; 1*11 show you the sleeping-room of the girls, and 
then ■ 

St. P. Your education will be complete. 

Paul, And your wives restored to you. Come, my dear 
madam, let me bid you adieu, and then follow, gentle- 
men. 

FINALS TO SECOND ACT. 

Pavl, 
Sweetest lady, now adieu , 
Think of me sometimes I pray. 

Mad.B, 

Check your ardour, little sir, 
Or you may grov to be too gay. 

AU, 
Gently, gently, make no noise, 
To tbe convent now away. 

Paul. 
Your wives shall be at liberty 
Ere dawns another day. 

AU. 
Gently, gently, &cc. 

CThey creep off en tiptoe r. h. leaning Job snoring in the choir.) 
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ACT ni. 

The Conoent Garden, same as Scene /« 

Emma, Mimi, Zoe, Julia, and all tfi^ girls discopfired in a row, in 
the Jirst position ;. Zephyr in front qfthetn in an aUittide, 

Zep, That ,^^111 .^^ ^ie9, that will do very well indeed ; 
but ip-tuzniog Uie,i4ro(|^tte, yon must not fly round liie a teeto- 
tum, butspin ^gr^cefully au4 gently, ih^»r^twming a pirouette,) 

All. Beautiful— beautiful ! 

Zep. jThat jras Ih^ pirouette, ladles, that procured me the 
title of the dancing-god at the opera. But I ihall not des- 
cant further op ;t)i0 beauties of my art this erening, but to- 
morrow I will continue to elucidate its divine mysteries and 
teach you sofue.naw positlons^-now, ladies, you are at liberty. 
— (AU the girls leave t^eir posOicns and form groups about the 
stage.) 

Mim. How glad I am he's done — ^nl.q^ite isramped. 

Jul, I'm half asleep. 

JBm, fffk quite fatigiH4. 

ifttfi. An^ J. JMLve been po dull all day^ so wretched ; if Paul 
dpnH retuipp I ^a)l soon expire— a^nt you miserable without 
bim^ '. 

fyL 1 miss hindy ,ceart»inly, poor Uttle ifellow ; what a shame 
Qf.)k\» motl^er to send rfo^ himr—rhe'a not fit to be trusted from 
pur care — ^he is >o timid — 00 bashfnlv^if he should stop any- 
where on the road, and a woman should happen to speak to 
him, how he will blush and stammer. 

Em. What would he say, I wonder ? 

Mim. Nothing but — *' be quiet,"— and « don't'*— and " ha' 
done, now''-^and " leave me alone, do"— poor innocent 
creature. 

Zep. (Aside.J — ^Ha — ^here is my charming Cunegqnde. 

B 
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Enter Sister Vinaiorb, r. h. 
5. V, Supper b almost ready, ladies — ^havc you completed 
your lessons, Mr. Zephyr ? 
Zep. I haye. Madam. 

5. V, And have your pupils been attentive ? 
Zep. Very, Biladam. — (A hell ringSy r. e.) 
5. F. There b the refectory bell ; now, Mr. Zephyr, I must 
see you safely out of the garden and lock the gate. 

Mim, Come, Emma— -come, Zo4^-come to supper^^though 
I*m sure I shall not be able to eat a morsel without Paul. 
Em. He will return in a few weeks. 

Jul. And handsomer than ever, no doubt— (Sister Vinaigrb 
unlocks the gate^ Zephtr in an attitude to ike girls.) 

Zep. Ladies, good night, sweet sleep and pleasant dreams 
attend you. 

AIL Good night, Mr. Zephyr, good night. — fAU the Girls go 
offR.VL. but MiMi, who still loiters about. J 

Zep. Cunegonde, my love, I shall return at nine. 
5, V. Do, dearest, do. 
Zep. Adieu, my sweetest. 

5f. F. Hush ! Adieu, adieu. — ("Zephyr goes out at the gate, 
which Sister Vinaigrb locks.) — Dear man how I adore him, 
— {seeing MiMi.) — ^why are you still loitering here, Miss ? 
Come to your supper, come. [Exeunt r. h. 

Mim, I won't go in just yet, I'll walk about here and think 
of Paul — poor little fellow, how I do miss him to be sure — 
what a pet he is of mine, though he's sometimes very tire- 
some—a little love. 

Song. 

Love's a little pet, wild and overwhelming, 
Laughing at each threat, and for nothing caring ; 
Should you be too mild, or grieve to see him rated, 

Like a froward child, he will soon be hated. 

•» 

Now and then a frown, makes the urchin pliant ; 
Keep his spirits down, or he'll grow a giant. 
Bring him but to tears, laugh to hear him bellow. 
Work upon his fears', then he's the sweetest fellow. 

Love's a little pet, &c« 
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^ACL is heard ouUide the gate calling and ringing the gate hell ; 
Sister Vinaigrb, Julia, Mimi, Zob, and several of the girls 
peep en in alarm. 

Ladies. What can this ringing mean, at this time of the 
erening ? 

S, V, Hush ! it must be robbers. 

Jul. And we hare not a man in the place to protect us. 

Mind. If we onl^rhad Paul here. 

Emma. And Job. 

S. V. Hush ! follow me, and listen.— (TAey approach the 
gate, foUowing Sister Vinaigrb, when the bell is again rung, 
they all shriek and run forward clinging to each other.) 

Emma. Oh, help ! 

Jul. Help! 

Aftmt. Murder! 

S. V. Oh what shall we do ? they are brigands, and if they 
get in here, what will become of us ? — (Paul heard without.J 

Paid. Open the gate, open the gate. 

Mimi. Ha, its Paul ! its Paul f 

AU. Paul! 

Mimi. Paul, is that you ? 

Paul. (Without.) Yes, dear Mimi. 

Mimi. (Jumping and laughing.)^^'B[e*9 come back, he's come 
back. 

All. He's come back — I declare, he*s come back ; open the 
gate. 

Mimi, Open the gate. — (Sister Vinaigre opens the gate, 
and Paul enters without his hat and in disorder. J 

Paul. Let me in, let me in. Oh, such anadrenture. 

Mimi. Dear, dear Paul, kiss me. 

Zoe. No, no, me. 

Lucie. No, no, me. 

AH. (Struggling to get to him) — Me, me, me. 

Paul. My dear loves, Fll kiss you all in a moment, but Imus 
first get breath ; my nurse has come here with me. Come ii 
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iiarae» come ul-^St. PnRRS enlen^ dreued msmnM tMMm.) 

Mvm, Obywhat a tall Dane.! 

PauL Job, mv poor fellow, come in and abvt the gate.— ' 
(Bblair enters in Job's clothes^and a handkerckuf tied r^ktiA 

S. V. What a state you are all in! Wliat is tiie mattter? 
what has happened ? 

Mim, What has brought you back again ? 

AU, What has happened? 

Paul, A dreadful adyenture ! we have been attacked by 
robbers. 

AU, Robbers ! lock the gate— lock the gate !— (TAey lock^) 

S, F. It must have been Mandrin^s brigands ; they were 
said to be lurking in the environs. 

PenU, You are right, Miss, it was Mandrin's band that we en- 
countered ; fifty of them fell upon us all at once. 

Aftmt. Fifty I what a wonder you are alive. 

AU, What a wonder I 

PauL Fifty at least, ask my nurse. 

St, P, Fifty-two, and a boy. 

AU, Tell us all about it. 

<S. V, Silence, ladies, let the dear child speak. 

PauL As the evening was setting in, and we had just entered 
the little forest on the other side of Nevers, with nobody in 
the Diligence but the driver and ourselves, all on a sudden we 
heard a loud whistle, when out sprung from the thicket, fifty- 
two robbers, armed from top to toe. " Stand," said the 
Captain, " your money or your lives." " We can defend both,'' 
said T, in a firm voice. 

Mimi What a brave little fellow — what a lion I 

AU, What a lion ! 

PauL He cock'd his pistol, and held it to my head ; but I 
didn't flinch. « Fire," said I, " at your peril." Job at this 
moment knocked the pistol out of his hand with a pole, and 
laid about ^'w* manfully. I seized a sabre from one of the 
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^Meres, and flourishing it oyer my head cried out, " Charge !" 

^en the slaughter began. Poor old nurse seized two of them 

^y the necks, dashed their heads together, and they were dead 

Ui an instant ; she armed herself with their weapons — ^we 
fonght like lions, they like tigers^the coachman was killed by 
acaibine— -the nurse revenged his death by slaughtering six. 
Job peppered eight, and I killed fourteen. 
All. Wonderful ! — wonderful ! 

PatU, Then the robbers, seeing they had no chance with 
us, turned their horses heads and retreated, leaving us sole 
masters of the field. 

Mimi, Why, Paul, how you have changed ! you were afraid 
of killing a fly this morning. 

Paul. Let Julia and Emma take nurse into their dormitories, 
for the poor thing is quite exhausted with her exertions ; and 
as for Job, he must not be disturbed, nor asked any questions, 
for one of the savage monsters has cut out his tongue. 

S. V, Cut out his tongue ? 

AIL Poor Job !^-poor Job ! — (Some of the girls surround 
BsLAm, who pushes them away^ and keeps his hat over his eyes.) 

S. y. Let them both go to the Porter*s Hall ; they will be 
attended to there. 

PauL Gro with them, Emma and Julia. 

S. V, No— no— I am the most proper person to attend to 
them— -come, my good woman, take my arm— follow me. Job. 

All. Poor Job— poor Job. 

Mim. He'll never tell us to leave the gooseberries alone 
again, and scold us for picking the currants. 

All, Poor fellow. 

Paul, Nurse, I want to speak to you — (crosses to St. 
Pierre and whispersj^-^retum here in ten minutes, you will 
see a back door in the porter's hall, by which you can let 
yourselves out unobserved, and by that time Fll manage to get 
your wives here alone. Hush ! take care of yourself— -nurse, 
good aight^we will start again in the morning — good night, 
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Job.-— (Sum ViHAiflBS tmdmef St. Pibkis 4Mui Bsum eiU, 
B. 8.9 r. ailfviUiL) 

Pmii. Now, how shaU I got rid of the girU? 

Jfnn. Mj dear Fanl, 1k>w b^ppy I an yoa are retuined; 
doif t you lee how tlun I hare grown aince yoa have been 
away ? bleas lik beart» what a brave fellow he is ? if robbers 
were to attack the ConTent» I should never be afraid while be 
is with us. 

Paul, {WhUp^ring Julia.) — Come here again in ten mi- 
nutes, I have something to say to you. 

Mim, What are you whispering to Julia ! 

Paul. (Wkupering.J'^'EmmAt return here in ten minutes. 

Mim. So, it*s a secret— do tell me. 

PauL Nonsense. 

Mim. What ! not tell me f 

Zoe, He ought to tell me. 

Luc. No, no— me. 

Mim. It*s a great shame, if I'm to be kept in the dark ; Fm 
the best friend he has in the Ck)nyent, you know I am, sir. 
Don't I always give you the best half of every thing that I 
have, and my largest apples and oranges ; didn't I give you all 
my cake and apricot jelly this morning, and is this your grati- 
tude, you little monster? — (crying.) 

Paul. Nay, my dear Mimi. 

Jul. Jane will tell you presently. 

Mim. You are deceitful creatures both of you, you know 
how fond I am of him, and you want to wean his affections 
from me, but if you do, V\l slap both your faoes^-and tear 
your very eyes out. 

Paul. Now, Mimi. 

Mimi. I will cry if I like ; you're a hard-hearted Turk. 

Paul. Will you listen to me, miss ? 

Mimi, I won't, 

Paul. Damn it. 

iftntt. Oh, oh ! he swears I 
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All, He swears 1 He swears ! 

Paul. Well, I know I do ; every gentleman wbo has seen 
the world and finished his education, swears. 
Mimu You wicked little fellow ; we^ll tell his goremess . 
AU. We'll tell his aunt, we'll tell his aunt. 

CONCERTED PIECE. 
Mimi, 
Tou naughty, wicked, dreadful horrid, cruel, little man, 
To shock us with your wickedness you*re trying all you can. 

We'll tell your govemeas. 

We'll tell your governess. 
We*ll tell your governess. 
And how it all began. 

AU. 
Tou naughty, wicked, &e. &e 

PauJU 
Ha, ha, ha! tell, who cares I 
But mark me, you had better mind your own affairs. 

All. 
Tou naughty, wicked, &c. &o. 

Paul, at the tame time. 
Ha, ha, ha ! tell, who cares, Ae* Ac. 
{AU tJ*e girU go i^, a. H. F. and S. I. 

Paul. Ha ! ha ! I think IVe astonished them ! Poor Uttle 
Mimi scarcely knows what to make of my sadden transforma* 
tionr Egad! Til kick up some rare games in the consent 
when I return again ; for if a day's liberty has taught me so 
much, what shall I know when I hare been absent a month, I 
wonder? It's getting dark; tho soldiers ought to return.-— 
(St. Pierre and Bel air appear at the backj in their umforms.) 
Ha I hare you are ! Well, gentlemen,are you satisfied with me ? 

St. P. Enchanted — you have lied like a bulletiiu But now 
for our wives ; — I could scarcely refrain rushing into their arms. 

BeL I could have kissed my Emma. 

PauL Then you would have ruined every thing. Job is not 
allowed to kiss the boarders. I assure you, your wives will be 
hare in a moment ; but they must be prepared for the surprise. 
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Hush, some one comes ! Tis Emma and Julia !— conceal for a 
moment — (St. Pierre and Belair eoncealj — ^Hem ! Emma- 
Julia, is that you ? 

Enter Emma and Julia, r. h. 

Jul. Yes ; here we are. 

Paul. I hope no one saw you return! 

Jul, Not a soul. 

Paul, IVe some friends to introduce to you. 

Emma, Some friends ! 

Paul, OflScers of dragoons. 

,/ul. Officers 1 Should they but know our husbands ! — where 
are they ? 

Emma, Do they know our husbands? 

Paul, You had better ask them. Grentlemen, you may ap- 
pear. — (St. Pierre and Belair come from their hiding places. J 

St. P, Julia ! 

Bel. Emma! 

Emma, My husband ! 

Jul, My St. Pierre ! 

Paul. Hush ! calm your transports, and retire. I see a light 
at the end of the shrubbery ; some one is coming this way. — 
Pray conceal yourselves. 

St. P, Come, my Julia ! 

Jul. Let us escape. 

Paul. Presently — conceal, or you are lost. 

MiMi enters, r. h. with a lanthom ; St. Pierre, Julia, Belair, 

and Emma conceal. 

Mimi, I know that Emma and Julia are about some mischief ; 
I saw them slip out of the dormitory, and I'm convinced they 
have an assignation with Paul — (seeing Paul^— ^Oh, you are 
there, sir, eh ? 

Paul. Yes, my dear Mimi. 

Mimi, Don't dear Mimi me ! you know, sir, that you are a 
reprobate — a libertine ! — you have an assignation here with 
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'0 of the girls ;-:-^that you have used me wwf shandfully — 

Qd 70a have learnt to swear. 

Paul. I have only become civiUzed, iny love. I was in a 
<tate of barbarism when 1 left you tkis wmmml^ ; \mi I'm 
another miin noir. 

Mim, And somebody else beside^-^jrooTre a little) devU — 
where are Julia and Bmma ? 

Paul, With their husbands, my dear f 

Mim, Their husbands \ 

Paul, Hush! yon may appear — (St. PnsBB, JuLU, Be- 
LAIR and Emica ctme fonoaitd) — lead me your lanthom — 
(takes it)— look at the two pair of happy people^ 

Mim, Then this was the secret ? Oh, my deter Paul— my 
darling little Pet. 

Paul. Hush ! some one is opening the gardeti gate«-*-who 
can it be? Silence ! put out your lighiti Mimi.-^TAa garden 
gaie opens, and ZEPHfR enters — Mini, FkVhf St. PiBRns, 
Julia, Belair and EnuA,pair off and retire.) 

Zep. Oh, love — love-— what extravagant actions dost thou 
prompt us poor mortals to commit: to think that Monsieur 
Zephyr, late prindpal dancer at the opera, should be intro- 
ducing himself into a Convent garden like a thief la the dark ; 
and in spite of watch-dogs, and steel traps» and other diabo- 
lical anti-intriguing snares. 

Paul, Its the dancing-master. 

Mim^ Monsieur Zephyr. 

8t. Pierre. Let me kick him out, 

Bel. Straiigle Idm. 

Paul, Silence I 

Zep, Who^s there ? is it you, dear Qwegonde ? 
• PomL Oh, oh, he*s come after Conegonde— ^here's another 
civilized being in the Convent, 

Zep. Hist! hist!— fGoin^, L. h.) 

Paul, ( Advancing t R. H.)*-^Hist ! hist I 

Zep. {Turning to the R. h.)-— Hist I are you there ? 
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S(. Pitr. (Oo9smg to the l. h.)— Hist! hist I 

Zep. (Turning to the /c/J.)— Hist — oh, yo« are there. 

Bol. CM 6arib.>-Hist ! hist ! 

Zep. (Ttimtii^ nmnct.)— Hist! where are you now? speak, 
it is dark, and I can't see you — Pm so short-sighted — ^the 
glare of the foot-lights, when I was principal dancer at the 
Opera, affected my eyes-— speak, dear Cnnegonde. 

Enter Sister Vinaigrb, r. h. 

S, F. 'Tis past the hour he promised to he here. 

Paul. Ha ! Cnnegonde ! this is delightful — here's another 
civilized heing in the €k)nvent. 

S. V. Hist: 

Zep. Hist! 

Paul, f Crosses to l. h.) — ^Hist ! 

Zep, Where the devil are you t what's the use of histing so 
mxxch.'^He approaches Paul, who knocks his hai over his eyes 
and runs back to his place,) 

Zep. Who's that ? 

S, V. My love. — (Zbphtr seizes her hand.) 

Zep. My dear, youVe hurt me. 

5. V. Where, love ? 

Zep. DidnH you knock my hat over my eyes ? 

S. V. Nonsense, you must have run your head against a 
tree. 

Zep. Ah, very likely I did; embrace me, my love. Oh! 
were it not that you would lose your lucrative situation here, 
my Cunegonde, I would declare our secret marriage to the 
world. 

Paul. A secret marriage, eh ! 

iS. V. But even were I to leave this place, I should be con- 
tented in a cottage with you, my Zephyr. — (Paul sneezes J 
Both. (To each other J — ^What a cold you have, my dear! 
Zep. No, you, my dear — you have a cold. 
S. V. You, my love. 
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2ep. Didn^t you sneeze, just now ? 

S. F. No, my dear, it was you. 

Zep, Why should I decehre you ?• you know I didn^t sneeze. 

S, V, Well, well, perhaps it was me — radieu, my Zephyr, 
yoa must leave me now. 
Zep, So soon ; it was scarcely worth while coming. 
S. V. That little yillain, Paul, has returned quite a repro- 
bate, bless you — and the cohyent is in a state of revolution — 
give me the key of the gate, I'm afraid to trust it with you 
till he has gone again ; give it me, and let me lock the door 
after you. 

Zep, Here it is, my sweetest — (presenting ihekey ; Paulo/)- 
proaches and takes it out of his hand.J 
S. F. Where is it? 

Zep, I gave it you. 

5. F. No, you didn't. 

Zep, But I did, I say. 

S. V, You must have let it fall. 

Zep, I tell you that you took it out of my hand. 

S. V. Well, don't snap at me in that way. 

Zep, You are making a fool of me. 

S, V. You are making a fool of me ; didn't you sneeze just 
now, and then declared that you didn't 

Zep. 'Twas you, and then you declared that it was me. 

S. V. How dare you contradict me, sir. 

Zep. How dare you contradict me, madam. 

<Si. V, You shall never come here again. 

Zep. If you are impudent, I -11 slap your face. 

S. y. What, sir ? dare to lift a finger against me, and I'll be 
divorced. 

Zep, You're a violent old woman, and I hate you. 

S, V. Oh, Oscar ! Oscar, you cannot mean that. 

Voices (without,J — Sister Vinaigre, Sister Vinaigre. 

S. V, Heavens ! some one comes ; conceal yourself, or I am 
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ruined. — (Zbphtr eoncealSy IA0 Supkkknl emiers fbHowe4 by 
ZoB, Lucie, and Jacqubline t^i^ Umthoms.) 

Sup. Ydo are heve, Sister Vinsigre ; we htiTe been looking 
for you erery where. 

S, V. I was only enjoying the evening sir. 

Sup. IhsFe been into all the sleeping rooms, and* to my 
surprise and horror, liave discovered three of the beds vacant. 

S, V, Heavens, who are missing ? 

Sup. Julia, Bmma, and Mimi. 

Paul, (PutHng tAe key into the dcNr.^-— Escape at once. 

Sup, Ha ! who's there ? — f St. Pierre, Belair, and Mimi 
stoop behind JuLU, Emma, and Paul.^ 

S. V. What do I behold ? Julia and Emma, with that liUle 
reprobate Paul, at an hour like this— I'm horror-struck. 

Paul. We were only enjoying the evening air, 

S. V, Bold husseys, go to your rooms. 

Sup. Come, Miss Julia— ^seum^ JauA by the arm.J 

S. V. Come, Miss Emma.-^f^eistn^ Emma ; the Superior 
and Sister Vinaiorb in dragging away Emma an<£ Julia discover 
the Officers.) 

Sup, (screaming) — Ah ! 

S. V, Oh ! 

Sup. Who are those ? 

S. V. What business have you here ? 

St. P. We are only enjoying the evening air, madam. 

Sup. Fetch Job. 

S. V. Tell him to load his blunderbuss and call for help. 

Paul. Its of no use, Job's tipsy at the Golden Lion. 

Sup. Then who was the tall woman that came here with the 
counterfeit Job ? 

Paul. Allow me to introduce him— -this tall gentleman was 
the tall nurse ; and this somewhat shorter gentleman. Job ; and 
now I trust that every mystery is explained. 

S. V, Another of Paul's tricks. 
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AIL Oh, Paul ! Paul ! 

iSiij9. Tm shocked at you, Paul. 

I^aul, For what, aunt ? what have I done? ten' thousand can 
nons and balls, I'm now a man ; I have finished my education, 
and shall do as I please ; and who here will dare to check 
me ? Zounds and the devil. 

Sup, Do you. hear him? 

S, V. The reprobate, the abandoned one. 

Paul, Silence ; fireballs and furies, will nobody hear me ? you 
ask what is the matter, and 1 will tell you. I have restored 
two wives to their husbands, and let me see the man, woman, 
or child, who will dare again to separate them. 

Bwp, Their husbands ! 

St. P, Yes, madam, this lady is my wife; her friends to 
part us placed her in this convent. She is once more in my 
arms, and henceforth death alone shall take her from me. 

Bd. This, madam, is my wife. We have also been sepa- 
rated ; but she is once more in my arms, and henceforth death 
alone shall part us. 

S, V, Husbands admitted into a convent ! — abominable ! 
send for the local authorities. — (Zephyr, who has been crouch- 
ing along the wall, is now caught in the steel trap,) 

Zeph. Oh, my leg — my calf! Oh! Fm caught in a steel 
trap! 

S, V, (running to him) — My husband ! 

Sup. Her husband ! 

All, Her husband ! — (Sister V. leads Zspkyr forward, drag- 
ging the trap by his leg,) 

Sup, Mr, Zephyr,^ what were you doing here at this hour ? 

Zep, Only enjoying the evening air, madam. 

Paul. Husbands admitted into a convent ! — abominable ! — 
Send for the local authorities. — {The gate-bell heard ringing 
violently, and voices withoutj 

Voices. Hollo ! St. Pierre ! Belair ! 

Sup. More men — we shall be abolished— -the reputation 

p 
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of oar CoBTeiit is dettrojed for erer.^-^PACi. y eas Cfcc 
urAm AcHiLLC, Bawmieb, CAjfMmADB, omI dl tA0 vtker 
enter ; ike SupnuoA eereame arndfaOe mto ikm mnms mf Patl, 
who Bupparte her; ike eUdiert run to the ghie, emtk ee- 
ieeiing one.) 

Can. My Lucie! 
Lue, Captain! 
Bau, My Jacqueline! 
Jacq. Ensign! 
Dorih. Achille! 
Ach. My Dorothee ! 

Paul. Huzza!— «. kiss all round — a kiss all roand. — fTke 
SuPKRiOR recovers, and sees wiih astoniehmeni Paul kissing 
Mime ; Zephyr, Sistbe Vinaiorb — and all ike officers ike girls 
that t/iey have selected.) 

Sup, Horror I what do I see ? 

Zep. Every body kissing but you and I — iVs abominable ! 
Paul. Abominable ! but natural. Dear aunt, let me implore 
you to forgive the little events of this night; my crime is not 
HO enormous as you think it to be. I have but restored hus- 
bands to their wives, and wives to their husbands ; and those 
who have been once united in Hymen''s bonds, we are in- 
structed never to put asunder. As for myself, from this day, 
I renounce my feminine education. I am enamoured of the 
army — and if Mimi will but wait patiently, she shall be the 
wife of a Captain of Dragoons ; that is, if our Commanders- 
in-Chief before us, (the audience,) think that the Pet of the 
Petticoats has sufficient skill, courage, and talent, to head a 
Company. 

FINALE. 

Chorus. 
The ocnqueror love uniles on us now, 
Thron*d in his rosy state, 
Be but his victory crowned by you, 
The triumph wUl be great. 
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St. Pierre. 
Our wives regained, wars banner down, 
We cast upon the field. 
For e*en the soldier's laurel crown, 
Must to the myrtle yield. 

Chorus. 
The conqueror love, &c. 

Mimi. 
Oh ! patience lend me every aid. 
Assist me all you can — 
I've years to wait, Vm much afraid, 
Ere Paul becomes a man. 

Chorus. 
The conqueror love, &c: 

Paul, 

Alas I youth's pleasures fade too fast 

To wish your years away ; 

Paul hopes his boyish time may last, 

To please you many a day— (To the audience.) 

Chorus. 
The conqueror love, &c. 



DISPOSITION OF THE CHARACTERS AT THE FALL OF THE CURTAIN, 

Superior, Belair^ Emma, Mimi, Paul, St. Pierre, Julia, Zephyr, 

Vinaigre. 

N. B. — The officers and the boarders^ with the principal characters, 

form a semicircle across the stage. 
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